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Sigrid  Undset  and  Her 
Novels  on  Medieval  Life 

BY  RICHARD  BECK 

IN  the  untimely  passing  of  Sigrid  Undset  last  summer,  not  only  Nor¬ 
way,  but  the  literary  world  at  large  lost  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of 
our  time.  As  is  well  known,  she  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Lit¬ 
erature  for  1928,  the  third  woman  to  gain  that  high  distinction — a  fact 
which,  in  itself,  is  indicative  of  the  prominent  position  she  occupied  in 
the  realm  of  contemporary  letters. 

Sigrid  Undset  was  born  May  22, 1882,  in  Kallundborg,  Denmark,  the 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  Norwegian  archaeologist  and  noted  writer, 
and  an  equally  gifted  Danish  mother  of  an  uncommonly  independent 
mind.  At  the  tender  age  of  two  the  future  poetess  moved  with  her  parents 
to  Oslo,  where  she  grew  up,  and  her  writings,  particularly  those  of  her 
earlier  years,  reveal  strong  influences  from  the  environment  of  her  child¬ 
hood  and  youth  in  the  Norwegian  capital.  Still  more  fundamental  and 
lasting  was  the  cultural  impact  which  she  received  in  her  home,  steeped 
in  the  atmosphere  of  ancient  Scandinavian  and  medieval  Norwegian 
lore.  She  inherited  her  father’s  interest  in  historical  subjects,  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  profound  taste  for  the  Icelandic  sagas  and  the  traditions  of  her 
native  land.  Her  interest  and  studies  in  that  field  later  were  to  bear  rich 
fruit  in  her  monumental  historical  novels. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  she  lost  her  father,  a  circumstance  which  funda¬ 
mentally  changed  her  future,  with  the  result  that  at  an  early  age  she  was 
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thrown  upon  her  own  resources.  She  attended  a  commercial  college  in 
Oslo,  graduating  in  1898,  and  subsequently  supported  herself  for  some 
ten  years  by  doing  secretarial  work,  at  the  same  time  continuing  her  self- 
education  through  extensive  reading. 

Sigrid  Undset  began  her  literary  career  as  a  writer  of  stories  dealing 
with  modern  life.  In  these  she  is  a  thoroughgoing  realist,  or  perhaps  one 
should  say  a  Neo-Realist,  fearlessly  honest  and  outspoken.  Her  first 
book,  Fru  Martha  Oulie  (1907),  was  a  noteworthy  beginner’s  book  of 
far  more  than  ordinary  promise.  It  is  the  story  of  an  unhappy  marriage. 
Here  already  Undset  is,  therefore,  grappling  with  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lem  in  her  modern  and  medieval  novels,  “the  problem  of  the  relationship 
between  man  and  woman  in  marriage,”  approached  from  various  points 
of  view.  She  has,  however,  a  firmer  grip  on  her  theme  and  literary  style 
in  her  next  book.  The  Happy  Age  (1908),  two  novelettes  centering 
around  the  life  of  Oslo  ofl&ce  and  working  girls  of  the  time.  Both  the 
stories  deal  further  with  married  life,  the  second  one  being  the  more 
notable  of  the  two,  in  particular  because  of  the  robust  personality  of  the 
heroine,  who  is  one  of  the  main  characters  in  Undset’s  modern  novels. 

In  1911  appeared  her  first  great  literary  success,  Jenny.  It  is  a  daring 
love  story,  a  very  provocative  book,  which  aroused  much  attention  and 
not  a  little  controversy;  the  writer’s  sincerity  is,  nevertheless,  not  to  be 
questioned.  She  is  in  dead  earnest;  she  is  not  trifling  with  a  delicate  moral 
situation.  The  narrative  is  likewise  richer  than  before,  the  canvass  larger, 
and  the  stage  peopled  by  a  large  number  of  flesh-and-blood  creatures. 
Moreover,  the  interpretation  of  the  characters,  not  least  the  women,  is 
more  penetrating  than  in  the  previous  works. 

This  novel  in  various  ways  marks  an  epoch  in  Sigrid  Undset’s  liter¬ 
ary  career.  It  is  the  last  in  the  series  of  stories  from  her  younger  years, 
which  have  as  their  main  theme  the  clash  between  the  individual’s  desire 
for  happiness  and  the  duty  to  that  moral  demand  which  life  makes  upon 
him.  About  this  time  the  novelist  married  the  Norwegian  painter  A.  C. 
Svarstad,  from  whom  she  was  later  divorced. 

The  moral  ideal  and  its  demands  are  increasingly  more  in  evidence  in 
Sigrid  Undset’s  later  works  than  in  her  earlier  writings,  and  that  is  in 
full  harmony  with  her  spiritual  development.  This  can  already  be  seen  in 
her  significant  collection  of  short  stories  published  in  1913,  containing 
one  of  her  most  masterful  stories,  and  in  the  novel  Spring  (1914),  which 
constitutes  in  many  respects  a  contrast  to  the  earlier  story  Jenny,  because 
in  this  later  story  by  the  poetess  the  central  thought  is  that  obedience  to 
the  moral  law  is  the  basis  of  lasting  happiness  in  life.  In  Spring  there  is 
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an  undcr-currcnt  of  deep  and  calm  emotion,  a  warmth  and  a  more  op¬ 
timistic  outlook  upon  life  than  before. 

In  Undset’s  literary  essays  and  collections  of  short  stories  from  the 
following  years  her  moral  and  religious  views  are  expressed  still  more 
clearly  and  vigorously,  her  growing  emphasis  is  on  a  positive  attitude 
to  eternal  values;  lasting  and  creative  love  builds  its  house  on  a  religious 
foundation.  In  her  writings  from  this  period  it  is  easy  to  see  how  her 
religious  views  become  more  definite  and  positive.  The  existence  of  God 
becomes  to  her  reality  itself,  Christianity  the  only  true  foundation  for 
brotherhood  and  freedom,  the  Church  that  institution  which  is  founded 
on  a  rock,  symbol  and  interpreter  of  the  supernatural  and  eternal.  There¬ 
by  the  end  of  another  epoch  in  the  literary  career  of  the  novelist  has  been 
reached,  but  the  third  and  most  significant  period  begins  with  her  me¬ 
dieval  novels. 

Important  though  her  novels  on  contemporary  life  are,  it  is  to  her 
great  historical  novels  that  Sigrid  Undset  owes  her  world  fame  in  the 
realm  of  letters  and  with  them  she  made  her  unique  contribution.  She 
did  not  find  herself,  as  it  were,  did  not  come  into  the  full  possession  of 
her  powers,  until  she  began  writing  on  medieval  themes,  which  strongly 
appealed  to  her  taste  and  sympathies.  This  interest  had,  as  already  indi¬ 
cated,  been  fostered  by  her  father,  the  noted  archaeologist  and  professor 
in  that  field  at  the  University  of  Oslo.  Back  in  1909  she  had  written 
a  novel  dealing  with  the  Saga  period,  noteworthy  both  for  its  portrayal 
of  the  historical  background  and  the  characterization,  and  more  recently 
effectively  translated  several  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas  into  Norwegian.  She 
had  also  interested  herself  in  early  English  poetry  and  legends.  Her  in¬ 
terest  in  historical  subjects  was,  therefore,  bearing  fruit,  reaching  its  high 
point  in  her  medieval  novels,  which  arc  rooted  deep  in  her  own  spiritual 
development.  Her  deepening  religious  feeling  has  endowed  her  with 
that  insight  and  that  emotional  warmth  which  make  her  descriptions  of 
medieval  life  richly  vivid  and  colorful.  The  historical  foundation  is 
broad  and  solid.  The  authoress  has  painstakingly  studied  those  sources, 
in  verse  and  prose,  which  throw  light  on  medieval  Norwegian  culture: 
the  customs,  folkways  and  outlook  upon  life  of  that  day,  and  the  result  of 
her  effort  is  commensurate  in  its  truthfulness  and  penetration. 

Sigrid  Undset’s  impressive  three-volume  historical  novel,  Kristin 
Lavransdatter,  appeared  in  1920-22,  the  three  volumes  entitled  respec¬ 
tively,  The  Bridal  Wreath,  The  Mistress  of  Husaby,  and  The  Cross. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Norway  during  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  A  large  number  of  people  play  their  part,  for  the  stage  is  both  un- 
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commonly  large  and  the  times  eventful  beyond  the  ordinary;  three  char¬ 
acters,  however,  stand  out  especially:  Kristin,  the  heroine,  Lavrans  Bjor- 
gulfsson,  her  father,  and  Erlend  Nikulausson,  her  husband. 

The  first  volume  tells  the  love  story  of  Kristin  and  the  fascinating  but 
frivolous  Erlend,  ending  with  their  marriage.  She  had  entered  that  union 
against  her  father’s  wishes  and  broken  her  engagement  to  the  kind  and 
devoted  Simon,  her  childhood  friend,  and  she  was  bound  to  pay  the 
price.  The  second  volume  continues  the  story  of  her  and  Erlend’s  tem¬ 
pestuous  married  life,  their  happiness  not  by  any  means  unalloyed.  They 
had  wronged  others,  now  they  must  pay  the  penalty.  Sin  brings  its  own 
wages,  and  Sigrid  Undset  is  too  great  a  realist  and  too  much  a  literary 
artist  to  forget  that  fact.  Erlend  becomes  involved  in  a  political  plot,  is 
imprisoned,  deprived  of  his  estate  and  of  his  right  to  hold  public  office. 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  the  series  shows  us  Kristin  and  Erlend 
attempting  to  begin  life  again  on  a  different  social  level.  Kristin,  as  be¬ 
fore,  holds  the  center  of  the  stage.  This  strong-willed  woman  of  a  heroic 
mold  loses  her  loved  ones,  husband  and  sons,  one  after  another,  and  is 
bereft  of  her  worldly  possessions.  In  her  old  age  and  loneliness  she  gains 
a  new  understanding  of  God’s  mercy  and  love,  that  only  there  a  refuge 
is  to  be  found  from  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  The  result 
is  that  she  goes  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Nidaros,  enters  a  convent  as  a  com¬ 
moner,  and  dies  there,  like  thousands  of  others,  of  the  Black  Death ;  but 
to  the  last  she  had  been  engaged  in  nursing  and  comforting  the  sick  and 
the  suffering,  a  heroic  figure  to  the  end.  And  even  more  so  in  death  than 
in  life,  memorable  in  her  humility,  rich  in  terms  of  the  wealth  of  the 
spirit  in  the  midst  of  her  worldly  poverty  and  lonely  state. 

This  great  trilogy  is  indeed  a  penetrating  study  of  human  relation¬ 
ships,  but  in  even  a  greater  degree  the  study  of  a  human  soul  in  relation 
to  God,  the  mighty  and  absorbing  history  of  the  evolution  of  that  soul. 
At  the  end  of  her  long  trail  Kristin  stands  purified  by  suffering;  she  has 
wrestled  with  life  to  arrive  at  faith,  gaining  in  the  same  degree  in  moral 
strength  and  tolerance.  Her  story  is  a  tragedy,  but  by  no  means  one  of 
defeat ;  her  best  self  has  won  the  victory. 

This  remarkable  novel  remains  Sigrid  Undset’s  greatest  work,  her 
masterpiece.  It  won  for  her  the  Nobel  Prize,  and  here  is  indeed  much  to 
admire — her  truthfulness  in  picturing  the  scene  of  the  story,  her  intimate 
topographical  knowledge,  not  to  forget  her  fine  appreciation  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  landscape.  Admirable  as  is  the  external  accuracy  of  the  portrayal, 
its  fundamental  historical  truth  is  no  less  astonishing.  Undset  is  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  all  the  main  phases  of  Norwegian  national  life  in  the 
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fourteenth  century,  the  political,  social,  religious,  home-  and  family  life. 
Her  ability  to  describe  all  this  is  amazing.  As  has  been  correctly  said,  she 
makes  the  entire  civilization  of  that  distant  day  live  for  her  readers. 

Yet,  truthfully  and  vividly  as  she  pictures  her  geographical  and  his¬ 
torical  background,  she  is  primarily  interested  in  her  human  beings.  Her 
characters  are,  to  be  sure,  children  of  their  own  time;  they  have  their 
being  in  a  spiritual  atmosphere  different  from  our  own,  but  the  novelist 
has  the  power  of  revealing  the  essential  and  universal  humanity  of  her 
people.  We  recognize  their  kinship  to  ourselves;  we  feel  with  them,  re¬ 
joice  with  them,  and  mourn  with  them.  This  universality  of  appeal  is 
one  of  the  great  merits  of  this  unusual  novel.  In  fact,  Undset’s  rare  ability 
to  delineate  character  is  one  of  her  greatest  gifts.  She  penetrates  to  the 
very  heart-core  of  her  people,  lays  bare  the  innermost  recesses  of  their 
souls.  No  one  can  readily  forget  Kristin.  “The  transformation  of  the  pas¬ 
sionate  young  girl  \n  The  Bridal  Wreath  into  the  worn  and  humble 
mother  in  T he  Cross  is  carried  out  with  a  keen  understanding  of  the 
human  soul  and  with  a  realism  that  is  patient  and  unafraid.”  (H.  G. 
Topsoe-Jensen). 

Sigrid  Undset’s  other  major  work  dealing  with  medieval  life  is  the 
four-volume  novel,  Olav  A  udunssbn  (1925-27),  the  action  taking  place 
in  Norway  during  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Although 
this  extensive  work  is  generally  considered  inferior  to  Kristin  Lavrans- 
datter,  the  narrative  gift  of  the  authoress  finds  here  in  many  ways  a 
notable  expression,  both  in  characterization  and  vivid  description  of  me¬ 
dieval  life  and  culture.  The  central  fact  of  the  story  is,  as  before,  the  inner 
struggle  of  the  hero,  between  his  willfulness  and  the  demand  to  submit 
to  a  higher  power,  the  will  of  God  and  His  law. 

After  the  publication  of  her  monumental  medieval  novels,  Sigrid 
Undset  turned  again  to  the  writing  of  stories  on  contemporary  life,  with 
such  novels  zsThe  Wild  Orchid  ( 1929)  and  its  sequel  The  Burning  Bush 
( 1930) ,  Ida  Elizabeth  ( 1932) ,  and  T he  Faithful  Wife  ( 1936) ,  all  of  them 
significant  in  various  ways,  not  least  for  the  deep  insight  and  character- 
portrayal.  Married  life  in  its  various  aspects  and  the  relationship  between 
parents  and  children  are  here  penetratingly  dealt  with  and  illuminated. 
Moral  problems  are,  therefore,  much  in  evidence,  not  least  religion,  the 
clash  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  Some  years  before  (in  1924)  the 
novelist  had  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  and  some  of  these  books  of 
hers  are  not  free  from  propaganda  in  that  direction.  That  can  hardly, 
however,  be  said  of  her  novel  Ida  Elizabeth,  although  her  moral  teach¬ 
ings  and  demands  are  there  evident,  for  it  is  a  powerful  story,  universal 
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in  its  application,  centering  around  a  whole-souled  woman,  who  sac¬ 
rifices  all  on  the  altar  of  mother-love. 

In  her  later  years,  including  her  sojourn  in  the  United  States  during 
the  years  of  World  War  II,  where  she  had  found  a  refuge  after  the  Nazi 
invasion  of  Norway,  Sigrid  Undset  wrote  a  number  of  books  of  interest 
and  merit,  consisting,  among  other  things,  of  reminiscences  from  her 
youth,  and  collections  of  articles  and  essays  having  a  cultural  value  and 
casting  bright  light  on  her  spiritual  development  and  her  philosophy  of 
life.  Repeatedly  she  emphasizes  that  the  most  vital  and  fundamental  ele¬ 
ments  in  European  culture  are  inseparably  linked  to  Christianity;  at  the 
same  time  she  fearlessly  attacks  materialism  and  totalitarianism. — Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dahpta. 


Andre  Gide  has  been  awarded  the 
Goethe  medal  of  the  city  of  Frankfurt 
on  the  occasion  of  the  bi<entenary  of 
the  German  master  poet’s  birthday. 

A  group  of  young  writers  in  Hon¬ 
duras  have  founded  a  new  review,  Froa, 
to  express  their  views  and  ideas. — 
LatinoamSrica. 

“Perhaps  the  most  typical  of  the  [out¬ 
standing  literary  figures  of  France’s 
colonial  empire]  are  Leopold  Sedar 
Senghor  of  French  West  Africa  .  . .  and 
Aim^  Cesaire  of  Martinique.” — Edward 
A.  Jones,  in  The  French  Review. 

Georges  Bernanos  is  coming  into  his 
own  in  America.  Pantheon  Books  has 
just  published  his  first  and  still  greatest 
novel.  Under  the  Sun  of  Satan,  in  a  new, 
truly  congenial  translation  by  Harry  L. 
Binsse.  There  has  also  been  a  noticeable 
increase  of  scholarly  studies  on  the  late 
French  Catholic  writer. 

The  Belgian  Government  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  has  issued  a  series  of  attrac¬ 
tive  pamphlets  on  slick  paper,  profusely 
and  beautifully  illustrated,  on  such  var¬ 
ied  aspects  of  Belgian  culture  as  folk¬ 
lore,  literature,  painting,  sculpture,  ar¬ 
chitecture,  music.  These  contain  incisive 
characterizations  of  artists,  surveys  of 
various  periods,  and  useful  analyses. 


Two  other  pamphlets  of  the  series  are  of 
particular  interest:  The  excellent  one  on 
Negro  Art  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  which 
refutes  the  idea  of  its  being  “primitive” 
art,  defines  it  as  the  “fixation  of  an  ec¬ 
stasy,”  and  summarizes  its  history  and 
contribution  to  modern  art;  and  the 
pamphlet  on  the  bells  of  Belgium — their 
making  and  their  role  in  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  life. 

ilie  most  unusual  charm  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  humor,  realism,  and  lack 
of  glorifying  the  fatherland  with  which 
it  is  presented:  the  candid  statement  that 
the  Belgian  soul  is  swayed  by  sober 
Christianity  and  sensual  paganism,  that 
the  populace  is  dual  in  composition — 
Germanic  and  Latin,  that  portrait  paint¬ 
ers  had  to  compromise  between  reality 
and  the  sitter’s  mental  image  of  himself. 

Two  booklets  on  the  growth  of  the 
nation  and  its  governmental  organiza¬ 
tion  complete  this  group.  They  would 
be  helpful  to  anyone  who  wants  a  quick 
introduction  to  Belgium  or  a  starting 
point  for  more  detailed  study. 

Andre  Gide  has  at  last  yielded  to  the 
lure  of  the  microphone  from  which  he 
had  so  steadfastly  shied  away.  He  has 
now  recorded  thirty-four  improvised 
“entretiens”  on  his  life  and  his  work  for 
the  Radiodiffusion  fran^aise  stations 
which  have  started  broadcasting  this 
series  in  October. 


Edmond  Jaloux 

BY  FRANCIS  de  MIOMANDRE 

A  DEEP  FRIENDSHIP,  dating  from  our  boyhood,  united  me  to  Edmond 
Jaloux.  He  was  one  of  the  rare  spirits  who  are  unwilling  to  sac¬ 
rifice  either  of  those  two  precious  sources  of  emotion  and  under¬ 
standing:  sensitivity  and  clarity  of  intelligence.  For  loving  aids  them 
better  to  know  and  knowledge  doubles  their  reasons  for  loving.  From 
earliest  youth  Edmond  Jaloux  showed  himself  the  most  enthusiastic,  the 
most  vibrant  poet,  but  he  always  remained  deeply  curious  of  every  mani¬ 
festation  of  art  and  thought.  Thus,  in  a  period  of  the  greatest  exaggera¬ 
tions,  we  watched  an  exceptional  intellectual  equilibrium  develop  in 
him,  and  I  recall  perfectly  the  regard  we  had  for  him  in  our  little  group 
because  of  this  serenity. 

This  was  at  Marseille  about  1900,  and  Jaloux,  who  had  quickly  be¬ 
come  our  mentor,  soon  established  himself  as  the  leader  of  a  new  school, 
the  famous  “^cole  marseillaise”  of  which  Albert  Thibaudet  has  spoken 
so  kindly,  and  which  included  the  most  varied  talents,  from  Gilbert  de 
Voisins  to  Joachim  Gasquel,  from  Albert  Erlande  to  myself.  Jaloux  was 
writing  at  that  time,  with  an  alert  and  elegant  pen  dipped  in  the  multi¬ 
colored  ink  of  symbolism,  short  stories  of  a  delightful,  decorative  feeling 
and  (significant  contrast)  middle-class  novels,  dryly  and  wholesomely 
bitter,  in  which  his  precocious  knowledge  of  life  asserted  itself  with  a 
peculiar  authority.  The  Agonic  de  V amour  and  the  Ecole  des  manages 
were,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  the  two  poles  of  his  inspiration. 

He  was  too  much  of  an  artist  not  to  seek  a  “form”  capable  of  recon¬ 
ciling  these  two  tendencies  and  he  soon  found  it.  A  few  years  later  the 
Prix  Femina-Vie  Heureuse  consecrated  his  success  by  crowning  his  mov¬ 
ing  short  story,  Le  reste  est  silence,  followed  since  by  so  many  master¬ 
pieces. 

Meanwhile  Edmond  Jaloux  acquired  in  his  unpretentious  way  an 
almost  universal  erudition,  served,  it  might  be  added,  by  a  truly  marvel¬ 
ous  memory.  Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  his  conversation 
were  amazed  by  it,  but  less  perhaps  than  by  the  lightness  of  spirit  which 
he  preserved  in  the  midst  of  it.  This  man,  so  grave  and  so  calm,  was 
always  delightfully  gay  and  indefatigably  courteous.  I  never  saw  him 
humiliate  anyone,  nor  seek  to  show  his  own  brilliance  at  the  expense  of 
another.  He  had  the  gift  of  listening  with  deference  to  the  most  ignorant 
and  the  most  frivolous,  claiming  that  if  one  knew  how  to  go  about  it, 
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one  could  gain  treasures  of  understanding  from  the  apparently  least  in¬ 
teresting  individual.  Whereby  he  showed  himself  a  thoroughbred  among 
novelists. 

This,  moreover,  when  one  considers  it,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  his 
immense  superiority  as  a  critic.  For,  with  ordinary  critics,  the  game  con¬ 
sists  in  comparing  works  with  one  another  and  then  judging  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  rules  more  or  less  based  on  reason.  While,  for  him,  it 
was  a  question  of  discovering  relations  between  the  work  and  the  man 
who  created  it,  that  is,  its  relation  to  his  most  intimate,  truest,  and  most 
sacred  sensibilities.  A  prodigious  intuition  aided  him  in  this  most  deli¬ 
cate  operation.  I  do  not  remember  having  discovered  him  once  in  error 
when  he  was  seeking  this  vital  cord,  this  quivering,  sensual  part  of  the 
enigma.  That  is  what  has  given  to  his  critical  work  an  infallible  quality 
in  which  superior  authority  of  definitive  judgment  is  wedded  so  strange¬ 
ly  with  the  moving  expression  of  an  inexhaustible  sympathy.  Those  who 
for  almost  twenty  years  have  followed  his  astonishing  feuilletons  in  the 
Nouvclles  Utt6raircs  can  bear  witness  to  this.  And,  in  fact,  as  time  passes 
we  shall  become  more  and  more  aware  of  the  greatness  of  this  unique 
work,  crowned,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  recent  years  by  his  magnificent  His- 
toire  de  la  Uttirature  frangaise,  at  once  so  new  and  so  classic. 

For  a  classic  Jaloux  was,  by  the  eminent  place  which  he  accorded  to 
reason,  by  the  beautiful  finish  of  his  language,  so  pure  and  so  perfect.  But 
he  was  also  a  romantic  of  noble  breed,  by  his  fervor,  his  extreme  sensi¬ 
tivity,  his  love  of  nature,  and  by  the  feeling  which  he  had  for  the  place 
of  the  human  soul  in  the  order  of  the  universe. 

Those  are  qualities  which  brought  him  curiously  close  to  Goethe,  who 
was  always  his  ideal ;  and  it  is  not  without  significance  that  he  strove  un¬ 
ceasingly  to  deserve  the  beautiful  name  of  European.  Nor  is  it  without 
significance  that  he  chose,  as  one  of  the  places  where  he  found  the  greatest 
joy  in  living,  Switzerland  at  the  heart  of  Europe,  like  the  beam  of  a  bal¬ 
ance  whose  scales  are  loaded  with  the  most  diverse  cultures.  And  how 
can  one  fail  to  be  struck  to  the  quick  by  the  coincidence  that  at  the 
moment  of  death  he  should  just  have  finished  his  beautiful  book  on  the 
poet  and  thinker  whose  role  he  dreamed  of  playing  in  a  Europe,  now, 
alas!  shattered  and,  I  fear,  no  longer  capable  of  comprehending  the  bene¬ 
fits  it  might  draw  from  brains  like  his  for  the  triumph  of  its  Elites  and  the 
happiness  of  its  peoples. 

Yes,  Jaloux  knew  (what  so  many  others  have  forgotten)  that  intelli¬ 
gence  and  love  of  beauty  are  the  most  precious  guarantees  of  peace 
among  men. — Paris. 


Luden  Descaves, 

Dean  of  French  Letters 

BY  GERARD  BAUER 
Of  the  Academic  Goncourt 

1UCIEN  Descaves  was  the  dean  and  also  one  of  the  most  original  fig¬ 
ures  of  French  letters.  With  the  direct  simplicity  which  was  a  part 
^of  his  nature,  he  stated  in  his  Souvenirs  d'un  Ours  the  date  and  the 
place  of  his  birth,  the  circumstances  of  his  education.  This  information 
takes  up  but  a  few  lines,  without  vaingloriousness  but  also  without  ex¬ 
cessive  humility.  He  was  born  March  i8,  i86i,  in  Petit-Montrouge, 
(which  had  been  incorporated  into  Paris  one  year  before  his  birth)  at 
house  number  two  of  the  rue  Montyon,  now  rue  Mouton-Duvernet  .  .  . 
Eighty-eight  years  ago.  .  .  . 

This  Parisian  of  Petit-Montrouge,  raised  in  a  neighborhood  school, 
has  always  remained  true  to  his  birth,  to  the  inspiration  of  the  faubourg, 
to  its  toilsome  example,  witnessed  at  an  age  when  one  never  forgets  what 
one  has  seen.  It  is,  first  of  all,  this  loyalty  which  must  be  praised  in  Lucien 
Descaves,  now  that  his  look,  so  long  attentive,  has  been  closed  to  the 
scenery  of  life.  How  many  people  forget  their  youth  or  disguise  its  re¬ 
membrance!  No  make-believe  with  Lucien  Descaves,  and  no  complex. 
This  son  of  a  gifted  engraver  did  not  cease,  during  his  career  as  a  writer, 
to  give  to  his  profession  the  same  care,  the  same  application  of  a  crafts¬ 
man  that  he  observed  in  his  father  before  the  engraver’s  table.  A  diflBcult 
character,  and  that  means:  independent  in  the  extreme,  and  neither  eager 
nor  any  good  at  hiding  his  humors  (but  he  has  been  the  first  one  to  mock 
this  trait  of  character),  a  trait  that  has  always  maintained  him  in  the  ranks 
of  liberty  and  among  those  protesting  against  every  excess  and  every 
injustice. 

This  inclination  brought  him  his  first  literary  success.  An  employee 
of  a  big  bank,  he  had  begun  writing  short  stories  in  the  naturalistic  vein 
which  then  was  the  style  of  the  day  (this  was  in  1882).  But  his  first  two 
works,  Calvaire  d'H6loise  Pajadou  and  Une  vieille  Rate  passed  almost 
unnoticed.  It  required  the  scandal  of  a  legal  prosecution  to  give  the  name 
of  Lucien  Descaves  that  glamour  which  it  was  never  to  lose  again.  His 
long  and  burdensome  military  service  had  inspired  him  to  write  Les 
mishres  du  sabre  and,  in  1889,  his  novel  Sous-Offs.  He  was  deprived  of 
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his  rank  of  master-sergeant  and  prosecuted  before  the  Assize  Court  for 
moral  turpitude  and  insults  against  the  army.  Descaves  was  found  not 
guilty.  This  trial  established  the  success  of  his  book  and  the  reputation 
of  the  author. 

Lucien  Descaves  has  easily  upheld  prestige  and  repute  by  simply  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  what  he  was,  a  careful,  perspicacious  observer  of  the  people 
of  Paris,  of  the  artisans,  the  simple  and  true  people  whom  he  preferred 
to  all  others.  His  fascination  with  the  Commune  de  Paris,  his  fraternal 
indulgence  for  those  who  had  participated  in  it,  have  inspired  his  fine 
book  La  colonne,  a  novel  of  that  period  of  indignation  and  revolt.  The 
same  spirit  led  him  to  the  theater,  where  his  Clairibre,  together  with  his 
Oiseaux  de  passage  and  Le  coeur  ebloui,  was  his  most  successful  under¬ 
taking  in  the  field  of  drama. 

Journalist,  chronicler,  director  of  the  literary  supplement  of  the  daily 
Ije  Journal  during  twenty  years,  dramatic  critic,  historian  of  the  Imagier 
d'Epinal,  a  regular  member  of  the  Goncourt,  Lucien  Descaves,  as  a 
writer,  has  tackled  all  the  literary  genres  offered  to  him  by  his  activities 
and  experiences.  This  little  fellow  clung  ferociously  to  his  independence; 
he  battled  for  those  whom  he  loved;  he  locked  himself  up  in  his  little 
hotel  in  the  rue  de  la  Sante  with  marvelous  obstinacy,  remaining  deaf  to 
the  passing  literary  modes.  Standing  upright  before  his  pulpit,  he  wrote 
the  pages  dictated  to  him  by  his  taste,  his  loyalties  and  even  by  his  rages. 
But  in  all  this  intransigence  there  was  the  flow  of  a  generosity  as  distinct 
as  the  bloodstream  under  the  skin.  This  grumbler  was  tender,  in  reality, 
— delicate  in  the  manner  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  whom  he  admired  and 
whose  sensitive  realism  he  has  sometimes  attained  in  his  best  pages. 

After  the  death  of  Rosny,  Descaves  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  original  Grenier  des  Goncourt  in  our  Academy.  He  belonged 
to  it  since  April  7, 1900 — that  is,  since  its  very  beginning — and  he  was  its 
president.  We  hardly  saw  him  there  any  more,  for  he  had  retired  to  his 
country  place  in  Senonches,  where  his  son,  Pierre  Descaves,  often  went 
in  order  to  give  him  the  latest  news  from  that  Paris  which  he  never  ceased 
loving.  And  he  came  to  die  to  his  beloved  capital.  Here  he  uttered  his  last 
word,  on  his  way  home.  Looking  at  the  avenues  from  which  he  had  so 
long  been  separated,  he  said  gently:  “Ah!  Paris!”  Then  his  spirit  en¬ 
veloped  itself  in  a  silence  which  softly  established  a  new  home  in  death. 

Paris  accompanied  him  to  his  grave  in  the  Villette  cemetery,  an  old 
Parisian  graveyard  where  the  faubourg  still  evokes  a  suburban,  almost 
village-like  past.  In  the  name  of  our  Academy,  Roland  Dorgeles  spoke 
the  farewell  words  before  a  little  church  whose  courtyard  had  about  it  the 
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atmosphere  of  a  garden.  He  voiced  a  regret  which  truly  lived  in  all  hearts. 
It  is  rather  rare  that  a  writer  is  escorted  on  his  last  trip  by  his  comrades  as 
well  as  by  the  people  of  whom  he  wrote.  Lucien  Descaves  had  that  escort. 
Because  he  was  loyal,  this  loyalty  was  fully  rendered  to  him. — Paris. 


Gallimard  is  publishing  a  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Charles  Peguy, 
in  15  volumes. 

The  newly  created  publishing  house 
Paladine  Limits  of  Montreal,  a  group 
of  French,  Canadian  and  Swiss  associ¬ 
ates,  is  to  represent  important  French 
and  Swiss  publishers  in  this  hemisphere 
and  will  print  special  editions  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  recent  French  books.  The 
president  of  the  new  company  is  Mau¬ 
rice  Bourdel,  director  of  Librairie  Plon, 
Paris. 

The  Camara  Argentina  del  Libro  an¬ 
nually  authorizes  a  special  jury  to  select 
“los  30  libros  mejor  editados.”  Of  the 
list  so  honored  in  1948,  first  prizes  in  the 
different  categories  were  awarded  to  Joan 
Merli’s  Picasso,  to  Roberto  Levillier’s 
America  la  bicn  llamada,  to  Rafael  Al¬ 
berti’s  A  la  pintura — poema  del  color  y 
la  linea  (1945-1948),  to  Juan  Bautista 
Mihura’s  Alta  la  noche,  to  Juliin  Marias 
for  La  filosofia  del  padre  Gratry,  to  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre’s  Teatro,  to  Ramon  Gomez 
de  la  Serna’s  Automoribundia,  to  Ame- 
rico  Castro’s  Espana  en  su  historia,  to 
Barilari  y  Grasso’s  La  vida  del  enfermo: 
Anamnesis,  to  Antonio  Navarro’s  Tra- 
tado  de  semiologta  y  clinica  propedl- 
utica,  to  Mercedes  Leloir’s  Polino,  to 
Luisa  M.  Alcott’s  Hombrecitos;  to  the 
Cldsicos  Jacl^son;  to  the  series  Cldsicos 
inolvidables. 

The  National  University  of  Mexico 
announces  publication  of  the  complete 
works  of  Justo  Sierra  in  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  to  commemorate  the  first  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  its  illustrious  founder. 
The  series  will  comprise  fifteen  volumes 
annotated  by  a  selected  group  of  special¬ 
ists  and  will  be  profusely  illustrated. 
The  edition  has  entailed  careful  research 


in  order  that  no  work  of  the  author’s 
vast  production  should  be  omitted. 

“Rightly  understood,  copy-editing 
can  be  useful.  It  can  scrub  up  a  text  in 
minor  ways  as  well  as  prevent  major 
blunders,  for  both  of  which  any  sensible 
author  is  truly  grateful.  But  the  leveling 
of  prose  to  a  common  measure  without 
judgment,  the  enforcing  of  consistency 
— inimical  to  art  in  any  medium — the 
strict  interpretation  of  rules  about  com¬ 
mas  and  hyphens — all  that  is  but  the 
pedantry  of  the  sterile  mind  invoking 
the  popular  will  to  back  up  its  frivolous 
decisions.’’  (Jacques  Barzun,  The  Peo¬ 
ple  V.  Tree  Speech,  The  Nation.) 

Under  a  law  passed  by  Parliament  on 
March  24,  control  of  Czecloslovakia 
book  production  was  formally  vested  in 
the  state.  Four  hundred  publishers  were 
nationalized  by  this  decree.  Certain  pub¬ 
lishing  privileges  were  extended  to 
churches,  trade  unions,  and  other  “ap¬ 
proved’’  cultural  or  economic  organiza¬ 
tions.  Individual  publishing  enterprise 
is  strictly  forbidden.  Henceforth  a  cen¬ 
tral  publishing  council,  with  the  advice 
of  subordinate  Czech  and  Slovak  na¬ 
tional  councils,  will  determine  what 
novels,  histories,  cook-books,  school¬ 
books,  etc.,  arc  fit  to  print. 

William  Rose  Bcn^t  comments  on 
modern  poetry  in  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature:  “Today  the  most  ‘modern’ 
poetry  has  fallen  into,  at  best,  a  stately 
walk.  Far  from  dancing,  it  docs  not  de¬ 
sire  any  regular  rhythm.  .  . .  Words  are 
often  used  without  any  attention  to  their 
precise  meaning  or  to  their  history,  but 
merely  for  their  suggestibility.  .  .  .  The 
genius  is  the  one  who  can  think  of  the 
most  hair-raising  juxtapositions  of 
words.’’ 


An  Austrian  Poet’s  Literary  Heritage* 

BY  ROBERT  BREUER 

Anton  Wildgans  who  died  in  1932,  only  fifty-two  years  old,  has  his  place  among 
jfy^the  foremost  Austrian  writers,  in  an  epoch  characterized  by  the  dying  splendor 

of  the  old  Habsburg  monarchy  and  the  following  catastrophe  of  the  First 
World  War.  This  epoch  in  turn  brought  disillusionment,  and  spiritual  as  well  as 
financial  poverty,  the  complete  turnover  of  long  established  moral  and  ethical 
values,  and  the  almost  compelling  force  de  resistance  for  a  writer  who  since  his 
earliest  beginnings  obeyed  only  the  voices  of  his  inner  heart  and  soul.  The  endless 
struggles  which  from  early  childhood  beset  Wildgans’  life — he  lost  his  mother  at 
the  age  of  four,  he  witnessed  his  father’s  creeping  sickness  for  a  full  decade,  he  half- 
willingly,  half-resistantly  took  up  the  study  of  law,  taking  odd  jobs  as  travel-com¬ 
panion,  teacher,  assistant-editor  and  civil  servant  to  earn  a  few  much-needed  pennies 
m  his  spare  time — all  these  struggles  which  depressed  the  twenty-two-year-old  man 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  once  called  himself  “an  old  man  amongst  youngsters,  a 
mere  child  amongst  the  grown-ups,’’  were  only  a  passing  nightmare  compared  with 
his  almost  incessant  fight  against  life’s  realistic  school.  Not  that  you  should  call  him 
a  dreamer.  He  was  taught  the  earnest  realities,  the  gripping  pains  of  sorrow,  the 
dynamic  forces  of  being  pushed  and  pulled — but  his  world  was  built  on  solid 
ground  with  solid  frontiers.  He  could  not  envisage  falling  into  an  abyss.  And,  as  they 
say  in  Austria,  “there  is  always  a  way  out,’’  this  popular  axiom  had  become  one  of 
his  unconsciously  adopted  maxims. 

And,  it  seems,  there  has  been  always  a  way  out  in  Wildgans’  life.  His  days, 
blessed  with  the  fruits  of  strenuous  work,  enjoyed  to  full  capacity  in  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  landscape  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  in  the  loneliness  of  a  small  Styrian  village 
or  in  his  comfortably  furnished  “Villa’’  in  Schubert’s  Modling  near  Vienna,  had  the 
cuter  appearance  of  a  well  deserved  happiness.  But  how  could  a  real  poet’s  soul 
compete  with  the  vague  trials  of  a  world  in  revolution?  How  did  he  master  his 
finances,  his  position  as  director  of  the  Vienna  Burgtheater,  an  office  which  he  took 
twice,  although  by  the  special  wish  of  “higher-ups”  only,  and  which  twice  restricted 
his  literary  work?  The  crisis  of  the  leading  German  theater  amidst  the  fearful 
years  of  inflation  could  not  be  prevented  even  by  such  a  masterful  and  ethical  di¬ 
rector  who  had  put  dramatic  literature,  the  work  of  the  ensemble,  the  artistic  stand¬ 
ards  above  questionable  box  office  successes,  stardom  and  show-off  stage  directors. 
But  while  the  ever  growing  inflation  raised  the  salaries  of  artists,  technicians,  stage¬ 
hands  and  clerks  from  day  to  day — these  people  being  assisted  by  forceful  unions — 
Wildgans’  directorial  income  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  trifle,  hardly  paying  his 
carfares  from  Modling  to  the  capital.  For  all  this,  and  for  a  bureaucratic  offensive 
which  felled  him  while  he  lay  on  the  sickbed,  the  great  plans  for  a  Biblical  trilogy — 
so  effectfully  begun  with  the  drama  Cain  and  which  was  to  include  later  two  more 
dramas,  Moses  and  fesus — had  to  be  given  up.  Sick  of  soul  and  body,  Wildgans  re¬ 
signed  his  position,  a  poverty-stricken,  disillusioned  man  whose  belief  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  solely  artistic  values  and  in  their  spiritual  victory  over  false  superficialities 
was  completely  shaken. 

But  there  were  ways  out.  He  had  a  wonderful  marriage,  a  splendid  home,  two 
gifted  boys.  They  were  always  waiting  to  give  him  courage,  rest,  strength.  He  did 
not  achieve  his  domestic  happiness  the  easy  way.  Coundess  letters  written  to  his 

•  Anton  Wildgans.  Ein  Lehen  in  Briefcn,  Manusknpten  und  Bildern.  Vienna.  Frick.  3  vols. 
1,497  pages. 
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fiancM  bear  witness  of  the  meaning  Wildgans  put  in  such  things  as  love,  married 
life  per  se,  belonging  to  one  another,  raising  children,  education,  etc.  A  pater 
jamilias  who  fully  realized  the  responsibilities  toward  wife  and  children.  A  hus¬ 
band  who  wanted  to  give — but  who  strictly  required  that  his  wife  respect  his  lit¬ 
erary  solitude.  A  self<ritical  spirit  who  frankly  opened  the  most  secret  chambers 
of  his  heart  and  the  characteristic  details  of  his  creative  powers.  One  who  stayed 
away  from  home  in  nature’s  loneliness  for  endless  months  and  who  disciplined 
himself  by  reporting  about  every  psychological  and  physiological  whim  of  his  days. 

It  was  the  method  of  writing  which  marked  Wildgans’  literary  work  and 
success.  Writing  for  him  was  only  reporting  the  truth.  One  is  reminded  of  Cha- 
misso’s  word:  “Das  Reich  der  Dichtkunst  ist  das  Reich  der  Wahrheit.’’  There  was 
hardly  anything  written  which  had  not  been  “sensed’’  or  “lived  through.’’  Even  in 
times  when  his  publisher  wanted  to  encourage  his  temporarily  sterile  spirit  by 
asking  him  to  take  up  this  or  that  subject,  Wildgans  would  have  rather  remained 
silent  than  to  write  something  out  of  phantasy  for  the  sake  of  money.  The  periods 
changed  abruptly;  there  were  months  when  he  could  sit  down  and  put  the  great 
sonnets  to  paper  in  a  single  blissful  torrent  of  inspiration;  there  were  times  when  a 
play  came  to  life  over  night.  But  many  a  year  Wildgans  chiseled  and  hied  out 
rhyme  for  rhyme  his  epic  in  hexameters,  Kirbisch,  that  child  of  sorrows  which  was 
to  become  one  of  the  most  appreciated  modern  poems  of  its  epoch.  In  it  Wildgans 
excelled  in  showing  us  modern  humanity  and  its  own  ridiculous  image,  its  false 
and  devilish  face,  the  giving  up  of  moral  values  and  the  empty  victory  of  new  and 
fearful  Gods. 

Great  is  the  number  of  friends  who  accompanied  Wildgans’  career;  there  are 
his  school  friends  Trebitsch  and  Satter  with  whom  he  discussed  all  philosophical 
problems  and  for  whom  he  always  felt  devotion.  There  are  other  literati  of  his 
time:  Theodor  Heinrich  Mayer  and  Max  Mell,  the  well-known  dramatists.  Winter- 
holler  and  Ginzkey,  two  novelists  of  kindred  spirit.  There  are  the  truly  great  ones, 
Hofmannsthal,  Schnitzler,  Auernheimer,  Zweig,  whose  respect  he  respectfully 
reciprocated.  He  corresponded  with  Richard  Dehmel,  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Joseph 
Marx  and  Richard  Strauss.  It  was  Stefan  Zweig  who  first  recognized  Anton  Wild¬ 
gans’  talent  when  he  recommended  him  to  contribute  to  the  Munich  literary  maga¬ 
zine,  Jugend,  and  who  later  called  public  attention  to  one  of  the  poet’s  earlier  dra¬ 
matic  works.  Zweig,  who  always  sensed  young  and  gifted  writers,  very  selflessly 
played  the  spiritual  mentor  and  Wildgans  felt  deep  gratitude  for  his  guidance,  con¬ 
fessing  he  never  before  experienced  such  voluntary  protection.  It  was  Arthur 
Schnitzler  who  once  proposed  Wildgans  for  President  of  the  Austrian  section  of  the 
P.E.N.  Club — “I  would  not  know  of  a  better  fitted  man’’ — but  who  reluctantly  gave 
up  his  plans  upon  the  candidate’s  sincere  doubts.  On  the  other  hand,  Wildgans  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  his  theatrical  position  won  the  co-operation  of  Franz  Werfel  and 
Richard  Bcer-Hofmann;  he  persuaded  Werfel  to  give  the  Burgtheater  the  sole  pre¬ 
miere  rights  of  his  new  drama,  Das  Reich  Gottes  in  Bohmen,  and  he  invited  B^r- 
Hofmann,  author  of  Jacob's  Dream,  to  arrange  a  performance  of  both  parts  of 
Goethe’s  Faust  on  one  evening,  an  experience  which,  although  the  performance 
lasted  almost  six  hours,  proved  to  be  a  magnificent  one. 

But  while  the  mutual  companionship  with  writer-friends  never  inspired  Wild¬ 
gans’  own  creations,  it  was  the  deep  and  unusual  friendship  with  his  publisher 
which  definitely  and  clearly  saved  him  from  spiritual  and  financial  exhaustion. 
Alfred  Staackmann,  owner  of  the  famous  Leipzig  publishing  house,  L.  Staack- 
mann,  trusted  Wildgans  to  such  a  degree  as  probably  no  other  publisher  could  have 
ever  done.  The  picture  of  this  fine  and  noble  character  as  mirrored  in  his  letters 
emerges  like  that  of  a  god-sent  patrician.  Even  in  times  when  Wildgans,  shaken 
by  bad  health,  paused  for  months,  the  checks  arrived  from  Leipzig  with  marvellous 
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punctuality.  Every  financial  proposition  that  Wildgans,  in  utter  despair,  submitted 
to  Staackmann  was  granted  without  delay.  Very  seldom  indeed  would  you  find  a 
publisher  who  put  such  high  hopes  into  a  poet  whose  published  works  by  no  means 
brought  him  immediate  riches  in  return.  More  than  that:  Staackmann  accepted  and 
fulfilled  all  wishes  of  his  author  in  regard  to  print,  binding,  type,  printing  and  circu¬ 
lation;  and  Wildgans  more  than  once  insisted  on  the  collaboration  of  famous  artists 
for  sketching  and  lettering  of  his  works.  It  was  Staackmann’s  generous  attitude 
which  saved  Wildgans’  personal  belongings  from  attachment  by  the  Income  Tax 
Office,  this  procedure  ironically  set  one  day  after  the  world  premiere  of  his  drama 
Liebe.  But  the  publisher  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  author’s  honesty  which  made 
every  promise  come  through;  driven  and  inspired  by  the  wish  to  repay,  he  batded 
with  the  demonic  forces  of  the  “outer  life,’’  he  fled  from  his  worldly  experiences 
to  his  desk  in  order  to  concentrate  again  on  his  life  work. 

It  was  a  typical  Austrian  fate  which  befell  Wildgans.  He  who  was  the  literary 
apostle  of  his  homeland  had  to  be  “discovered’’  by  way  of  Berlin.  But  not  in  this 
sense  alone  the  prophet’s  voice  remained  unheard  at  home.  Yes,  they  honored  him 
with  tides — yet  he  had  to  petition  like  an  underling  for  his  well  earned  pension 
rights.  They  sent  emissaries  to  his  sickbed  asking  him  to  reconsider  his  refusal  to 
take  over  again  the  direction  of  the  Burgtheater,  only  to  play  tricks  again  on  him 
after  he  had  changed  his  mind  and  took  the  office.  Tliey  came  to  his  lectures  and 
filled  the  halls  of  the  Urania  and  the  Kulturbund  when  the  author,  an  excellent 
orator,  read  some  chapters  of  his  epic,  but  did  they  buy  his  books  to  the  extent  of 
the  author’s  profit?  Truly,  he  was  not  a  fashionable  writer  who  would  have  wanted 
to  gain  wide  audience  by  cheap  sensational  or  erotic  books,  a  “mere  poet’’  only,  a 
“Herr  Hofrat,’’  a  “dreamer’’  perhaps,  and  for  such  trivial  matters  the  Viennese  in 
particular  did  not  care.  .  .  . 

There  are  some  proofs  of  farsighted  wisdom  in  Wildgans’  letters  such  as  you 
would  not  expect  of  a  “dreamer.’’  After  the  German  collapse  in  1918  he  wrote  to 
Richard  Dehmel,  the  German  lyricist:  “The  Reich  whose  capital  is  Berlin  can  be 
destroyed  and  torn  asunder — that  Germany,  however,  whose  metropolis  is  Weimar, 
will  remain  forever.’’  We  could  hardly  find  a  better  fitting  sentence  for  the  Goethe- 
Year.  And  wouldn’t  you  be  surprised  to  find  such  prophetic  words  as  these  sent  to 
Staackmann  in  1925:  “.  .  .  the  fate  of  the  world  does  not  depend  upon  who  will 
become  President  of  Germany,  but  how  world  history  will  sooner  or  later  solve  the 
great  Russian  enigma.’’ 

The  hundreds  of  letters  and  documents,  carefully  edited  by  his  widow,  Lilly 
Wildgans,  bear  witness  to  the  vivid  and  sincere  mood  in  which  this  “mere  poet” 
saw  the  world.  His  generation  did  not  fully  recognize  the  voice  which  spoke  in 
parables  and  natural  clarity,  that  voice  which  expressed  the  eternal  ethical  values 
in  monumental  documents  of  poetry,  drama,  and  prose.  The  hitherto  unpublished 
sketches,  speeches,  short  stories,  and  poems  which  build  the  annex  to  the  life-story 
in  letters  shed  further  light  on  Wildgans’  literary  mission,  and  prove  to  the  reader 
the  depth  and  meaning  of  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  all,  remained  true  to  himself. — 
New  Yorl(  City.  _  _ 


The  Publishers’  Week}y  informs  us 
that  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  Dictionary  of  Selected 
Synonyms  in  the  Principal  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  Languages  by  Carl  Darling  Buck, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Comparative 
Philology  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Words  arc  arranged  according  to  their 
meanings  and  the  customary  words  for 
a  given  idea  in  the  principal  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  languages  arc  followed  by  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  their  etymological  and  semantic 
history.  The  book  contains  about  1,600 
pages  and  sells  for  $40. 


My  Debt  to  Goethe 


(A  Testimonial  Meeting) 


From  Fernand  Baldensperger,  Paris: 


ON  the  French  side  of  the  Franco-German  border,  after  the  war  of  1870-71, 
some  special  conditions  were  probably  needed  to  stimulate  a  distinctive  Goethe 
curiosity  in  a  boy  brought  up  in  a  climate  where  most  things  German  were 
associated  with  the  Bismarckian  era,  across  the  new  frontier.  May  I  say  that  a  queer 
family  tradition,  however,  marked  out  the  great  Rhenish  writer  for  a  different 
designation?  It  was  said  that  my  good  mother,  when  a  young  girl  quite  ignorant 
of  foreign  literature,  in  the  60’s,  was  once  taking  part  in  a  session  of  table-turning 
devotees — a  pastime  recently  imported  from  the  States:  and  Goethe’s  I  phi  genie  was 
the  answer  to  a  casual  inquiry:  what  is  the  masterpiece  of  German  literature? 

More  positive,  if  less  spectacular,  was  the  incentive  gained,  in  the  doubtful 
years  of  vocational  uncertainty,  from  a  motto  in  Wilhelm  Meister  (a  fact  I  re¬ 
corded  in  my  book  Une  Vie  par  mi  d’autres):  “Try  to  become  a  good  fiddler,  and 
some  conductor  will  certainly  have  a  place  for  you  in  his  orchestra.”  Such  an  advice, 
given  by  a  man  who  detested  hereditary  privilege  as  much  as  immoderate  jostling 
with  the  elbows,  was  encouraging  in  the  fight  for  degrees,  and  in  the  broader  hope 
for  individual  development. 

The  rest  is  not  silence,  but  work.  When  I  decided  to  study  Goethe’s  influence 
upon  French  thought  and  art,  I  was  fully  aware  of  Sainte-Bcuve’s  true  remark: 
France  (as  well  as  any  other  foreign  country,  and  after  all,  as  Germany  herself) 
was  obliged  to  “spell  gradually”  the  message  included  in  an  immense  and  versatile 
production,  in  a  life  closely  connected  with  it.  Consequently,  it  was  advisable,  by 
perusing  newspapers  and  periodicals,  to  scrutinize  the  successive  admissions,  by  the 
general  reading  public,  of  a  lyrical  poet  who  was  at  the  same  time  an  investigator 
in  natural  science,  of  a  Promethean  revoltee  conquering  poise  and  inner  balance,  of 
Werther  turned  to  Faust. 

Like  the  “red  thread”  mentioned  by  Goethe  himself,  how  could  such  a  presence 
fail  to  accompany  a  career  initiated  by  so  many  hours  of  studious  research  devoted 
to  Goethe?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  translated  many  poems,  ascertained  many  biblio¬ 
graphical  details,  backed  the  effort  of  my  friend  Michel  Arnauld  for  a  more  popular 
presentation  of  “la  sagesse  de  Goethe,”  traced  Goethean  approaches,  or  their  re¬ 
verse,  in  Maurice  Barres,  Andre  Gide,  Paul  Valery,  helped  H.  Loiseau,  J.  M.  Carr^, 
L.  L.  Mackall,  and  others,  in  their  work.  And  when,  on  a  winter  morning  of  1907, 
in  the  Weimarian  Goethe-Schiller  Archiv,  under  the  auspices  of  B.  Suphan  who 
deplored  the  growing  rivalry  of  the  Nietzsche  Archiv  nearby,  I  proposed  (in  the 
dignified  Album  of  the  House)  a  more  correct  explanation  of  the  Euphorion  myth 
in  the  Second  Faust,  I  possibly  rendered  a  service  equal  to  many  punctilious  dis¬ 
criminations  of  “philology.” 

Is  all  this  leading  to  “World  Literature”?  Very  likely,  but  not  in  the  loose 
sense  too  often  given  to  a  hope  so  dear,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the  septuagenarian; 
for  he  distinctly  restricted  the  valid  scope  of  “Weltliteratur”  to  whatever  had  been 
permeated  with  the  spirit  of  old  Greece.  A  broad  universe,  nevertheless— one  in 
which  America  has  its  place,  without  any  doubt,  if  we  remember  Goethe^ s  words  of 
welcome  to  so  many  visitors  from  the  States:  Cogswell,  Bancroft,  Harrison,  and 
others,  and  the  leading  theme  of  his  views,  as  recorded  by  the  first  of  those  visitors 
from  overseas: 

“He  turned  to  America,  and  spoke  of  its  hopes  and  promises  in  a  manner  that 
showed  it  had  been  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  and  made  juster  and  more  rational 
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observations  upon  its  literary  pretensions  and  character  than  I  ever  heard  from  any 
man  in  Europe." 

From  Benedetto  Croce,  Naples: 

(Translated  by  Joseph  G.  Fucilla,  Northwestern  University). 

Someone  has  shrewdly  observed  that  great  poets  are  not  the  interpreters  and 
representatives  of  their  people,  but  rather  their  opponents,  their  critics,  their  moni¬ 
tors,  and  their  complements.  In  this  connection  we  recall  Dante  and  the  Florentines 
as  he  himself  viewed  them;  Cervantes  and  his  fellow  Spaniards,  who  were  overfond 
of  tales  of  knight  errantry;  Shakespeare  and  the  English,  proverbially  dignified  and 
cold,  much  unlike  his  own  plays;  and  Goethe,  serene,  harmonious,  generously 
human,  in  contrast  to  his  Germans  with  their  zest  for  war  and  fanaticism  about 
their  race,  determined  and  industrious,  to  be  sure,  but  also  somewhat  pedantic.  Nor 
did  Goethe  please  the  politicians  in  his  country,  who  more  than  once  preferred  a 
second-rate  poet  like  Schiller  to  his  sovereign  genius,  and  when,  in  1932,  the  first 
centenary  of  Goethe’s  death  arrived,  coinciding  with  the  frenzied  phase  of  national 
tradition,  one  felt  in  the  celebrations  that  were  being  prepared  with  scant  enthusi¬ 
asm  a  void,  an  estrangement,  between  him  and  what  was  to  become  Hitler’s 
Germany. 

I  did  not  answer  the  invitations  to  participate  in  the  1932  commemoration  of 
Goethe  in  Germany  because  they  seemed  insincere  to  me.  Rather  I  reopened  his 
books,  reread  them,  and  continued  to  make  them  the  subjects  of  critical  studies  as 
I  had  done  during  the  first  World  War  when  Germany  was  arrayed  against  Italy; 
as  I  did  again  during  World  War  II  when  Italy,  having  become  Fascist,  was  allied 
to  Germany,  which  had  become  Nazi.  And  invariably  I  derived  comfort,  calmness 
and  courage  from  Goethe  inasmuch  as  I  have  always  been  transported  by  him  be¬ 
yond  the  sphere  of  material  things.  Unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to  speak  openly 
and  directly  at  that  time,  as  I  had  done  previous  to  1914,  with  those  Germans  who, 
like  me,  are  versed  in  philosophy,  history  and  poetry,  so  as  to  exchange  ideas  and 
plans  and  to  establish  intimate  and  enduring  friendships  with  them. 

The  great  age  about  which  Germany  legitimately  ought  to  boast  is  the  period 
which  produced  a  poet  like  Wolfgang  Goethe,  thinkers  like  Kant,  Hegel  and 
Jacobi,  historians,  philologists,  physicists  and  mathematicians.  Certainly  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  proud  of  the  age  of  Weimar  in  spite  of  the  appeal  of  its  antithesis,  the  Ger¬ 
many  of  Potsdam.  That  is  no  doubt  true,  but,  even  though  they  are  sincere  about  it, 
they  conceive  of  it  as  something  wholly  German  or  as  a  reaction  and  rebellion  that 
w’as  peculiarly  German.  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts  maintain,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  just  as  the  path  for  the  Ueder  of  Goethe  was  prepared  by  lit¬ 
erary  movements  in  Italy  and  France  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  so,  too,  there  was  no  philosophical,  philological  or  historical  discovery  taking 
place  in  Germany  without  precedent  or  beginning  in  Italy,  France,  England  and 
other  European  countries.  What  the  Germany  of  the  age  of  Weimar  had  that 
genuinely  belonged  to  it  was  a  group  of  first<lass  minds  perhaps  equalled  only 
by  the  group  that  existed  in  the  Greece  of  Pericles.  Through  it  she  was  able  to 
exercise  a  hegemony  in  the  world  of  ideas,  a  position  that  was  not  due  to  her 
Deutschtum  or  Germanism,  but  rather  to  her  Europatum,  or,  to  be  more  exact, 
to  that  human  destiny  which  had  previously  entrusted  such  leadership  to  the  Italy 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  to  the  France  of  Descartes  and  Louis  XIV.  .  .  . 

From  Walter  Mehring,  New  York  City: 

Germany  has  produced  but  one  universal  genius:  Goethe.  Hardly  any  other 
world  celebrity  has  remained  so  lonely  a  figure.  German  literature  has  only  one 
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poetic  work  that  can  compete  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  world  literature — namely 
with  Shakespeare’s  plays,  or  Cyrano  de  Bergerac’s  Vautre  monde — and  that  is 
Goethe’s  unstageable,  untranslatable  dramatic  poem  Faust.  Until  the  First  World 
War,  it  was  quite  fashionable  in  Germany  to  use  the  mysterious  Faust,  and  mainly 
the  second  part  of  that  drama,  as  an  excuse  and  an  alibi  for  philosophical  charlatanism 
or  ’’mental  dishonesty,”  as  Nietzsche  called  it.  This  has  contributed  to  bringing 
Goethe  and  his  work  into  the  disrepute  of  being  unintelligible.  However,, it  was 
precisely  his  inexorable  transparency  which  frightened  his  readers.  Because  of  his 
belief  in  the  gnostic  Demiurgos,  because  of  his  devil’s  pact  with  the  Greek  Daimon 
he  was  in  ill  repute  as  the  ’’great  pagan.”  Because  of  his  stylistic  virtuosity,  which 
revolutionized  the  lyric  form  (Faust,  2nd  part;  W est-0‘estlicher  Diwan),  the  ro¬ 
mantics  called  him  ’’the  senile  cold  artist  of  Weimar.”  Because  of  his  open  contempt 
for  the  Prussian-Germanic,  national istically  and  socially  elaborate  demagoguery  of 
the  German  ’’rising  of  1813”  he  was  considered  unpatriotic  and  reactionary.  With 
these  prejudices  against  Germany’s  only  universal  genius,  my  generation,  and 
thus  myself,  has  been  brought  up  in  German  high  schools  and  universities.  Only 
later,  strictly  speaking  only  in  exile,  have  I  been  able  to  read  Goethe  without  bias. 
The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birthday  has  been  solemnly  celebrated  in 
all  zones  of  Germany,  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  world.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  quite  a  few  of  those  who  now  pretend  they  are  the  sole  heirs  to  his  spirit  have 
withheld  from  Goethe’s  true  value  the  recognition  it  deserves.  The  genius  Goethe 
still  remains  a  world-famous  unknown. 

From  Helmut  Rehder,  University  of  Illinois: 

In  our  quest  for  the  meaning  of  the  Humanities  Goethe  offers  both  example 
and  guidance  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  times.  His  poetry  mirrors  not  only  his  but 
our  own  experiences,  aspirations,  shortcomings,  habits,  and  excuses.  The  subjects  of 
his  novels  and  dramas  may  have  become  antiquated,  but  Goethe’s  basic  image  of 
man  still  stands.  His  writings  on  art  and  nature  are  guided  by  his  concern  for  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  human  individual  for  whom  artistic  creations  and  scientific 
discoveries  are  presumed  to  be  beneficial.  In  the  intellectual  world  Goethe’s  works 
spodight  the  objectives  of  a  universal  perspective  vast  enough  to  support  those  who, 
by  necessity  or  choice,  employ  their  energies  as  experts  or  specialists  in  limited  fields. 
To  the  student  of  letters,  Goethe’s  calm  and  penetrating  elucidation  of  ’’form”  and 
’’substance”  in  literary  art,  or  of  change  and  permanence  in  life,  may  indeed  appear 
the  most  profitable  contribution  yet  conceived  for  an  age  in  which  critics  not  in¬ 
frequently  confuse  the  brilliance  of  their  own  views  with  an  understanding  of  the 
art  work  itself.  Those  who  read  Goethe  with  thoughtful  circumspection  discover  his 
considered  vindication  of  life  in  all  forms;  they  hear  his  words  of  warning  and  of 
encouragement,  but  above  all,  they  gain  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  security,  which 
is  the  most  urgent  desire  of  our  time. 

From  Edmond  Vermeil,  Sorbonne,  Paris: 

He  who,  as  an  ordinary  citizen  or  as  a  specialist  in  matters  German,  has  spent 
his  life  in  the  company  of  Goethe  cannot  but  feel  toward  the  poet  infinite  gratitude. 
Not  only  does  Goethe  reveal  to  us  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  magnificence  of 
nature,  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  the  human  soul.  He  has  lifted,  with  a  courage 
and  a  perspicacity  which  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired,  the  veil  which  often 
hides  from  us  the  somber  aspects  of  life,  the  horrors  of  reality  which  avoid  our 
notice  whenever  our  cowardice  induces  us  to  ignore  them.  With  Goethe,  the  issue 
is  not  between  optimism  and  pessimism.  The  one  corrects  the  other.  What  matters 
is  to  assert  ourselves,  to  save  our  personality  through  the  thousands  of  dangers,  the 
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thousands  of  trials,  the  thousands  of  pains  our  existence  has  in  store  for  us.  This 
is  the  eternal  lesson  of  Faust,  the  immortal  masterpiece  of  the  great  genius  whose 
memory  hovers  over  a  guilty  Germany,  wounded  by  two  deserved  defeats,  over  a 
Europe  ambitious  to  accomplish  the  indispensable  task  of  her  unity,  over  a  world 
thirsting  for  peace,  longing  for  hard  conquered  and  upheld  harmony,  and  for  that 
powerful  light  which  emanates  from  passions  vanquished. 

From  W.  A.  Willibrand,  University  of  Oklahoma: 

Like  many  a  youth  of  German  origin,  my  first  literary  love  was  Schiller,  the 
Schiller  of  Wilhelm  Tell.  Goethe’s  Hermann  und  Dorothea  was  at  best  a  poor  second 
for  my  favor  but  the  love  story  had  its  appeal,  while  improbabilities  of  plot  and  the 
smug,  bourgeois,  self-made-man  character  of  the  innkeeper  did  not  trouble  me  at 
that  time.  In  later  years  this  idyllic  epic,  the  one  longer  poem  which  Goethe  wrote 
to  please  his  bourgeois-minded  Germans,  pleased  me  least  among  all  his  works.  I 
looked  upon  my  changed  attitude  towards  Hermann  und  Dorothea  as  a  sign  of 
modest  growth  for  which  Goethe  himself  was  the  inspiration. 

In  my  native  German-speaking  community  of  Westphalia,  Missouri,  my  way 
to  Goethe  led  by  way  of  folksongs,  hymns,  and  many  other  bits  of  German  verse. 
The  transition  to  Heidenroslein,  Mignon  and  Erl^dnig  was  easy  and  natural  and 
these,  followed  by  a  host  of  others,  were  the  basis  of  my  love  for  German  lyric  and 
ballad  poetry. 

Another  stage  of  my  growth  with  Goethe  lay  in  the  perusal  of  his  aphoristic 
wisdom.  It  became  a  haven  of  refuge  and  a  source  of  moral  sustenance  when  the 
world  seemed  distant,  unfeeling,  disunited.  Goethe’s  epigrams  tended  to  give  me 
a  feeling  of  oneness  with  an  integrated  conception  of  human  experience.  Symbolic 
of  the  human  sympathy  they  aroused  is  the  one  which  always  makes  me  feel  sorry 
for  people  who  must  spend  summer  after  summer  without  witnessing  meteorologi¬ 
cal  disturbances:  "Alles  in  der  Welt  Idsst  sich  ertragenj  Nur  nicht  eine  Reihe  von 
schonen  Tagen." 

The  ideal  of  a  progressively  and  spiritually  uniting  humanity  takes  us,  with 
Goethe,  into  the  realm  of  the  metaphysical.  The  Goethean  will  to  renunciation  and 
self-limitation  expressed  in  certain  yearnings  of  his  lyrics,  confirmed  for  me  the 
validity  of  mystical  experience.  The  gradual  emergence  of  his  spiritualized  quest 
for  truth  and  beauty  (science  and  art)  appealed  immensely  more  to  me  than  the 
building  up  of  one’s  life  around  a  specialty  as  an  absolute.  Goethe  taught  me  that 
faith  may  be  necessary  to  round  out  our  fragmentary  human  knowledge.  Goethe 
believed  in  a  world  integrated  with  all  aspects  of  itself  and  with  the  contemplation 
of  the  eternal.  I  quote  a  pertinent  bit  of  his  verse  in  a  translation  by  Ludwig 
Lewisohn: 

“Naught  that  is  perishable/  Deem  thou  of  worth!/  Us  to  eternalize/  Are 
we  on  earth.’’ 


May  it  be  that  Jean  Giono  is  jealous 
of  the  laurels  of  Jules  Romains.?  He  has 
written  a  series  of  twenty  books,  no  one 
of  which  has  yet  been  published,  and 
which  arc  to  be  published  under  the 
title  Chroniques. 

All  the  great  events  which  occurred 
throughout  the  world  between  1800  and 
1947  arc,  it  seems,  passed  in  review. 
Great  events,  in  Jean  Giono’s  interpre¬ 


tation  of  the  phrase,  are  such  matters  as 
epidemics,  earthquakes,  wars.  After  the 
roman-fleuve,  the  chronique-fleuve. 

More  than  this,  the  hermit  of  Manos- 
que  has  written  his  Journal,  another 
ocean  of  words,  which  will  blacken  at 
least  15,000  pages.  But  this  work  is  not 
to  appear  till  after  the  death  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  MSmoires  d’outre-tombe  once 
more. . . .  (France-Amerique). 


Not  in  the  Reviews 


Non-Fiction  is  Tailing  the 
Lead  in  Japan 

(From  the  Military  Intelligence  Section, 
General  Stall,  Allied  Translator  and  In¬ 
terpreter  Section,  Tokyo) 

“The  growing  popularity  of  non-fic¬ 
tion  books  is  emphasized  by  several  mag¬ 
azine  writers  who  discuss  recent  and 
contemporary  literary  trends  in  Japan. 
The  works  of  nationally  famous  Doc¬ 
tor  Nagai  Takashi,  whose  four  books,  all 
of  them  top  best-sellers,  record  his  reflec¬ 
tions  as  a  sufferer  from  the  Nagasaki 
atomic  bomb  explosion,  are  especially 
noted.  The  general  preference  of  Japa¬ 
nese  readers  for  non-fiction  at  this  time 
is  attributed  to  a  growing  desire  for  en¬ 
lightenment  about  postwar  develop¬ 
ments  in  Japan.  Readers  also  exhibit 
keen  interest  in  American  institutions 
and  Western  culture  generally,  commen¬ 
tators  observe. 


“Beginning  early  this  year,  non-fic¬ 
tion  consisting  chiefly  of  biographical 
reminiscences  and  records  of  experiences 
has  predominated  among  best-sellers,  it 
is  pointed  out  in  an  article  compiled  by 
staff  members  of  the  popular  weekly 
Shul(an  Asahi.  Citing  a  survey  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Japan  Publications  Distribu¬ 
tion  Company  (Nippon  Shuppan  Hai- 
\yu  Kahishi)(t  Kaisha),  the  largest  dis¬ 
tributor  of  books  and  magazines  in 
Japan,  the  writers  note  that  the  best¬ 
sellers  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1949  were  as  follows:  (1)  Nagai  Tak¬ 
ashi,  “Leaving  My  Children  Behind” 
(Konot^o  o  Nol(oshite),  non-fiction, 
300,000  copies;  Hanayama  Shinsho, 
“Discovering  Peace”  (Heiwa  no  Ha\- 
\en),  non-fiction,  180,000;  Nagai  Taka¬ 
shi,  “The  Bells  of  Nagasaki”  (Nagasaki 
no  Kane),  non-fiction,  100,000;  Tani- 
zaki  Junichiro,  “Snowflakes”  (Sasame 
Yul(i),  fiction,  80,000. 


GONCOURT  ACADEMY  MEMBERS 


Left  to  right:  Leon  Larguier,  Francis  Carcof,  Colette,  newly  elected  president, 
Andr^  Billy,  Roland  Dorgel^s,  Lucien  Descavesf* 

t  Deceased.  (French  Press  and  Information  Service) 
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Bool^s  Abroad  new 
Editor  and  Manager 


Current  Digest  of  the 
Soviet  Press 

(Published  weekly  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Slavic  Studies  appointed  by 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  So¬ 
cieties  and  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council.) 

By  S.  R.  TOMPKINS 
The  purpose  of  this  weekly  digest, 
which  began  publication  February  1, 
1949,  is  to  give  a  cross  section  of 
current  Soviet  journalism.  It  contains 
translations  and  condensations  from 
some  forty  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
To  those  unaccustomed  to  Communist 
invective,  the  cumulative  effect  of  de¬ 
nunciations  of  western  culture,  capital¬ 
ism  and  the  “imperialistic  powers” 
(Great  Britain  and  the  United  States) 
may  come  as  something  of  a  shock.  But 
however  one  might  be  inclined  to  dis¬ 
count  the  extravagant  lengths  to  which 
it  goes,  it  might  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 


that  Soviet  citizens  have  no  other  source 
of  information  on  current  problems. 
Such  a  picture  makes  the  future  of  inter¬ 
national  understanding  dark  indeed. 

But  this  literature  has  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  function.  The  careful  student,  who 
manages  to  wade  through  the  mass  of 
diatribes  and  distortions,  will  get  here 
and  there  a  clue  not  only  to  the  party 
line  for  the  moment  but  more  than  a 
broad  hint  of  Soviet  policy,  both  in  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  affairs.  This  practice 
of  overlaying  significant  things  with  a 
mass  of  tendentious  claims  is  often  cal¬ 
culated  to  distract  attention  from  the 
really  important  issues.  The  role  of  the 
Soviet  press  is  to  tell  the  people  what  it 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  administration 
that  they  should  believe;  facts  as  such 
arc  apparently  assumed  to  have  no  exist¬ 
ence  apart  from  opinion.  Such  a  func¬ 
tion  is  not  unknown  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  press;  what  is  without  prece¬ 
dent  is  the  exclusive  degree  of  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  press  to  this  end.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  speculate  how  the  modern 
world,  accustomed  to  believe  that  the 
printed  word  has  no  value  without  a 
foundation  of  facts,  will  adjust  itself  to 
this  complete  reversal  of  the  common 
understanding  of  journalism. 

Nevertheless,  no  student  of  Soviet  af¬ 
fairs  can  afford  to  ignore  this  digest 
especially  if  he  is  unable  to  use  the  orig¬ 
inal  Russian  journals. — University  of 
Ol^lahoma. 

Poet  of  Old  Russia 

(Contributed  by  Professor  Herbert 
Steiner,  Queens  College,  N.Y.) 

Vyacheslav  (Vcnccslas)  Ivanov,  last 
of  the  great  poets  and  thinkers  of  old 
Russia,  died  July  16  in  Rome  where  he 
had  been  living  since  he  left  Russia  in 
1924.  Born  1866  in  Moscow,  he  studied 
in  Berlin  with  the  famous  historian 
Theodor  Mommsen  and  himself  became 
an  eminent  classical  scholar.  After  1905 
he  was  one  of  the  centers  of  intellectual 
and  philosophical  life,  first  in  Petersburg 
then  in  Moscow.  He  was  considered  the 
most  brilliant  debater  and  conversation- 
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alist  of  the  decade  before  the  First  World 
War.  With  Alexander  Blok,  Ivanov  rep¬ 
resents  the  so  called  Second  Symbolbt 
Generation.  Unlike  most  of  his  country¬ 
men  he  was  at  the  same  time  profound¬ 
ly  Russian  and  profoundly  Western.  Sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  poetry  (Cor  Ardens, 
Man),  of  essays  (The  Russian  Idea,  Dos¬ 
toevsky),  a  work  on  Dionysos  and  the 
Predionysian  Cults,  as  well  as  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  classics  and  of  Goethe  estab¬ 
lished  his  fame.  He  wrote  not  only  in 
Russian  but  in  the  classical  languages, 
and  in  German,  French,  and  Italian.  He 
developed  from  a  masterly  refined  and 
erudite  style  to  one  of  masterly  sim¬ 
plicity. 

In  1920  he  and  the  critic  M.  Gerzhen- 
zon,  staying  together  in  a  Home  for  In¬ 
tellectual  Workers  in  Moscow,  wrote  the 
Correspondence  Between  Two  Corners 
of  a  Room,  one  of  the  significant  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  concept  of  civilization  in  our 
time.  It  was  translated  into  four  lan¬ 
guages,  but  first  became  available  to 
the  English  speaking  world  in  1948,  in 
the  periodical  Mesa.  Some  of  Ivanov’s 
poems  have  been  rendered  into  English 
by  A.  Yarmolinsky  and  Babette  Deutsch. 
A  few  years  after  the  Revolution,  Ivan¬ 
ov,  self-exiled,  as  always  detached  from 
politics,  became  converted  from  the 
Greek  to  the  Roman  Church.  He  taught 
at  the  Collegio  Borromeo  in  Pavia,  Italy, 
and  later  at  the  Accademia  Gregoriana 
of  the  Vatican. 

Bertram  D.  Wolfe  on  Samuel 
Putnam* s  Translation  of 
Don  Quixote 

“I  have  read  all  the  more  or  less  cur¬ 
rent  translations  of  the  Quixote,  from 
Jarvis  and  Ormsby  who  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  out  of  print,  to  Motteux 
“who  should  never  have  been  put  into 
print  but  is  the  version  Americans  cur¬ 
rently  depend  on.  And  I  have  read  with 
considerable  respect  and  admiration 
most  of  Putnam’s  translations  from  the 
various  Latin  tongues,  Spanish,  French, 
Portuguese.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
never  has  Putnam  done  better  in  a  life¬ 


time  of  translating  and  never  has  Don 
Quixote  been  as  well  done  into  Eng¬ 
lish  .  .  .  Whereas  some  translators  have 
been  so  obsessed  by  the  touches  of  orna¬ 
mental  Renaissance,  pastoral  elegance 
and  occasional  high-flown  parody  of  the 
‘medieval’  romances  of  chival^  that 
they  have  fallen  into  the  trap  of  the  con¬ 
tinuously  archaic,  others  have  been 
caught  by  the  folk-speech,  raciness  and 
absurdities  of'  the  farcical  sections  and 
have  reduced  the  whole  rich  work  to  a 
rather  dreary,  continuous  straining  for 
slap-stick  obscenity  and  clowning,  and 
yet  others  have  contented  themselves 
with  pedestrianism,  flat  and  dull  mo¬ 
dernity  and  colloquialism.  Mr.  Putnam 
has  made  a  translation  that  is  equal  to 
the  richness  and  varied  change  of  pace 
of  the  original,  from  high-flown  parody 
to  homely  folk  wisdom,  from  contrived 
grandiloquence  to  gentle  poetry,  from 
physical  farce  to  deeply  human  comedy 
that  is  sometimes  near  tears  .  .  .  Those 
who  do  not  know  enough  Spanish  to 
read  the  original  and  have  had  to  take 
on  faith  the  verdict  that  this  is  one  of 
the  great  works  of  universal  literature 
will  at  last  have  a  translation  sufHciendy 
close  to  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes 
so  that  they  can  read  it  with  some  of 
the  leisurely  and  rewarding  pleasure 
with  which  those  of  us  who  know  the 
Spanish  tongue  have  read  and  reread  it.” 

Good  Advice 

(Roger  Picard  in  Le  Travailleur, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts) 

.  .  Renouvier,  who  had  read  James 
and  had  corresponded  with  him  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  was  clearly  conscious  of  the 
originality  of  the  young  American  phi¬ 
losopher.  Shortly  after  James’s  appoint¬ 
ment  to  a  professorship  at  Harvard, 
Renouvier  wrote  him  a  letter  urging 
him  to  retain  the  fundamental  elements 
of  his  thinking,  and  also,  in  order  to 
spare  his  somewhat  delicate  eyes,  he 
counselled  him  not  to  do  too  much  read¬ 
ing.  ‘Your  originality,  your  direct  vision 
of  the  realities,  could  suffer  rather  than 
profit  by  a  great  amount  of  reading, 
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especially  in  the  German  philosophers. 
I  have  the  feeling  when  I  read  you,  that 
you  are  destined  to  found  an  American 
philosophy.  Don’t  sacrifice  to  foreign 
gods!  Forgive  me  for  presuming  to  give 
you  advice.  I’m  an  old  man,  and  I  hope 
my  age  will  excuse  me.’  Renouvier  was 
then  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  (he  lived 
more  than  20  years  longer)  and  James 
was  43.  The  old  man’s  advice  was  well 
received,  and  he  proved  a  true  prophet. 

Is  Latin  America  Sterile? 

(Jaime  Eyzaguirre,  in  LatinoamSrica, 
Mexico  City) 

“.  .  .  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  America  still  has  rich  latent  re¬ 
sources  of  spirituality,  and  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  till  a  vigorous  hand  comes  out  of 
the  silence,  penetrates  to  the  vitals  of 
society,  and  tears  us  free  from  foreign 
tutelage.  We  can  never  conquer  the 
world’s  respect  till  we  prove  that  we  are 
free,  that  we  have  something  to  offer, 
that  we  have  recovered  our  faith  in 
our  own  destiny  and  our  confidence 
in  our  own  powers.  On  the  day  when  we 


make  peace  with  our  own  collective  soul 
and  seek  there,  and  not  from  foreigners, 
the  answers  to  our  troubled  questions; 
on  the  day  when  the  painter  and  the 
musician  speak  to  each  other  with  the 
voice  of  the  earthquake  and  cease  play¬ 
ing  with  figures  of  speech  and  wasting 
their  phrases  on  the  air;  on  the  day  when 
the  novelist  abandons  the  monotonous 
theme  of  class  resentment  and  begins  an 
earnest  and  loving  study  of  the  heart 
of  our  people;  on  the  day  when  the  great 
poets,  unconscious  prophets  of  a  splen¬ 
did  cultural  future,  cast  aside  such  un¬ 
natural  exotic  pseudonyms  as  Mistral 
and  Neruda,  and  sign  their  writings 
frankly  with  their  legal  American 
names,  Lucila  Godoy  and  Neftalf  Reyes; 
on  that  day  we  shall  have  attained  an  au¬ 
thentic  status  which  will  win  the  respect 
of  the  world  of  culture.” 

'No  Square  Deal 

Sur  of  Buenos  Aires  brings  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  the  unfortunate 
situation  of  the  publishing  business  in 
Latin  America.  Until  1935  Spain  was 
the  only  Spanish-speaking  country  that 
printed  books  on  a  commercial  scale  and 
her  market  included  all  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  countries,  Portugal  and  Brazil. 
Printing  in  Latin  America  was  limited 
mainly  to  textbooks  for  elementary 
schools  and  other  books  for  a  domestic 
market. 

The  sudden  bursting  into  bloom  of 
the  South  American  publishing  indus¬ 
try  was  made  possible  by  several  factors. 
There  was  already  a  well  established 
paper  manufacturing  business,  the 
graphic  arts  were  well  developed,  and 
the  educational  efforts  of  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  had  produced  a  surpris¬ 
ing  cultural  growth  resulting  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  group  of  readers.  Finally,  while 
in  Spain  books  almost  ceased  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  from  July  1936  to  December  1939 
because  of  the  Civil  War,  in  America 
great  editorial  firms  were  established  and 
reached  out  into  the  world  market.  In¬ 
tellectuals  who  Bed  from  Spain  collabo¬ 
rated  in  these  ventures  in  Latin  Ameri- 
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ca.  But  Latin  America  had  her  own  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  field  and  while  the  exiles 
helped  they  did  hot  actually  found  new 
enterprises.  The  conditions  of  growth 
were  already  present  and  this  was  simply 
the  opportunity  publishers  needed. 
Moreover,  Latin  America  gave  publish¬ 
ing  a  new  modern  trend  and  Spain 
quickly  recognized  it  as  a  rival.  The 
Spanish  editors  were  quick  to  recover, 
were  unified  under  a  dictatorship,  and 
aimed  to  recapture  spiritual  ascendancy 
over  Spain’s  former  colonies  by  estab¬ 
lishing  branch  organizations  there. 

Two  circumstances  are  unfavorable 
to  Latin  American  publishers:  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  Argentine  (greatest 
producer  of  books  in  Latin  America) 
of  complete  cooperation  with  the  present 
government  of  Spain,  and  the  fact  that 
Mexico  (second  in  production)  ignores 
the  political  reality  of  the  Franco  gov¬ 
ernment  and  maintains  relations  solely 
with  the  republican  government  in  exile. 

Through  the  branch  organizations, 
even  though  they  were  legally  autono¬ 
mous,  Spanish  publishers  really  had  both 
markets  because  Spanish  books  or  Span¬ 
ish  translations  for  which  they  had  con¬ 
tracted  entered  Latin  America  without 
restriction  whereas  Latin  American 
books  were  subject  to  custom  duty  in 
Spain  and  also  to  severe  political,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  “moral”  censorship.  The 
Latin  American  books  were  not  paid  for 
prompdy,  if  at  all.  When  the  Spanish 
publishers  recovered  a  bit  they  undersold 
the  Latin  American  publishers. 

Without  having  bwn  invited  to  the 
book  conference  in  Chile,  three  impor¬ 
tant  Spanish  publishers  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Spain’s  National  Book  Institute 
found  themselves  “by  chance”  in  Santi¬ 
ago.  The  Latin  Americans  had  a  private 
session  with  them  and  the  Spaniards 
suggested  the  Buenos  Aires  Congress  of 
1947  at  which  they  proposed  (exceeding 
the  hopes  of  the  Latin  Americans)  that 
Spain,  before  turning  over  to  the  general 
fund  the  profits  from  books  of  Spanish 
publishers  sold  in  Latin  America, 
should  pay  for  Latin  American  books 
sold  in  Spain.  But  the  promise  has  gone 


unfulfilled. 

The  significance  of  this  is  not  only 
financial  but  involves  the  spiritual  and 
political  hegemony  of  Latin  America. 
The  cost  of  living  has  increased  in  Latin 
America,  fewer  books  are  bought,  pro¬ 
duction  costs  have  risen,  and  publishers 
have  closed  their  doors.  What  will  an¬ 
other  year  of  failing  to  fulfil  a  public 
promise  do  to  Latin  American  publish¬ 
ing? 

T he  Bibliographic  der 
Deutschen  Zeitschriftenlitera- 
tur”  Lives  Again 

A  master-key  to  German  language 
periodical  literature  has  once  again  been 
made  available  with  the  resumed  publi¬ 
cation,  following  a  lapse  of  four  years, 
of  the  Bibliographie  der  deutschen 
Zeitschriftenliteratur  (Section  A  of  the 
Internationale  Bibliographie  der  Zeit- 
schriftenliteratur).  Edited  and  published 
by  Reinhard  Dietrich  in  Osnabriick,  this 
index  covers,  in  addition  to  original 
articles  appearing  in  general  and  special 
periodicals,  the  reports,  proceedings, 
and  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
scholarly  institutions,  and  trade  associ¬ 
ations,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  year¬ 
books,  Festschriften,  and  other  com¬ 
posite  works. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this 
first  fascicle  of  volume  98  is  its  register 
of  periodicals,  the  most  comprehensive 
directory  of  German  language  periodi¬ 
cals  to  appear  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
Of  the  periodicals  in  literary  and  allied 
fields  most  familiar  to  American  readers 
before  the  war,  one  is  pleased  to  note 
such  survivors  as  Beitrdge  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  deutschen  Sprache  und  U- 
teratur.  Die  Btihne,  Deutsche  Literatur- 
zeitung,  Deutsche  Rundschau,  For- 
schungen  und  Fortschritte,  Die  Kunst, 
Die  Musi\,  Muttersprache,  Wester- 
manns  Monatshejte,  and  Zeitschrift  fur 
deutsche  Philologie,  to  mention  only  a 
few. 

The  format  renowned  through  half  a 
century  for  its  relendess  emphasis  on 
brevity  and  compactness  has  been  re- 
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tained  throughout.  Arranged  in  a  single¬ 
alphabet  subject-listing  under  general 
catchwords,  severely  abbreviated  entries 
give  the  title  of  the  article,  the  author’s 
name  in  parentheses,  a  numerical  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  periodical,  the  date  of  issue, 
and  pages  covered.  An  author  index  to 
this  subject  listing  will  be  issued  as  the 
volume’s  final  fascicle.  In  an  effort  to 
make  the  most  current  material  available 
as  quickly  as  possible,  the  publisher  is 
bringing  out  this  volume  covering  the 
year  1948  at  the  present  time,  with  the 
intention  of  closing  the  gap  from  1945 
to  1947  by  issuing  the  volumes  for  those 
years  in  reverse  order  as  soon  as  feasible. 
One  can  only  hope  that  the  courage  and 
industry  which  have  brought  the  Bibli¬ 
ographic  der  deutschen  Zeitschriften- 
litcratur  again  into  being  will  soon  suc¬ 
ceed  as  well  in  the  endeavor  to  resume 
publication  of  Section  B,  the  Biblio¬ 
graphic  dcr  frcmdsprachigcn  Zeit- 
schrijtcnlitcratur,  and  Section  C,  the 
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Bibliographic  dcr  Rezensionen ,  of  the 
Internationale  Bibliographic  der  Zeit- 
schrijtenliteratur. 

Contemporary  Turkish 
Literature 

(From  New  Writing  in  Turl^cy,  United 
Nations  World) 

Western  readers  are  usually  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  Turkish  republic  has 
a  remarkable  school  of  modern  writers 
and  poets. 

Today,  there  is  a  definite  school  of 
modern  Turkish  poetry,  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Kemalist  Revolution,  for 
Kemal  Ataturk,  by  his  sweeping  re¬ 
forms,  brought  the  Turkish  intellectuals 
into  close  touch  with  the  best  of  mod¬ 
ern  Western  poetry  and  literature.  By 
reforming  the  Turkish  language  and 
by  founding  the  Turkish  Language  As¬ 
sociation  in  1928,  he  introduced  meas¬ 
ures  which  purged  Turkish  of  the  many 
Arabic  and  Persian  words  which  had 
crept  into  the  language  and  gave  the 
poets  a  new  literary  medium. 

.  .  .  Today,  Ankara  and  Istanbul  are 
full  of  young  writers  trying  to  be  like 
T.  S.  Eliot,  Ernest  Hemingway,  or  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
turn  to  their  own  native  scene  that  they 
produce  writing  of  interest  to  other 
countries. 

It  is  litde  known  that  President  Ismet 
Inonu  takes  a  personal  interest  in  all 
branches  of  contemporary  Turkish  art 
and  literature,  and  due  to  his  influence 
the  Turkish  State  has  done  much  to  help 
subsidize  the  artist  and  writer.  Today, 
there  are  yearly  prizes  for  the  best  novel, 
the  best  short  story,  and  the  best  musical 
comp>osition.  Moreover,  as  education 
spreads  there  is  an  increase  in  the  sales 
of  Turkish  books,  and  this  provides  en¬ 
couragement  for  the  would-be  writer 
and  poet. 

Revival  of  Greek  Poetry 

(From  UN  World) 

“The  literature  of  modern  Greece — 
in  particular  its  poetry — has  witnessed  a 
remarkable  flowering  in  the  past  thirty 
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years.  Yet,  modern  Greek  literature  has 
only  very  recently  attracted  serious  at¬ 
tention  in  English  speaking  countries. 
For  this  we  must  blame  the  barriers  of 
linguistic  and  academic  prejudice  which 
we  ourselves  have  built  up. 

“. .  .  the  Greek  literary  revival  which 
developed  since  1821  has  been  primarily 
a  poetic  revolution:  its  effect  on  other 
forms  has  not  yet  created  a  prose  litera¬ 
ture  of  international  interest. 

“The  modern  achievement  lies  pre- 
dominandy  in  lyrical  poetry.  .  .  .  On 
the  conflict  between  the  ‘pure’  and  ‘de¬ 
motic’  tongues,  which  has  so  long  be¬ 
devilled  Greek  literature,  all  that  can  be 
said  here  is  that  the  batde  has  been  de¬ 
cisively  won  in  the  present  century  by 
the  writers  of  demotic,  which  is  now 
recognized  as  the  living  language  of 
poetry. 

Swiss  Books  on  T our 

A  group  of  700  books  selected  from 
those  issued  recendy  by  Swiss  publishers 
are  being  displayed  at  various  libraries 

The  year  1950  will  mark  the  two- 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  entrance 
of  Paris  into  recorded  history.  In  honor 
of  this  event,  the  Cerclc  d’Echanges 
Artistiques  Internationaux  will  bring 
out  an  almanac  with  a  phrase  for  each 
day  of  the  year  by  Colette,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Academie  Goncourt. 
It  will  include  comments  on  Paris  by  a 
host  of  noted  authors  and  pictures  of 
Paris  by  leading  contemporary  artists, 
such  as  Dufy  and  Dunoyer  de  Scgonzac. 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  commemorated 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  in  October 
with  an  exhibit  of  about  70  publications, 
manuscripts  and  music  scores  assembled 
from  the  Library’s  collections.  The  ma¬ 
terials  illustrate  the  poet’s  early  life 
and  school  days,  his  career  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  and  at  West  Point, 
and  his  literary  life  and  influence. 

Existentialism  has  made  much  ink 
flow  in  Italy.  But  it  has  been  treated  only 


and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States  from  autumn  1949  through  the 
spring  of  1950.  The  display  is  sponsored 
by  the  Swiss  Legation  in  Washington 
and  has  been  handled  by  Mr.  Alex  Rick- 
enbach. 

All  types  of  literary  expression  are  rep¬ 
resented,  as  are  the  four  languages  of 
Switzerland — French,  German,  Italian 
and  Romansh.  During  the  war  years 
Switzerland’s  publishers  kept  the  flame 
of  European  culture  alive  by  bringing 
out  new  editions  of  classics,  and  main¬ 
taining  Swiss  traditions  of  freedom  of 
thought. 

Book  lovers  will  be  especially  pleased 
with  the  colorful  plates  and  excellent 
photographs  in  the  books  of  geography, 
travel,  and  the  arts,  which  make  them 
a  delight  to  behold,  as  well  as  with  the 
appealing  and  amusing  juvenile  books. 
Scholars  will  be  interested  in  the  works 
of  Zwingli  and  C.-F.  Ramuz,  along 
with  others  of  philosophy,  fiction  and 
literature,  and  a  considerable  number 
in  the  sciences. 

from  the  strictly  philosophical  view¬ 
point.  Above  all,  its  relation  to  Croce’s 
idealism  has  been  discussed.  But  it  has 
not  won  adherents.  As  for  its  influence 
upon  literature,  it  is  practically  nil.  For 
a  while  it  was  believed  that  the  Italian 
existentialist  novelist  had  been  found  in 
Guido  Piovene.  But  this  writer  hastened 
to  protest  energetically,  rejecting  the 
label.  (From  El  Tiempo,  Bogoti). 

As  this  issue  was  going  to  press,  we 
learned  of  the  death  of  Samuel  Putnam, 
in  Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  at  the  age 
of  57.  His  passing  is  a  blow  to  Boo\s 
Abroad,  which  he  supported  loyally  dur¬ 
ing  our  entire  history,  and  to  world 
letters.  He  was  probably  the  most  tal¬ 
ented  of  all  .\merican  translators  from 
the  foreign  literatures,  and  his  standing 
as  critic  and  historian  was  equally  high. 
His  linguistic  versatility,  the  breadth  of 
his  knowledge,  and  the  quantity  of  his 
output  were  alike  amazing.  We  shall  say 
more  about  him  later. 


Head-Liners 


*  Jean  Bloch-Michel.  Le  temoin.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1948.  166  pages.  220  fr. 

— This  soul-searching,  not  to  say  soul- 
rending,  tale  told  in  the  first  person 
forms  a  part  of  the  Espoir  series  that  is 
being  edited  by  Albert  Camus,  the  an¬ 
nounced  purpose  of  which  is  “consacrer 
le  nihilisme  ou  tenter  son  depassement.” 
It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  falling 
in  widi  the  general  after-war  trend  rep¬ 
resented  by  Sartre  and  the  Existential¬ 
ists,  Camus,  Germaine  Beaumont,  et  cie., 
its  theme  being  what  happens  when  a 
man  facing  life  refuses  to  accept  an  en¬ 
gagement,  to  employ  Sartre’s  term.  This 
work,  however,  while  it  has  an  obvious 
philosophical  motivation,  happens  to  be 
a  real,  skilfully  handled  novel  of  consid¬ 
erable  power  and  intensity,  a  convincing 
study  of  a  case  of  progressive  introver¬ 
sion.  There  is  nothing  new  about  its 
technique — indeed,  aside  from  its  moral, 
it  has  a  certain  nineteenth  century  flavor 
— and  one  ends  by  wondering  if  the  sec¬ 
ond  aprhs-guerre  generation  is,  after  all, 
quite  as  modern  as  it  takes  itself  to  be. 
Despair  and  self-absorption  are  very  old 
phenomena,  and  the  Church  has  been 
holding  out  an  answer  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lam- 
bertville,  N.  J. 

*  Blaise  Cendrars.  Bourlinguer.  Paris. 

Denocl.  1948.  401  pages.  330  fr. — 

Blaise  Cendrars — what  memories  the 
name  evokes  for  some  of  us  who,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago,  made  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  the  brilliant  and  tumultuous 
apres-guerre  generation  that  held  forth 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine!  And  especial¬ 
ly  on  the  Rive  Gauche.  Other  names 
come  to  mind:  Morand,  Giraudoux, 
MacOrlan,  Delteil,  Soupault,  Monther¬ 
lant,  Drieu  La  Rochelle,  Apollinaire, 
Max  Jacob.  Cendrars  is  associated  with 
them  all,  and  especially  with  what  the 
present  reviewer  in  his  European  Cara¬ 
van  of  1931  described  as  the  “Jules  Verne 
Interlude,’’  marked  by  a  certain  naive 


and  yet  at  times  terribly  tired  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  discovery  of  the  world  that  had 
been  left  by  the  century’s  first  great  holo¬ 
caust.  In  this  discovery  Cendrars  played 
a  considerable  part,  especially  where  our 
own  country  was  concerned.  A  close 
friend  of  Dos  Passos,  he  more  than  any 
other  French  writer  of  the  period  em¬ 
bodied  the  American  spirit,  American 
dynamism  as  he  saw  it,  in  his  work  and 
in  his  attitudes. 

Today,  like  most  of  the  others,  the 
author  of  L'or  and  Moravagine  and  the 
Anthologie  nhgre  is  busy  writing  his 
memoirs  and  preparing  definitive  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  numerous  books.  His  cre¬ 
ative  output,  nevertheless,  in  this  his  six¬ 
ty-second  year  continues  to  be  tremen¬ 
dous.  Of  the  six  volumes  that  he  an¬ 
nounces  as  en  preparation,  three  are 
novels.  As  for  Bourlinguer,  it  is  hard 
to  classify.  What  we  have  here  is  the 
memoir  writer  who  is  constantly  jostled 
and  shoved  aside  by  the  irrepressible 
teller  of  tales.  But  one  thing  is  certain: 
Cendrars  the  traveler  (the  geographic 
motive)  is  still  there,  as  the  chapter  titles 
will  indicate:  Venise,  Naples,  Bordeaux, 
Brest,  Toulon,  Anvers,  Genes,  Rotter¬ 
dam,  Hambourg,  Paris.  Each  city  has  its 
experiences,  its  stories,  and  these  are  told 
in  a  delightfully  rambling  style  that  now 
has  in  it  something  of  the  Proustian, 
with  interminable,  winding,  yet  evoca¬ 
tive  sentences,  and  now,  in  passages  of 
sharp  colloquial  dialogue,  is  reminiscent 
of  the  novelist  of  old. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 

^  Cervantes.  Don  Quixote  de  la  Man¬ 
cha.  2  vols.  Samuel  Putnam,  tr.  New 
York.  Viking.  1 949. xxx-f- 1,043  pp.  $10. 
— Don  Quixote  is  the  most  frequendy 
translated  book  in  the  history  of  litera¬ 
ture.  There  have  been  a  dozen  English 
versions,  from  that  of  Shelton,  published 
in  1612,  four  years  before  ^rvantes’ 
death,  to  that  of  Robinson  Smith,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1908  and  re-edited  in  1932  by 
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the  Hispanic  Society  of  America  in  two 
fine  volumes,  now  out  of  print.  And 
after  all  these  efiForts  (one  of  these  trans¬ 
lations  has  received  ninety-nine  edi¬ 
tions)  Don  Quixote,  claims  Mr.  Putnam, 
has  remained  for  English  readers  dull 
and  unreadable.  Motteux’  translation 
has  been  described  as  “a  gross  carica¬ 
ture”  of  the  original.  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  became  "a  pair  of  English 
clowns.”  Jarvis  was  more  accurate  and 
careful  but  was  “inclined  to  be  ponder¬ 
ous  and  dull.”  Duffield  and  Watts  adopt¬ 
ed  an  archaic  style,  Ormsby’s  tranda- 
tion  suffered  from  its  “tangled  senten¬ 
ces”  and  Robinson  Smith’s  style  was 
mannered. 

It  is  therefore  small  wonder  if  Span¬ 
ish  scholars  look  askance  on  a  new  trans¬ 
lation.  What  new  travesty  of  the  much 
injured  Cervantes  is  now  before  us?  The 
gifts  required  for  a  successful  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  mighty  task  are  many: 
where  will  they  be  found  ?  Mr.  Putnam’s 
preface  takes  the  edge  off  these  presenti¬ 
ments.  He  requires  of  a  translator  fidel¬ 
ity,  clarity  and  simplicity:  “The  one 
thing  (for  a  translator)  to  do  would 
seem  to  be,  simply,  to  leave  him  (Cer¬ 
vantes)  alone,  let  him  speak  for  himself, 
while  his  translator  strives  for  perfect 
naturalness  and  shuns  all  affectations.” 
This  is  an  auspicious  introduction  and 
the  translation  throughout  corresponds 
to  this  promise.  Mr.  Putnam,  eclipsing 
himself  to  his  greater  glory,  has  in  large 
measure  restored  the  genuine  Cervantes 
to  his  English  readers.  He  has  removed 
many  coats  of  paint.  Sancho  becomes  a 
natural  and  intelligible  Spanish  peasant. 
The  whole  story  requires  this  treatment. 
The  imaginative  and  mythical  flights 
must  be  built  on  a  completely  natural 
basis,  otherwise  the  house  will  not  stand. 
If  Sancho  is  naturally  fantastic,  if  the 
wineskins  are  not  ordinary  wineskins, 
the  contrast  and  the  humor  will  fail.  A 
cake  which  is  all  sugar  is  not  even  a  cake. 

The  new  translation  has  been  the  work 
of  sixteen  years  and  it  is  based  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  half  a  century 
of  busy  and  fruitful  Spanish  scholarship. 
Many  a  passage,  many  a  single  word, 


must  have  been  the  work  of  laborious 
study  and  arduous  reflection;  yet  the 
whole  translation  is  fluent,  rapid  and 
natural.  The  reader  will  soon  grow  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  use  of  “your  Grace”  and 
if  he  objects  to  “my  gray”  for  Sancho’s 
ass  as  a  trifling  affectation,  this  is  only 
because  the  whole  translation  is  so  clear, 
genuine  and  attractive. 

There  are  thirty  pages  of  introduction, 
a  thousand  pages  of  text  and  eighty 
pages  ot  brief  and  pertinent  notes.  The 
two  volumes  are  easy  to  handle  and  ad¬ 
mirably  printed.  Mr.  Putnam  is  well 
known  as  the  translator  of  Rabelais  and 
other  French  and  Italian  classics,  but  he 
has  never  done  better  work  than  this 
translation  of  Don  Quixote,  which  will 
place  the  whole  world  of  letters,  or  rath¬ 
er  the  whole  English-speaking  world, 
deeply  in  his  debt. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell. 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Const.-Virgil  Gheorghiu.  La  vingt- 
cinquihme  heure.  Monique  Saint- 
Come,  tr.  Paris.  Plon.  1949.  ix 4-403 
pages. — The  25th  hour  is  that  late  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  history  of  Western  Man 
when  any  attempt  to  prevent  his  doom 
must  fail.  It  is  one  hour  past  the  last 
hour  of  Man:  it  is  NOW.  The  great 
danger  menacing  everyone  is  Technoc¬ 
racy.  Outnumbered  5-to-l  by  machines. 
Occidental  Man  is  being  molded  by  the 
Machine  in  its  own  image.  This  new 
therioanthropic  creature  is  the  Citizen,  a 
bastard  breed  of  Man  and  Machine 
which  has  lost  the  attributes  of  man¬ 
kind. 

In  the  toxic  atmosphere  of  Modern 
Western  Society,  the  individual,  who  no 
longer  counts  for  anything,  is  asphyxi¬ 
ated.  But  the  Society  of  Technological 
Civilization  will  also  die.  World  War 
III,  between  Russia  and  the  Western 
Allies,  is  really  a  gigantic  revolution 
within  the  framework  of  Occidental 
Technological  Civilization.  The  down¬ 
fall  of  this  Civilization  will  probably 
be  followed  by  a  renascence  of  human 
and  spiritual  values  effected  by  Redeem¬ 
ers  from  the  Orient. 

The  thesis  of  Gheorghiu’s  devastat- 
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ing  novel  is  illustrated  by  a  story  of  in¬ 
tense  human  suffering  which  stems  from 
the  beginnings  of  World  War  II  and 
continues  into  World  War  III.  The  chief 
protagonist,  lohann  Moritz,  is  a  simple- 
hearted  Roumanian  peasant  through 
whom  the  novelist  portrays  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  Man  by  the  Technocrats.  In 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  Moritz’s 
family  and  friends,  including  Traian 
Koruga  (who  is  Gheorghiu)  and  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  family,  enter  the  common  Geth- 
semanc.  Those  who  survive  the  first 
Golgothas  are  eventually  interned  in  the 
Western  Zone  of  Germany,  where  their 
American  overlords  are  scarcely  less  bru¬ 
tal  than  other  technological  barbarians. 
However,  the  Soviet  Yahoos  are  por¬ 
trayed  as  even  more  finished  products 
of  science  without  conscience. 

Gheorghiu’s  apocalyptical  book  is 
masterfully  written  in  the  current  of  a 
great  literary  and  philosophical  tradi¬ 
tion.  Swift,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Butler, 
Keyserling,  Spengler,  and  Ortega  y  Gas¬ 
set  are  among  his  predecessors.  Hesse, 
Huxley,  and  Orwell  are  his  more  famous 
contemporaries.  Yet  Gheorghiu’s  work 
is  more  substantial  than  Huxley’s  and  of 
greater  stature  than  Orwell’s.  Moreover, 
Der  Steppenwolj ,  of  Nobel  Piize  winner 
Hermann  Hesse,  is  diminutive  in  com¬ 
parison.  The  present  novel  is  a  work  of 
the  highest  emotive  power  and  artistic 
merit. 

Finally,  La  vingt-cinquihme  heure  has 
special  meaning  for  Americans.  The  im¬ 
plication  is  that  America  may  have 
briefly  been  the  hope  of  the  Western 
World,  but  that  she  is  no  longer  so  be¬ 
cause  she  lacks  the  notion  of  human  val¬ 
ues.  Gheorghiu’s  book  reflects  contem¬ 
porary  Western  European  evaluation  of 
American  civilization.  This  evaluation 
appears  to  be  now  at  a  low  ebb.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  problematical  whether  the 
Citizens  will — or  can — heed  what  is,  in 
effect,  the  author’s  earnest  plea.  The 
bell  does  not  toll  for  them.  Indeed,  for 
them  the  bell  does  not  toll. — Vatd  Marcel 
Claude.  Oklahoma  City  University. 


^  Enrique  Gonzilez  Martinez.  Babel. 

Mexico.  Revista  de  Literatura  Mexi- 
cana.  1949.  25  pages. — Few  poets  have 
been  more  loyal  to  poetry  and  to  their 
individual  talent  for  clothing  it  in  form 
than  Enrique  Gonzilez  Martinez.  From 
this  loyalty,  allied  with  intelligence  and 
energy,  stem  the  qualities  of  his  work, 
and  “also — which  is  more  important — 
that  rare  imprint  which  gives  it  coher¬ 
ence  and  proportion.  It  is  worth  our 
while  to  look  into  the  circumstances 
which  are  beyond  doubt  no  accident  but 
the  harmonious  achievement  of  a  man 
who  was  determined  to  be  what  he  had 
the  ability  to  be  and  what  he  was  divine¬ 
ly  destined  to  be:  a  profound  poet.  When 
one  reads  his  most  important  poems,  and 
especially  this  last  one,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  realize  that  all  his  poetry  is  fed 
by  an  inspiration  which  is  not  foreign 
but  of  his  own  being,  born  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  poet’s  inmost  self.  Vari¬ 
ous  currents  have  probably  had  more  or 
less  influence  on  his  manner  of  writing; 
but  the  essence,  not  the  existence,  of  his 
poetry  has  always  been  a  matter  of  his 
own  soul,  of  his  own  human  condition. 
From  this  fact  derives  the  inevitable  tra¬ 
jectory  of  his  development.  This  com¬ 
pletely  honest  poet  has  always  refused 
to  touch  his  skeleton  from  the  time  when 
it  grew  hard  with  the  years  and  it  no 
longer  admits  natural  alterations  in 
form.  What  was,  is.  He  obeyed,  unwit¬ 
tingly,  T.  S.  Eliot’s  infallible  axiom:  We 
cannot  live  in  a  perpetual  literary  revolu¬ 
tion,  Each  epoch — and  the  epoch  is  not 
specifically  in  time,  but  in  the  man — has 
its  norms  of  expression.  One  must  join 
these  or  open  oneself  definitely  to  them 
if  one  is  to  achieve  anything  enduring 
in  art.  Surrendering  to  them  or  evading 
them  is  mimetism  or  retrogression,  and 
these  two  postures  only  produce  reflec¬ 
tions  and  echoes,  never  original  values. 
Gonzalez  Martinez  formulated  his  ex¬ 
pression  at  a  moment  of  literary  crisis. 
He  rebelled.  His  rebellion  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  own  original  attitude  and  the 
attitude  which  the  alien  influence 
pressed  upon  him.  There  were  too  many 
swans.  It  was  owls  that  were  needed. 
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The  gardens  of  Versailles  had  been  cul¬ 
tivated  till  they  produced  nothing.  The 
poet  was  near  suffocation;  there  was 
nothing  for  him  but  exile  or  seclusion. 
Gonzalez  Martinez  withdrew  from  the 
world.  And  in  his  seclusion  he  medi¬ 
tated.  Hence  the  gracious  appeal  of  his 
voice  from  the  first  moment.  The  first 
moment  parallels  the  last.  Babel  is  a 
cyclic  poem.  There  is  mystery  in  it  but 
no  labyrinthine  confusion.  Its  intimate 
concept  is  not  hidden.  Babel  is  not  built 
by  juxtaposing  images  or  by  glorifying 
episodes,  as  the  romantic  poets  do.  The 
reader  realizes  that  it  is  written  by  a  poet 
conscious  of  today,  but  that  the  poem 
is  timeless;  and  that  it  is  written  by  a 
man,  but  that  its  accent  of  anguish  is 
breathed  by  the  Infinite.  The  poet 
knows  that  “the  deeper  the  roots,  the 
higher  the  eager  plant  rises.” — Ermilo 
Abreu  Gomez.  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington. 

W  Ernst  Kreuder.  Die  Unauffindbaren. 

Stuttgart.  Rowohlt.  1948.  488  pages. 
— Seldom  given  to  overstatement,  and 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  undiscrimin¬ 
ating,  inflationary  praise  of  too  many  a 
merely  decent  book  has  rendered  certain 
superlatives  quite  meaningless,  this  re¬ 
viewer  feels  nevertheless  compelled  to 
state  in  blunt  admiration  that  this  is  the 
best  book  poetically,  the  most  significant 
spiritually,  that  has  come  out  of  post-war 
Ciermany.  This  is  a  novel  of  a  barely 
middle-aged  bourgeois  reclaimed  from 
the  deadly  routine  of  everyday  life,  from 
the  soul-destroying  compromise  of  mod¬ 
ern  life,  redeemed  for  rededication  to 
the  spiritual  ideals  embodied  in  his  earli¬ 
est  longings  through  his  initiation  to  a 
“re-dreamer’s”  life  where  anima  and 
animal  are  reconciled  harmoniously  by 
a  strange  secret  society  of  “unfindables.” 
The  work  doubtless  constitutes  the 
monument  of  20th  century  romanticism. 
To  indicate  approximately  its  literary 
and  intellectual  stature — if  such  inade¬ 
quate  cataloguing  by  comparison  were 
permissible — we  could  only  name, 
among  contemporary  masterpieces  of 
congenial  level,  such  works  as  John 


Cowper  Powys’  Wolf  Solent,  Robert 
Musil’s  Mann  ohne  Eigenschaften  and 
James  Joyce’s  Finnegans  Wal^e.  This  is 
not  to  insinuate  any  dependency  or  fili¬ 
ation  of  the  distinctly  original  German 
novelist  and  true  romantic,  who  has 
found  and  created  a  melody  of  his  own, 
nor  do  we  want  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  exacting  spirituality  and  the 
transcendent  symbolism,  incarnate  of  all 
sensations  of  modern  man  lost  in  the 
abyss  of  the  atomic  age  and  yearning 
for  fulfillment  of  his  indestructible 
dream  of  individuality,  put  this  work 
within  the  reach  of  only  the  initiated 
few. 

Reading  Kreuder  is  a  breath-taking, 
fascinating  intellectual  adventure,  and 
rare  esthetic  enjoyment  from  beginning 
to  end;  his  style,  commanding  all  the 
power  of  evocation,  is  almost  bcwitch- 
ingly  perfect.  During  the  war  years,  we 
used  wonderingly  to  dream  about  the 
“unknown,  anonymous  author”  who, 
fulfilling  himself  in  spite  of  all  demonic 
obstacles,  would  become  a  voice  to  rise 
out  of  the  chaos  and  redeem  German  lit¬ 
erature,  long  threatened  with  oblivion 
by  Nazi  terror  and  conformism  or 
through  the  understandable  and  yet  ster¬ 
ile  polemic  bitterness  of  the  exiled  writ¬ 
ers.  Well,  Ernst  Kreuder  is  that  author. 
—E.  E.  N. 

^  Frederic  Lefevre.  Mes  amis  et  mes 

livres.  Bruxelles.  Lumicre.  1947.  214 
pages.  180  Bel.  fr. — Frederic  Lefevre  de¬ 
clares  that  the  cardinal  events  of  his  life 
have  been  the  winning  of  friends  and 
the  reading  of  books.  These  essays  re¬ 
cord  his  experiences  with  the  friends — 
Joseph,  David,  Job,  Daniel,  Lazarus, 
Judith,  Esther,  the  Samaritan  woman, 
and  others — whom  he  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  world’s  most  precious  Book. 

Frederic  Lefevre,  meditative  Mayenne 
peasant  who  lost  both  his  parents  before 
he  was  old  enough  to  know  them,  has 
always  done  his  own  thinking  and  is  un¬ 
hampered  by  dogmas  or  taboos.  These 
recollections  of  a  child’s  contacts  with 
the  great  characters  of  the  Bible,  quaint¬ 
ly  mingled  with  side-lights  on  secular 
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contacts — he  knew  Racine’s  Esther  and 
Victor  Hugo’s  Boaz  before  he  discov¬ 
ered  them  in  the  Scriptures — are  pleas¬ 
antly  spontaneous  running  comment  on 
the  Biblical  men  and  women  and  mov¬ 
ing  testimonials  of  their  value  to  him. 
Lefevre  is  a  pious  poet.  He  is  pious  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  poet;  he  is  a  poet  because 
he  is  pious.  All  that  matters  to  him  is 
man’s  personal  contact  with  God;  and 
poetry  is  “I’unique  planche  de  salut,  la 
r^alitc  souveraine.”  His  great  friend  is 
God.— H.  K.  L. 

^  Ludwig  Lewisohn.  Goethe:  The 
Story  of  a  Man.  2  vols.  New  York. 
Farrar,  Strauss  fit  Co.  1949.  456,  473 
pages.  $10. — Here  are  two  volumes  of 
freshly,  sensitively  and  yet  robusdy 
translated  source  material  on  Goethe  and 
his  world.  The  title,  itself  a  bit  mislead¬ 
ing,  is  followed  by  this  elucidating 
phrase  on  the  tide-page:  “Being  the  life 
of  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe  as  told  in 
his  own  words  and  in  the  words  of  his 
contemporaries.’’  But  even  here  the  word 
“life’’  must  not  be  taken  too  literally. 
This  compilation  and  four  similar 
though  much  briefer  ones  now  in  print 
in  the  United  States  should  serve  ad¬ 
mirably  to  vitalize  the  reading  of  stand¬ 
ard  Goethe  biographies  and  Goethe 
courses  in  colleges  and  universities.  Re¬ 
quiring  less  intellectual  effort  than  the 
perusal  of  biographies,  they  contain 
stimulating,  colorful  and  valuable  ma¬ 
terial  for  leisurely  reading.  In  many  ways 
they  convey  the  varying  atmosphere  of 
a  great  epoch  and  they  give  the  reader 
helpful  and  lasting  impressions.  But 
Goethe  must  be  studied  elsewhere. 

Lewisohn’s  labor  of  love  will  do  much 
towards  dispelling  the  fiction  of  the 
Weimar  Olympian  and  reinstating  the 
image  of  Goethe  the  man.  The  editor- 
translator,  (who  might  have  made  more 
extensive  use  of  his  editorial  function), 
draws  most  heavily  upon  the  Goethe 
correspondence  but  he  also  makes  wise 
selections  from  memoirs,  conversations 
and  poetry.  His  prose  renderings  are  al¬ 
ways  idiomatic  and  readable  and  the 
chronologically  interposed  poems  reveal 


a  progress  in  translating  Goethe  which 
has  probably  not  been  equalled  in  the 
twentieth  century. — W.  A.  W. 

^  Mauricio  Magdaleno.  La  tierra 
grande.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe  Arg. 
1949.  229  pages.  $3.50  m-n. — Mauricio 
Magdaleno,  lawyer,  philosopher,  play¬ 
wright,  economist,  historian,  has  written 
some  of  the  most  moving  novels  which 
have  come  out  of  Latin  America  (the 
first  chapters  of  that  tender  tribute  to 
the  strength  and  goodness  of  woman. 
Concha  Breton,  which  appeared  in  1936, 
seem  to  this  reviewer  the  very  acme  of 
emotion  and  beauty).  La  tierra  grande 
is  the  history  of  a  Mexican  family  and 
their  estate,  and  especially  their  symboli¬ 
zation  of  the  transformation  of  Mexico, 
through  the  Revolution,  from  a  great 
feudal  state  into  a  great  country  of  free¬ 
men.  As  the  head  of  the  clan  proudly 
phrases  it,  “Tierra  Grande  ser4  grande 
de  veras  para  yo  caber  en  ella!’’  The  hero 
of  the  story  is  no  individual  of  flesh  and 
blood,  but  the  Tierra,  whose  indomi¬ 
table  spirit  is  incarnated  in  successive 
heads  of  the  family. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Thomas  Mann.  Die  Entstehung  des 
Doktor  Faustus.  Amsterdam.  Ber- 
mann-Fischer.  1949.  204  pages. — This 
“novel  of  a  novel’’  is  as  starding  as  the 
Dokjtor  Faustus  itself.  For  the  author 
not  only  leads  us  behind  the  curtain  of 
his  workshop  but  provides  the  necessary 
biographical  data  about  himself  during 
the  whole  four-year  period  of  the  con¬ 
ception  and  actual  writing  of  what  this 
reviewer  believes  to  be  his  most  baffling 
and  fascinating  work. 

I  know  of  no  other  man  of  letters  who 
recognizes  the  merits  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  as  sincerely  and  impartially  as 
Mann  does.  The  reader  is  moved  by  the 
portraits  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Franz 
Werfel,  Bruno  Frank,  and  not  less  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  sober  judgments  about 
their  place  in  the  history  of  literature. 

Thomas  Mann  is,  as  appears  clearly 
from  his  “confessions,’’  a  homo  literatus 
in  the  finest  meaning  of  the  word.  He  is 
universal,  the  opposite  of  the  narrow  spe- 
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cialist  and  “expert”  whose  prevalence 
has  caused  the  deep  crisis  of  our  age. 
This  man,  a  literary  class  in  and  for 
himself,  will  help  us  find  our  way  to  a 
new  humanism. — Henry  Walter  Brann. 
New  York  City. 

Gabriel  Marcel.  The  Philosophy  of 

Existence.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1949.  viii-|-96  pages.  $2.75. — 
The  introductory  note  contains  a  dedica¬ 
tion  to  Karl  Jaspers:  “I  owe  a  real  debt 
to  this  noble  and  profound  thinker.” 
The  first  essay  “on  the  ontological  mys¬ 
tery”  establishes  being  in  correlation  to 
faith  and  hope.  This  is,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  experience,  absurd,  or  a  mys¬ 
tery.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  devastating 
scrutiny  of  Sartre’s  “existentialism,” 
which  is  seen  as  outcome  of  a  desperate 
atheism,  making  of  a  finite  Nothing  a 
god,  and  at  the  same  time  stating  this 
material  finitude  in  its  most  nauseating 
irrationality.  The  third  essay  bases  the 
philosophy  of  existence  on  testimony;  if 
I  testify  I  am  involved,  I  pledge  my 
honor,  myself,  I  participate.  This  con¬ 
crete  existential  participation  in  life  is 
seen  in  opposition  to  objective,  scientific 
statements  of  fact,  which  arc  neutral, 
non<ommittal,  general,  abstract.  The 
final  “essay  in  autobiography”  gives  an 
illuminating  account  of  the  growth  of  a 
philosopher  through  the  crisis  of  a  world 
war  which  shattered  the  confident  Euro¬ 
pean  pre-war  civilization.  —  Gustav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Ezequicl  Martinez  Estrada.  Muerte 

y  transfiguracidn  de  Martin  Fierro. 
Vol.  I:  Las  figuras,  Vol.  II:  Las  perspec- 
tivas.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econ6- 
mica.  1948.  lxxxix-|-393,  520  pages. — A 
work  of  a  thousand  pages  concerning 
the  well-known  gaucho  poem  of  Martin 
Fierro  might  seem  excessive.  The  pleas¬ 
antness  of  the  style  and  the  variety  of  the 
matter  in  this  b^k  by  the  distinguished 
Argentinian  writer  Don  Ezequicl  Mar¬ 
tinez  Estrada  will  immediately  reconcile 
the  reader  to  its  length.  It  is  likely  to  be 
the  final  and  definitive  contribution  to 
a  subject  which  has  already  occupied 


many  pens.  Of  Jos^  Hernindez  (born  in 
1834),  the  author  of  the  poem,  we  arc 
told  that  all  is  known  that  can  be  known 
and  that  is  very  litde.  Certain  external 
facts  and  dates  about  this  soldier,  poli¬ 
tician,  journalist,  rebel  and  poet  are  well 
authenticated;  over  the  man  himself  and 
his  character  hangs  an  incomprensible 
secreto.  It  is  significant  that  he  detested 
culture,  and  this  was  a  source  of  his 
greatness.  “He  died  without  knowing 
what  he  had  accomplished.” 

This  book,  of  course,  is  not  confined 
to  his  biography.  It  contains  the  text  of 
the  whole  poem,  it  discusses  its  style, 
verification,  and  subject-matter,  and 
deals  with  the  history  of  those  times,  the 
gaucho,  the  country  and  the  people.  Its 
sub-tide  informs  us  that  it  is  a  study  of 
Argentinian  life  and  this  purpose  has 
been  carried  through  lavishly  and  well. 
— Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

^  Cecilia  Mcircllcs.  Retrato  natural. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Livros  de  Portugal. 
1949.  184  pages. — Cecilia  Mcircllcs  is 
one  of  the  four  or  five  outstanding 
women  poets  of  Latin  America,  not 
merely  of  the  present  age,  but  of  all  time, 
from  Sor  Juana  In^s  de  la  Cruz  to 
Gabricla  Mistral.  This,  it  seems  to  the 
present  reviewer,  will  have  to  be  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  literary  historian  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  None — not  even  the  convent  sing¬ 
er  of  old  Mexico — is  more  subdy  fem¬ 
inine  than  she,  in  the  nuances  of  feeling 
and  of  artistry.  She  herself  by  implica¬ 
tion  has  set  forth  her  aims  as  frescura, 
claridade,  alegria  espiritued  de  juven- 
tude.  In  the  past  her  work  has  shown 
two  major  themes:  childhood — ressu- 
rreifao  da  infdncia — and  the  lure  of  the 
sea.  (Compare  her  1945  collection.  Mar 
absoluto.)  Her  poetry,  like  that  of  Mirio 
Quintana,  as  £rico  Verissimo  has  point¬ 
ed  out,  is  possessed  of  a  marinelike  lim¬ 
pidity  and  is  largely  concerned  with 
“the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  skies”  and 
“silvery  nocturnal  landscapes.” 

The  present  volume,  on  the  other 
hand,  strikes  a  deeper  note,  has  more  of 
a  definitive  air  about  it.  There  is  one 
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poem,  a  Carifao,  that  says  it  all:  “Quero 
um  dia  para  chorar.”  That  line  holds  all 
the  unshed  tears  of  women  and  of  poets. 
It  is  the  essential,  ineluctable  sadness  of 
life  that  conquers  in  the  end.  One  day 
for  weeping — can  it  be  that  Cecilia 
Meirelles  is  entering  upon  a  new  phase? 
— Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New 
Jersey. 

^  Willi  Steinborn.  Bastian.  Diissel- 
dorf.  Schwann.  2nd  ed.,  1949.  176 
pages. — Here  is  as  fresh  and  enchanting 
a  story  as  any  ever  written  on  a  boy’s 
life,  liie  joys  and  fears  of  an  idyllic  and 
yet  haunted  childhood  in  a  solid  East 
German  village,  the  first  foreboding  of 
drama  in  the  slow  unveiling  of  mysteries 
looming  beyond  the  threshold  which 
leads  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  the 
sudden  revelation  of  life’s  omnipresent 
tragedy — all  this  is  masterfully  evoked 
and  conveyed,  with  lucid  psychology, 
and  becomes  brilliantly  transparent 
through  the  original  style  of  a  born  art¬ 
ist.  One  would  like  to  know  more  about 
the  author,  who  holds  unusual  promise. 
This  childhood  novel,  new  in  approach, 
timeless  as  a  variation  of  the  eternal 
“transition”  motive  of  “paradise  lost,” 
may  well  become  a  minor  classic.  Be 
that  as  it  may:  it  is  gratifying,  and  a  dis¬ 
tinct  ray  of  hope,  that  so  pure  and  heart- 
v/arining  a  book  could  come  out  of  the 
bleak  despair  and  the  chaotic  perversion 
of  post-war  Germany. — E.  E.  N. 

^  Sven  Stolpe.  Sacrament.  En  Roman 
om  Karle/(^.  Stockholm.  Bonniers. 
1948.  296  pages. — Thure  Nyman,  in  the 
Spring  1949  number  of  Booths  Abroad, 
referred  to  Sven  Stolpe  as  the  perennial 
enfant  terrible  of  Swedish  letters.  Al¬ 
though  Jean  Cocteau  is  often  similarly 


described  in  France,  Stolpe  has  acquired 
this  reputation  by  playing  upon  Swe¬ 
den’s  close  equivalent  of  the  cultural  in¬ 
feriority  complex  which,  in  Lettre  aux 
Americains,  Cocteau  regretted  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  America.  Indeed,  Stolpe  sounds 
very  much  like  the  American  expatri¬ 
ates  who  came  to  Paris  in  the  twenties 
when  he  informs  his  countrymen  that 
he  is  far  more  at  home  in  Paris  than  in 
his  native  land. 

His  first  pronounced  success  was  a 
novel  concerning  people  of  various  na¬ 
tionalities  dying  in  a  Swiss  sanitarium, 
which  became  the  six-language  film  re¬ 
cently  shown  in  New  York  as  Interlude. 

In  his  recent  Saf^rament  (subtided  A 
Novel  about  Love)  Stolpe  has  retained 
his  preoccupation  with  religion  but  only 
to  a  much  lesser  degree  with  death.  The 
theme  of  this  novel,  the  intermingling 
of  religious,  esthetic,  and  sexual  in¬ 
stincts,  is  handled  with  great  blandness, 
simplicity  and  charm  of  style  as  (inevit¬ 
ably)  the  protagonist  comes  to  France, 
has  (inevitably)  a  love  affair  with  a 
Frenchwoman,  deepens  his  religious 
convictions,  then  prepares  to  return  to 
Sweden  and  the  theater. 

The  book  has  close  French  analogues 
but  few  Anglo-Saxon  ones,  although  it 
may  sometimes  recall  the  works  of 
Charles  Morgan  who  is  as  highly  re¬ 
garded  in  France  as  any  living  English 
writer.  One  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the 
acclaim  with  which  Swedish  critics  have 
received  it,  but  when  the  scheduled 
French  and  German  translations  have 
appeared  it  will  become  clearer  whether 
the  book  belongs  on  the  same  shelf  as 
those  of  Claudel,  Mauriac,  Thomas 
Mann  and  the  other  non-Swedish  writ¬ 
ers  who  have  so  greatly  influenced 
Stolpe’s  work. — G.  Simpson.  Paris. 


Gabriel  Boissy,  the  former  chief  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  French  stage,  screen,  and  lit¬ 
erary  weekly  Comoedia,  died  in  Septem¬ 
ber  in  his  home  retreat  in  Biot,  in  the 
Alpes  Maritimes  department.  He  was 
70  years  old.  The  author  of  many  works 
pertaining  to  the  French  theater  and 


public  questions,  he  played  an  important 
part  in  the  rejuvenation  of  the  famous 
festivals  of  Orange.  Gabriel  Boissy  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  the  eternal  flame  under 
the  Arch  of  Triumph,  symbol  of  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  France  for  her  de¬ 
fenders. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  ” Head-Liners'’ ) 


M  Jacques  Bainvillc.  Journal,  1901- 
1918.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  221  pages. 
300  fr. — This  is  not  a  diary  but  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  short  daily  articles  which  Bain¬ 
villc  wrote  for  U Action  jran^aise  and 
other  newspapers.  They  arc  maxims,  ob¬ 
servations  and  reflections,  without  any 
continuity,  on  a  great  variety  of  literary 
and  political  subjects,  written  with 
characteristic  clarity  and  striking 
phrases.  The  themes  which  most  fre- 
quendy  recur:  the  disastrous  effects  of 
republicanism,  socialism  and  democracy; 
Napoleon  Ill’s  folly  in  fostering  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  national  unity;  the  de¬ 
cay  of  the  French  press;  and  the  decline 
of  French  influence  in  the  world. 

Throughout  runs  a  thread  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  pessimism  which  finds  expression 
in  a  remark  just  before  his  death  in 
1936:  “Tout  s’ccroulc.” — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

®  Chateaubriand.  Mimoires  de  ma 
vie.  Premiere  version  des  Memoircs 
d’Outrc-Tombc  (Livres  I,  II,  III).  Mau¬ 
rice  Lcvaillant,  cd.  Paris.  Wittmann. 
1948.  175  pages. — Maurice  Lcvaillant 
has  done  the  world  a  service  by  resur¬ 
recting  and  editing  this  earlier  version 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Mimoires  d’Outre- 
Tombe,  which  attracted  litdc  attention 
at  the  time  of  their  publication  but  which 
have  since  come  to  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  world’s  autobiographical  classics. 
First  labeled  Manuscrit  de  1826,  this 
earlier,  less  literary  and  more  confession¬ 
al  form  of  the  great  prose-poet’s  record 
of  the  half  dozen  years  preceding  his  en¬ 
trance  into  the  army  had  been  entrusted 
to  Chateaubriand’s  dear  friend  and  more 
than  friend  Mmc  Recamicr,  and  parts  of 
a  copy  of  the  manuscript  executed  by 
hand  by  that  lady,  her  niece  and  her 
niece’s  husband,  arc  still  to  be  consulted 
in  the  Bibliothcquc  Nationalc,  to  which 
it  was  bequeathed  by  the  historian  Pierre 
Champion. 


The  excellent  edition  has  to  a  lafge  ex¬ 
tent  left  the  work  in  the  form  in  which 
the  author  couched  it,  modernizing  and 
regularizing  his  spelling  but  retaining 
his  very  personal  punctuation,  especially 
his  extremely  original  use  of  commas. 
Tlierc  arc  informational  notes  and  a  lu¬ 
cid  and  helpful  Introduction. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Jean  Delorme.  Clio.  Chronologie 
des  civilisations.  Paris.  Presses  Uni- 
vcrsitaircs.  1949. 437  pages. — World  his¬ 
tory  year  by  year,  with  an  understand¬ 
able  emphasis  on  French  events,  per¬ 
sonalities  and  publications.  One  might 
wish  for  more  data  on  early  inventions 
and  for  a  more  comprehensive  inclusion 
of  literary  figures  outside  of  France,  but 
this  book  is  bound  to  be  reprinted  and 
may  then  be  enriched  with  occasional 
additions.  It  is  excellent  as  it  stands  and 
most  suggestive  to  an  intelligent  reader. 
Besides,  it  is  well  printed  and  nicely  got 
up. — Heinrich  Meyer.  Muhlenberg  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Jacques  Lacour-Gayct,  Robert  La- 
Cour-Gayct.  De  Platon  h  la  Ter- 
reur.  Paris.  Spid.  1948. 269  pages.  300  fr. 
— Authors  Jacques  and  Robert  Lacour- 
Gayct  have  teamed  up  in  perfect  intel¬ 
lectual  communion  for  this  brilliant 
study  on  the  philosophical  and  ideologi¬ 
cal  origins  of  planned,  state  controlled 
economy.  Seven  short  essays,  written  in 
the  best  tradition  of  French  scholarship 
and  style,  make  for  smooth  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  reading.  They  deal  with  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  directed  economics  in  Plato’s 
Laws,  Emperor  Diocletian’s  famous 
price  edict,  the  scholastics’  concept  of 
the  “fair  price’’  in  medieval  society,  the 
price  crisis  in  France  during  the  16th 
century,  the  nefarious  effects  of  the  as¬ 
signats  during  the  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleon’s  monetary  reforms. 
Those  who  like  to  think  of  the  regimen- 
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tation  of  production  and  consumption 
and  of  rigid  price  regulation  and  control 
only  in  terms  of  present  day  totalitarian 
regimes,  and  as  being  of  Marxian-Bol- 
shevik  origin,  are  given  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discover  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun  in  our  modern  efforts 
to  establish  social  utopia  by  arbitrary 
decree.  This  important  treatise,  truly  a 
philosophy  of  economics,  stresses  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  moral  strata  over  the 
domain  of  mere  materialism.  Here  is  an 
indispensable,  thoughtful  and  well  docu¬ 
mented  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
our  outstanding  present  day  dilemma — 
shared  by  many  ages  before  ours — of 
how  to  reconcile  control  with  liberty, 
and  how  to  achieve  a  fair  participation 
of  all  in  the  existing  wealth  without 
tyrannical  regimentation. — E.  E.  N. 

*  Jean  Leflon.  Ueglise  de  France  et  la 

Revolution  de  1848.  Paris.  Bloud  & 

Gay.  1948.  134  pages.  120  fr. — Based 
on  a  series  of  public  lectures  given  at 
the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris  where  the 
author  teaches,  this  litde  pamphlet  traces 
many  of  the  analogies  which  may  be 
made  between  the  France  of  1848  and 
the  France  of  today.  The  author  does 
not  waste  his  time  blaming  Communist 
plots  or  clerico-bourgeois  scheming,  but 
as  a  historian  carefully  reviews  the  causes 
of  Catholic  division  in  recreating  the 
political  and  social  atmosphere  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  As  might  be  expected,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Ozanam  and  Mgr.  Affre  are 
objectively  discussed  and  their  messages 
re-emphasized  in  the  interests  of  truth, 
justice  and  Christian  ethics. — Pierre 
Courtines.  Queens  College,  Flushing, 
New  York. 

*  Gilbert  Lely.  D.  A.  F.  de  Sade.  Paris. 

Seghers.  1948.  160  pages. — To  most 

of  us,  presumably,  the  name  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Sade  evokes  more  horror  or  un¬ 
wholesome  curiosity  than  edification. 
This  reviewer  does  not  recall  having 
seen  quite  such  unqualified  eulogy  of 
the  redoubtable  Marquis  as  this  ecstatic 
volume:  **.  .  .  un  univers  po6tique  sans 
6gal  dans  la  litt^rature  fran^aise  et  if  qui 


seul  le  theatre  de  Shakespeare  peut 
jusqu’ici  se  comparer. . . .”  “. . .  particu- 
li^rement  humain,  gen^reux  et  tendre.” 
M.  Lely  is  not  indulgent  toward  the 
judgments  of  other  students  of  this 
strange  pioneer  of  psychoanalysis, 
though  he  is  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  importance  of  his  own  contribution 
to  the  study.  He  finds  that  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  presenting  the  regular  alli¬ 
ance  of  sadism  with  its  opposite,  maso¬ 
chism.  (Normally,  the  male  is  sadistic 
and  the  female  masochist).  A  carefully 
worked  out  “Tableau  des  femmes  ayant 
eu  dcs  relations  amoureuses  avec  de 
Sade”  lists  some  thirteen  of  these  maso¬ 
chists.  There  is  a  detailed  chronological 
listing  of  the  outstanding  events  in  the 
life  of  the  Marquis.  Of  the  anthological 
selections,  one  is  struck  by  the  quiet 
declaration  from  Sade’s  Id6e  sur  les  ro¬ 
mans:  “A  mesure  que  les  esprits  sc  cor- 
rompent,  k  mesure  qu’une  nation  vicillit, 
en  raison  de  ce  que  la  nature  est  plus 
etudice,  mieux  analysce,  que  les  pr6- 
juges  sont  mieux  detruits  (!),  il  faut  la 
fairc  connaitre  davantage.  Cette  loi  est 
la  mcme  pour  tous  les  arts;  cc  n’est  qu'en 
avan^ant  qu’ils  sc  pcrfcctionncnt.  .  .  .” 

There  is  even  some  inidit  in  the  an¬ 
thology,  including  two  letters  from  Sade 
to  his  wife,  whom  he  abandoned. — 
H.  K.L. 

*  Thadcc  Natanson.  Feints  ^  leur  tour. 

Paris.  Albin-Michcl.  1948. 388  pages. 
32  plates.  525  fr. — Had  M.  Natanson  de¬ 
voted  sections  of  Feints  i  leur  tour  to  the 
work  of  his  artist  friends  or  to  longer 
discussions  of  their  personalities,  this 
collection  of  fragmentary  views  of  some 
of  the  more  prominent  French  artists 
between  1887  and  1944  would  be  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  considerable  value. 

M.  Natanson  shows  a  certain  feeling 
for  the  group  spirit  of  the  artists  who 
were  his  friends,  but  the  disjointed, 
banal,  constantly  confusing  and  erratic 
style  in  which  he  writes  is  a  handicap  to 
comprehension.  His  descriptions  of  his 
friends  are  all  too  brief,  and  even  such  a 
personality  as  Renoir  hardly  emerges  as 
more  than  an  outline.  Snips  of  gossip. 
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talented  conversation,  and  fleeting  im¬ 
pressions  are  woven  into  an  exasperating 
text,  and  rarely  does  this  oblique  method 
of  delineation  depict  any  of  the  Post- 
Impressionists  with  any  clarity.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  sincerity  and  his  evident  affection 
for  his  friends  make  a  few  brief  and 
moving  appearances,  notably  in  his  re¬ 
lations  with  Toulouse-Lautrec  and  Bon¬ 
nard.  There  is  little  of  importance  in 
his  Picasso  discussion  and  hardly  more 
when  he  deals  with  Matisse.  With  his 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  painters 
concerned,  it  is  a  pity  that  M.  Natanson’s 
book  is  no  more  than  mediocre. — Law¬ 
rence  James  Wathen,  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity. 

**  Hubert  Ripka.  Le  coup  de  Prague, 
Une  revolution  pr6jabriqu6e.  Paris. 
Plon.  1949.  vii-|-372  pages  -f-  2  plates. 
450  fr. — These  memoirs  of  the  former 
Czech  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  give 
a  detailed  and  well  informed  account  of 
the  tragic  three-year  struggle  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Czechoslovakia  after  the  coun¬ 
try’s  liberation  from  the  Nazis  in  the 
spring  of  1945. 

On  the  one  side  were  BeneS,  Masaryk, 
Ripka,  and  the  other  democratic  leaders 
who  had  formed  the  Government  in 
Exile  in  London;  on  the  other  side  Gott- 
wald,  Slanzky,  and  the  Czech  com¬ 
munists  who  had  been  indoctrinated  in 
Moscow.  At  first,  with  Bcnc§  again  presi¬ 
dent,  Gottwald  as  prime  minister,  and  a 
seemingly  favorable  treaty  with  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  prospects  seemed  bright. 
Czechoslovakia  recovered  her  prewar 
territority  and  economic  reconstruction 
began.  But  in  July,  1947,  Stalin’s  brutal 
intervention  compelling  Czechoslovakia 
to  reverse  its  decision  to  join  in  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  was  a  stunning  economic  blow 
and  a  revealing  political  humiliation. 
Henceforth  Czechoslovakia  was  increas¬ 
ingly  shut  off  by  the  Iron  Curtain;  Com¬ 
munists  seized  more  and  more  control 
over  the  police,  organized  “committees 
of  action,’’  and  finally  in  February,  1948, 
carried  through  the  planned  coup  d’etat 
which  gave  them  absolute  control.  A  few 
weeks  later  Ripka  and  his  family  escaped 


to  France.  Masaryk’s  death,  Ripka  be¬ 
lieves,  on  psychological  grounds,  was 
suicide. 

The  volume  is  an  eloquent  exposure 
of  totalitarian  subversive  methods  and 
of  the  folly  of  placing  any  faith  in 
Stalin’s  words. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 

^  Jean  Cocteau.  Lattre  aux  Ami- 
ricains.  Paris.  Grasset.  1949.  102 
pages.  180  fr. — In  proclaiming  that  the 
destiny  of  America  will  determine  that 
of  the  world,  Cocteau  assumes  the  im- 
accustomed  role  of  vates  and,  further, 
shows  the  Promethean  United  States  the 
way  to  freedom.  America  can  save  the 
world  by  boldly  exploring  the  inner 
reality  to  which  she  is  still  youthfully 
so  close,  eschewing  regimentation  and 
over-mechanization,  giving  to  art  its 
proper  place  as  a  sacred  calling,  and 
granting  freedom  of  expression  to  her 
intellectual  minorities.  Continuation  of 
America’s  present  trend  toward  curtail¬ 
ment  of  liberties  may  result  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  “dream-police,’’ — as  fantastic  as 
“thought-police,”  and  just  as  real. — Paul 
Marcel  Glaude.  Oklahoma  City  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Henry  Peyret.  Le  Plan  Marshall 
peut-il  sauver  VEurope?  Paris.  SEFI. 
1948.  237  pages.  220  fr. — A  remarkably 
substantial  and  objective  summary.  Wc 
all  have  heard  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  arc 
(vaguely)  for  it,  and  do  not  quite  know 
what  it  means  and  how  it  works.  For 
the  American  reader,  the  vital  chapters 
arc  the  last  two:  Europe* s  Attitude,  and 
Problems  Still  Unsolved.  The  author’s 
own  position,  guardedly  stated,  is  skep¬ 
tical.  Aid  is  needed,  and  cannot  well  be 
refused;  but  its  conditions  are  contradic¬ 
tory  and  dangerous.  The  Marshall  Plan 
posits  a  United  Europe;  and,  like  the 
British  Labor  Government  or  Walter 
Lippmann,  Henry  Peyret  is  conscious 
above  all  of  “disparate”  and  possibly  ir¬ 
reconcilable  economics.  He  can  not  make 
the  act  of  faith — the  conception  of  a 
Zollverein — that  would  translate  into 
economic  terms  the  manifest  unity  of 
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Western  Europe.  Because  of  his  un¬ 
belief,  he  thinks  in  terms  of  a  Europe 
ultimately  united  in  bankruptcy  (a  real¬ 
istic  prospect)  rather  than  of  one  united 
in  prosperity  (which  is  sheer  idealism). 

ilien  the  Marshall  Plan  is  a  plan;  it 
posits  planning  in  its  inception  and  ad¬ 
ministration;  yet  it  is  meant  to  bolster 
“free  enterprise,”  the  “American  Way,” 
and  for  all  sturdy  individualists,  plan¬ 
ning  is  collectivism.  Communism  barely 
camouflaged.  Peyret,  an  orthodox  laissez 
faire  man,  is  wary  of  American  private 
investments:  in  the  present  condition  of 
Europe,  it  would  be  the  ominous  associ¬ 
ation  of  “the  earthen  pot  and  the  iron 
pot.”  Finally,  the  Truman  Doctrine  (for 
which  we  have  abandoned  the  Washing¬ 
ton- Jefferson  tradition  of  no  special  alli¬ 
ances)  queers  the  Marshall  Plan:  “If 
the  USA  rearm  Europe,  the  Marshall 
Plan  will  lose  all  significance.”  Europe 
must  choose  between  peace  through 
prosperity,  and  a  doctrinaire  crusade. 

Peyret  shows  us,  luminously  if  un¬ 
wittingly,  what  we  are  “up  against”  in 
Europe:  those  admirable  experts  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  past  that  the  future 
seems  to  them  Utopia.  Yet  the  stream 
of  history  is  not  easy  to  reverse.  The 
common  people  may  very  well  sweep 
aside  (and  perhaps  liquidate)  the  ex¬ 
perts.  So  the  necessary  changes  will  be 
effected  crudely,  wastefully,  without  the 
benefit  of  expert  advice.  And  whose  fault 
will  it  be? — Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Armand  Pierhal.  Le  combat  de 
Poitiers.  Paris.  Laffont.  1949.  349 
pages.  390  fr. — The  excellent  translator 
of  H.  G.  Wells,  E.  R.  Curtius,  Odon 
von  Horvath,  Konrad  Heiden  and 
others,  who  has  also  to  his  credit  a  prom¬ 
ising  first  novel  Jeunes  morts,  chiris  des 
Dieux,  has  lately  turned  to  writing  on 
public  affairs.  The  new  volunteer  for 
the  defense  of  democracy — which,  he 
warns,  referring  to  young  Philippe’s 
much  quoted  exclamation  at  the  batde 
of  Poitiers,  must  beware  of  perils  on  its 
right  and  on  its  left — is  doubtless  a  man 
of  good  will  and  much  reading.  His 


essay,  written  in  the  form  of  an  imagin¬ 
ary  dialogue  between  the  author  and  a 
conveniently  standardized,  cut  to  size 
advocatus  diaboli  representing  the  totali¬ 
tarian  point  of  view,  suffers  mainly  from 
the  unavoidable  repetitious  accumula¬ 
tion  of  commonplace  arguments.  The 
author  has  a  rather  indiscreet  and  exas¬ 
perating  tendency  to  stress  and  under¬ 
line  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Catholic.  Yet, 
he  states:  "/e  ne  commettrai  pas  I’impair 
de  transporter  sur  le  plan  surnaturel  la 
discussion  d’une  matiere  aussi  terrestre 
que  la  politique"  and  thus  disdains  the 
platform  of  the  faithful  which  would 
have  added  a  new  dimension  to  the  po¬ 
litical  debate  of  our  time,  as  did  Ber- 
nanos  who  did  not  hesitate  to  elevate 
that  discussion  precisely  through  demon¬ 
strating  the  constant  intervention  of  the 
supernatural  in  the  temporal.  Often 
quite  primaire,  occasionally  more  bril¬ 
liant,  this  "&oge  de  la  democratie"  is  a 
noteworthy  contribution  to  the  unceas¬ 
ing  controversy  between  the  champions 
of  liberty  and  the  apologists  of  tyranny. 
—E.  E.  N. 

^  Nicolas  Berdiaeff.  Le  sens  de  Vhis- 
toire.  Philosophie  de  I'esprit.  S.  Jan- 
kelcvitch,  tr.  Paris.  Aubier  (Montaigne). 
1948.  223  pages.”^ — The  first  edition  of 
this  essay  on  the  historical  destiny  of 
man  appeared  in  Russia  in  1923.  It  is 
a  Christian  philosophy  of  history.  It  con¬ 
trasts  all  other  peoples  with  the  Jews 
and  the  people  of  the  Church.  God  was 
seen  by  those  peoples  only  in  the  eter¬ 
nity  of  a  cosmic  order,  which  allowed 
no  history.  God  is  revealing  himself,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  subject  of  history  to 
the  Jews.  But  the  Jews  do  not  recognize 
that  God  has  spoken  further  and  re¬ 
vealed  himself  as  the  head  of  a  univer¬ 
sal  Church.  The  modern  history  of  peo¬ 
ples  previously  Christian  can  be  nothing 
but  a  renewed  fall.  Man,  in  declaring 
himself  independent  and  in  trusting 
his  own  powers  (Renaissance)  can  only 
end  by  losing  both  Nature  and  himself, 
in  losing  his  tie  with  God  and  the 
Church,  and  he  ends  in  the  clutches  of 
Satanic  delusions,  such  as  progress  and 
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mechanical  powers  which  are  neither 
natural  nor  spiritual  or  religious,  which 
will  destroy  their  own  fabricators. — 
Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Daniel-Rops.  Vouloir:  Reflexions 
sur  la  volonte.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  165 
pages.  120  fr. — This  slight  volume 
brings  a  combination  of  psychological, 
educational  and  moral  interests  to  con¬ 
verge  upon  the  single  problem  of  the 
will.  The  will,  its  central  thesis  asserts,  is 
not  a  special  faculty:  it  is  the  whole  man 
acting,  realizing  himself:  “un  comporte- 
ment  general  ou  I’^tre  tout  entier  s’en- 
gage  et  se  realise.”  Though  supported 
by  physiological  and  psychologies  sub¬ 
structures  and  resizing  itself  wholly 
through  their  means,  will  itself  is  still 
irreducible  to  nature  and  remains  spir- 
ituS  and  free.  The  development  of  this 
thesis  leads,  in  the  author’s  mind,  to  a 
conception  of  education  as  discipline 
and  to  an  integrative  theory  of  ethics. 
— A.  Robert  Caponigri.  Notre  Dame 
University. 

*  Etienne  de  Greeff.  Aux  sources  de 
Vhumain.  Paris.  Plon.  1949.  xxiii  -f- 
240  pages.  285  fr. — This  author  moves 
with  discretion  and  discernment  Song 
the  obscure  and  thorny  paths  of  the  hu¬ 
man  psyche.  Convinced  that  the  human 
soul  is  vaster  than  the  area  of  conscious 
clarity,  he  traces  the  stages  by  which, 
from  the  depths  of  the  preconscious,  per¬ 
sonality  arises;  how  it  comes  to  recog¬ 
nize  itself  in  the  presence  of  the  milieu; 
how  it  organizes  and  deploys  its  re¬ 
sources  not  only  to  preserve  itself  but 
Sso  to  transform  that  milieu  into  its 
own  image.  This  activity  he  depicts  as  a 
Humanism  Grecian  in  its  strength, 
Christian  in  its  depth  and  sensitivity, 
and  wholly  transcending  the  Promethe- 
anism  which  is  man’s  initial  but  infan¬ 
tile  effort  to  rise  above  his  milieu. 

His  treatment  of  this  thesis  is  not 
without  a  sharp  note  of  criticism  and 
warning  for  an  industrial  culture  which 
almost  systematically  works  against  the 
emergence  of  genuine  personality  not 


only  among  the  masses  whom  it  enslaves 
but  in  the  “fortunate”  minority  which  it 
exalts. — A.  Robert  Caponigri.  Notre 
Dame  University. 

*  Thierry  Maulnier.  La  pensee  marx- 
iste.  Paris.  Fayard.  1948.  224  pages. 

180  fr. — The  dominant  themes  of  Com¬ 
munist  thought  as  presented  by  Marx, 
Engels,  and  l^nin.  The  author,  a  schol¬ 
ar  and  no  Communist,  seeks  by  selec¬ 
tion  from  Marxist  writings  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  Marxism  does  not  have  an 
economic  basis,  but  a  philosophical  one; 
that  it  is  not  an  inflexible  system,  but 
is  always  ready  for  modification;  that 
under  it  man  can  better  his  way  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  improve  himself. 

The  author  has  arranged  his  material 
skilfully,  progressing  from  the  three 
fundamentals  according  to  Lenin,  ma¬ 
terialism,  surplus  value  and  the  class 
struggle,  to  the  various  ramifications  of 
Communist  thought.  Of  particular  in¬ 
terest  today  are  selections  from  Lenin’s 
writings  showing  his  stress  on  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  opportunism  when  needed  to 
establish  a  proletarian  state  by  revolu¬ 
tion — a  state  to  be  replaced  by  a  state¬ 
less  society,  although  Lenin  would  not 
predict  v/hcn.i— Marianne  E.  Kerl. 
Campbell,  California. 

*  Joseph  Bcdier  &  Paul  Hazard.  L/W- 
rature  franqaise.  Vol.  I.  Pierre  Mar¬ 
tino,  ed.  Paris.  Larousse.  New  ed.  1948 
(first  ed.  1923).  488  2-col.  pages,  many 
ill.,  several  in  color. — This  beautiful  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  the  standard  Bedier- 
Hazard  history  of  French  literature  is 
an  achievement  to  be  proud  of.  M.  Mar¬ 
tino,  who  was  a  contributor  from  the 
beginning,  and  his  27  capable  collabora¬ 
tors,  have  gone  over  every  inch  of  the 
old  work,  have  made  alterations  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  findings  of  recent 
scholarship,  have  added  a  few  names 
to  the  list  of  immortals,  have  corrected  a 
number  of  errors  which  had  crept  into 
the  first  edition,  and  have  carried  their 
assiduity  even  to  the  point  of  altering 
the  punctuation  a  litde  here  and  there 
to  increase  the  readability  for  which  the 
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history  is  famous.  An  interesting  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  technical  progress  of  the  last 
quarter<entury  is  the  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  distinctness  of  the  illustrations. 

Joseph  Bedier  and  his  brilliant  pupil 
Paul  Hazard  were  admirably  fitted  for 
their  task.  Each  was  a  talented  writer  as 
well  as  a  great  scholar,  and  they  remem¬ 
bered  Horace  and  cannily  mingled  the 
useful  with  the  agreeable.  Their  first  edi¬ 
tion  sold  well,  and  was  out  of  print  in  a 
few  years.  Bedier  died  in  1938,  but  his 
younger  colleague  had  made  some  prog¬ 
ress  on  this  new  edition  before  the  strain 
and  suffering  of  the  war  and  of  a  trip 
to  America  in  the  painful  year  1944 
ended  his  life  also.  Both  men  were  in¬ 
tensely  patriotic,  and  the  work  is  in  large 
measure  a  tribute  to  the  “sweet  France” 
which  the  old  epics,  Joseph  Bedier’s 
chief  field  of  scholarly  interest,  celebrat¬ 
ed  with  such  childlike  fervor. 

Of  the  19  scholars  who  had  a  part  in 
the  first  edition,  the  names  of  several 
appear  also  in  this  edition.  Nine  of  the 
28  now  represented  are  dead.  Two  or 
three  of  the  later  list  are  non-French¬ 
men,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  French 
literature  is  world  literature,  and  the 
“Bedier-Hazard,”  as  the  French  call  it, 
is  as  important  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  as  to  “sweet  France”  itself. 

Volume  II  of  the  revised  Bedier-Haz¬ 
ard  will  of  necessity  be  largely  a  new 
work.  We  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  its  appearance. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Pierre  Belperron.  La  “joie  d’ amour." 

Paris.  Plon.  1948.  141  pages  -j-  9 
plates.  250  fr. — Love  was  indeed  an  in¬ 
vention  of  the  twelfth  century.  Birth  of 
oc  poetry  was  spontaneous  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author,  without  direct  lineal 
descent  from  either  medieval  Latin  lit¬ 
erature  or  Arab  literature. 

Guillaume  de  Poitiers,  first  of  the 
troubadours,  and  later  the  school  of  Ven- 
tadour,  acknowledged  and  perfected  the 
new  mode  of  expression  where  the  joy 
of  love  was  intensified  by  non-fulfill¬ 
ment  or  frustration.  The  chief  character¬ 
istic  of  courdy  love  was  “the  attitude  the 
man  adopts  vis  ^  vis  his  lady,”  who,  as 


Woman,  is  purely  an  abstraction  “with 
a  body  impersonal,  and  a  soul  and  spirit 
elementary  and  artificial.”  The  writer 
brilliantly  defends  his  thesis  and  plaus¬ 
ibly  explains  the  origins  and  nature  of 
the  joie  d'amour  and  courtly  love. — 
Jules  A.  Vern.  University  of  Houston. 

^  Maurice  Blanchot.  La  part  du  feu. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1949.  347  pages. 
560  fr. — Perhaps  the  greatest  of  living 
French  critics,  Blanchot,  always  more 
concerned  with  the  central  problems  of 
literature  and  the  writer  than  he  is  with 
the  anecdotic  or  the  peripheral,  reaches 
and  maintains  in  this  volume  an  amaz¬ 
ing  profundity  in  his  meditation  on  the 
poetic  act  (  Mallarme,  Rimbaud,  Holder- 
lin.  Char).  No  less  penetrating  are  his 
reflections  on  prose  writers.  Kafka’s  ir¬ 
reducible  ambiguity  is  elucidated,  Sar¬ 
tre’s  “trilogy”  masterfully  explained.  He 
can  even  say  something  new,  and  essen¬ 
tial,  concerning  Valery’s  distaste  for 
Pascal. 

Blanchot  requires,  and  rewards,  a  con¬ 
templative  reading.  He  does  not  so 
much  weld  the  two  poles  of  paradox  into 
a  fulgurating  unity — that  is  the  poet’s 
deed — as  shutde  us  from  one  to  the 
other  in  an  uneasy  oscillation.  This  ten¬ 
dency  surely  approaches  its  limit  in  the 
concluding,  wryly  entitled  essay.  La 
litterature  et  le  droit  ^  la  mort. — Ken- 
neth  Douglas.  Yale  University. 

*  Albert  Fuchs.  Initiation  d  Vitude  de 
la  langue  et  de  la  littSrature  allemandes 
modernes.  Paris.  Belles  Lettres.  1948. 480 
pages. — Those  acquainted  with  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  contributions  to  German 
studies  by  distinguished  French  scholars 
may  have  wondered  about  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  training.  Professor  Fuchs 
of  Strasbourg  University  gives  an  orig¬ 
inal  introduction  to  modern  German 
literature  for  the  course  leading  to  the 
“diploma.”  The  great  gift  of  France  to 
world  literature  and  world  thought  is 
splendidly  exemplified  in  this  compre¬ 
hensive  treatise  for  which  there  is  no 
equal  in  either  German  or  English. 

Instead  of  giving  digests  and  surveys. 
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M.  Fuchs  leads  his  student  right  into 
the  middle  of  the  poems  or  prose  texts, 
analyzing  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
personal  values  the  various  character- 
istics  of  style,  vocabulary,  syntax,  melody 
and  rhythm;  models  for  translations 
from  and  into  German  are  amply  sup¬ 
plemented  by  discussions  of  the  choice 
of  words.  Thus  the  student  can  learn  a 
sound  method  by  concrete  examples  and 
will  be  ready  to  enter  into  “The  Spirit 
of  Scholarly  Investigation.”  The  second 
section  de^s  with  the  step-by-step  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  term  paper.  The  ensuing 
chapters  abound  with  well-chosen  bibli¬ 
ographies  and  with  sound  advice  born 
of  that  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
modern  German  literature  for  which 
Professor  Fuchs,  also  a  leading  Goethe 
scholar,  is  jusdy  renowned.  Since  it  can 
serve  us  as  a  model  and  since  it  is  one 
of  the  most  admirable  signs  of  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  and  of  that  hu¬ 
manism  of  France  which  has  helped 
shape  Western  civilization,  the  book  de¬ 
serves  a  place  on  our  shelves. — Heinrich 
Meyer.  Muhlenberg  College. 

*  Ren^  Lang.  Andri  Gide  et  la  pen- 
sie  allemande.  Paris.  Librairie  Uni- 
verselle  de  France.  1949.  256  pages.  480 
fr. — Professor  Lang’s  study  is  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt  at  writing  an  important 
chapter  of  Gide’s  intellectual  history: 
the  impact  of  German  thought  (especial¬ 
ly  Goethe’s  and  Nietzsche’s)  on  his  own. 
Few  researchers  are  as  well  equipped 
for  this  task  as  Renee  Lang.  Her  perfect 
mastery  of  both  French  and  German, 
her  acuity  of  vision,  high  sensitiveness 
to  artistic  values,  and  thorough  scholar¬ 
ship,  make  her  book  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  modern  European 
thought.  Gide  himself  expresses  his 
satisfaction  complHe"  with  his  subde 
and  tactful  interpreter,  whose  style, 
nourished  on  his  own,  he  praises  highly: 
“Et  d’abord,  vous  savez  ccrire;  votre 
pensce  se  dcveloppe,  comme  aussitot  et 
sans  effort,  avec  une  clart6  parfaite  et  un 
singulier  bonheur  d’expression.” 

An  interesting  appendix  contains  a 
number  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters 


of  Gide  to  the  author. — Georgette  R. 
Schuler.  Wells  College. 

M  Claude-Edmonde  Magny.  Hdge  du 
roman  amiricain.  Paris.  Seuil.  1948. 
252  pages. — By  Mile  Magny’s  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  characters  in  Dos  Passos’ 
U.  S.  A.  are  unreal,  and  that  this  is  an 
indictment  of  the  society  that  produced 
them,  “une  protestation  muette  contre 
I’Etre,”  the  significance  of  her  tide  is 
made  clear.  In  Faulkner  she  finds  at 
least  a  promise  of  salvation.  As  she  is 
a  reader  in  philosophy  at  Oxford,  there 
are  naturally  many  allusions  to  Sartre 
and  Heidegger,  to  Kierkegaard  and 
Veblen,  interpreters  of  the  “age.” 

The  book  is  largely  a  study  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  film-writing  on  the  technique 
of  the  contemporary  novel:  the  esthetic 
aspects,  the  objective  technique,  the  col¬ 
lective  px>int  of  view  as  opposed  to  the 
individual  “hero,”  the  use  of  ellipsis  and 
dScorticage;  enlivened  by  such  bits  of 
“hollywoodien”  lingo  as  “Make  it  a  litde 
slicker!” 

To  judge  from  the  number  of  tides 
given  in  translation,  the  French  must  be 
avid  readers  of  American  fiction.  The 
author  finds  that  on  account  of  the  very 
absence  of  tradition  in  this  country,  our 
novels  have  the  charm  of  exodcism,  and 
have  come  to  circulate  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  in  the  republic  of  letters. — Helen  M. 
Ranson.  University  of  Minnesota  Li¬ 
brary. 

^  Emile  Mireaux.  Les  pohmes  homi- 
riques  et  Vhistoire  grecque.  I.  Ho- 
mhe  de  Chios  et  les  routes  de  Vetain. 
Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1948.  381  pages  -j- 
maps.  360  fr. — Here,  as  in  a  previous 
work  on  the  French  chansons  de  geste, 
Mireaux  attempts  to  analyse  the  genesis 
and  development  of  the  epic  poems 
against  the  background  of  the  political, 
economic,  religious,  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  age  which  produced  them. 
Homer  is  identified  by  Mireaux  as  a 
Chian  living  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighth  century.  This  bard  created  two 
epic  poems  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand  hexameters  apiece,  the  Return 
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of  Odysseus  and  the  Wrath  of  Achilles. 

Two  generations  later  another  Homer 
(grandson  of  the  former?)  remodeled 
the  earlier  epics  to  produce  our  Odyssey 
and  Iliad.  The  original  Homer,  Mi- 
reaux  argues,  favored  the  great  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  mercantile  cities  Mitylene, 
Corinth  and  Chalcis  (parent  city  of 
Chios),  and  like  them  was  hostile  to 
Miletus  and  Ephesos,  economic  rivals  of 
those  cities.  Epic  poetry  begins  with  the 
first  Homer,  Mireaux  states,  contrary 
to  the  general  belief  in  a  long  tradition 
of  epic  narratives  preceding  the  blind 
poet.  Homer  forged  the  epic  out  of  a 
pre-existing  body  of  hymns  to  gods  and 
heroes  which  were  primarily  religious 
in  purpose. 

Previous  Homeric  studies  have  to  a 
large  extent  attempted  to  validate  the 
historicity  of  the  main  event  of  at  least 
the  Iliad — the  Trojan  War — while  deny¬ 
ing  the  hand  of  a  single  poetic  genius 
in  any  but  the  final  synthetic  stages  of 
the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys¬ 
sey.  Mireaux  denies  the  historicity  of  the 
Trojan  War  but  restores  to  life  the  blind 
bard  Homer  as  the  one  creative  genius 
out  of  whose  original  work  the  present 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  elaborated. — 
Henry  S.  Robinson.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Francois  Rabelais.  L’Abbaye  de 
Theleme.  Raoul  Mor^ay,  ed.  Ge¬ 
neve.  Droz  (Lille.  Giard).  2nd  ed.,  1949. 
xxvii-1-41  pages.  2  Sw.  fr. — Alain  Char- 
tier.  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Mercy  et  les 
poisies  lyriques.  Arthur  Piaget,  ed.  Ge¬ 
neve.  Droz  (Lille.  Giard).  2nd  ed., 
1949.  XV -|- 129  pages.  —  Bibliotheque 
d’Humanisme  et  Renaissance.  Vol.  X. 
Geneve.  Droz.  1948.  229  pages  -j-  3 
plates. — The  enterprising  publishing 
house  founded  in  Paris  by  Mile  Eugenie 
Droz  in  1926  and  located  since  the  war 
in  Geneva,  continues  to  issue  valuable 
editions  of  important  French  literary 
works.  The  series  known  as  Textes 
UttSraires  Fran^ais  has  now  reached  36 
volumes.  The  books  listed  above  are 
numbers  3  and  24  of  that  series.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  thoroughness  and  useful¬ 


ness  these  editions  remind  one  of  the 
Classiques  Fran^ais  du  Moyen  Age, 
which  they  continue. 

Murray  gives  an  excellent  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Rabelais’  Utopian  dream.  The 
text  is  well  presented  and  is  followed  by 
a  glossary.  Piaget’s  edition  of  Alain 
Chartier’s  poems  is  likewise  well  edited. 
The  book  contains  a  lexique  by  R.  L. 
Wagner  which  is  very  complete,  and 
there  is  a  good  bibliography. 

Students  of  the  French  Renaissance 
find  another  Droz  publication  indispen¬ 
sable.  The  1948  volume  of  the  Biblio- 
thhque  d’Humanisme  et  Renaissance 
contains  several  interesting  articles.  The 
outstanding  ones  deal  with  the  last  years 
of  Clement  Marot,  funeral  orations  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  Jean  Bodin. — 
Willis  H.  Bowen.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Pierre  Sabatier.  Germinie  Lacerteux 
des  Goncourt.  Paris.  Sfelt.  1948.  187 

pages. — M.  Sabatier  presents  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  analysis  of  the  Goncourt  novel  in 
this  series  for  two  reasons:  it  is  their 
masterpiece  and  it  constituted  a  sort  of 
literary  revolution.  The  latter  is  due  to 
the  clinical  approach  to  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  which  goes  beyond  the  realism  of 
Flaubert  and  anticipates  the  method  of 
Zola.  For  this  reason  the  chapters  on 
composition  and  style  are  particularly 
informative,  giving  in  detail  the  “real” 
factors  involved  in  the  composition  and 
the  Goncourt  method  of  fusing  these 
factors  into  their  novel.  The  author  then 
adds  material  on  dramatic  productions 
of  the  novel  and  its  influence  on  suc¬ 
ceeding  authors. — R.  W.  Baldner.  Paris. 

*  Pierre  Benoit.  Aino.  Paris.  Albin- 
Michel.  1948.  316  pages.  300  fr. 

— A  past  master  at  fantastic  fiction,  M. 
Benoit  knows  that  we  swallow  the  super¬ 
natural  with  more  gusto  if  it  is  served 
on  a  platter  of  plausibility.  In  Aino  all 
seems  so  very  plausible  that  until  the 
last  chapter  the  reader  is  not  quite  sure 
that  the  novel  engrossing  him  is  fantasy. 
He  may  even  be  reminded  of  Joseph 
Shearing,  specialist  in  mannerly  fiction 
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based  on  actual  crimes,  as  he  reads  the 
confession  of  a  young  Frenchwoman 
who  has  gone  to  a  lonely  chateau  in  the 
Spanish  Basque  country  to  tutor  the  girl 
Ai'no,  oblique-eyed  exile  from  northern 
Finmark.  As  skeletons  rattle  (not  too 
noisily)  in  the  closets  of  Bassussaritz, 
one  expects  murder  on  every  page.  Mur¬ 
der  does  come,  in  generous  measure,  but 
only  the  keen-witted  reader  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  flash  of  brimstone  that  ac¬ 
companies  it. — Todd  Downing.  Temple 
University. 

M  Constant  Burniaux.  Les  abandonnSs. 

Bruxelles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1948. 209  pages.  60  Bel.  fr. — Toward  the 
beginning  of  the  century  Emile  Fauget 
published  an  essay  on  L’horreur  des  re- 
sponsabilites.  In  it  he  deplored  the  bour¬ 
geois  tendency  to  limit  the  size  of  fam¬ 
ilies — a  failure  to  meet  national  obliga¬ 
tions.  Now,  a  generation  later.  Constant 
Burniaux  studies  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Les  temps  inquiets  a  similar  phenome¬ 
non,  but  with  different  emphasis.  A 
young  couple,  who  are  intellectuals, 
have  recourse  to  abortion,  fearing  that 
a  child  would  hamper  their  favorite  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  effects  of  this  act  are  dra¬ 
matically  and  precisely  portrayed.  Re¬ 
grets,  to  which  both  allude  constantly 
but  cannot  bring  themselves  to  express 
frankly,  poison  their  lives,  even  their 
faith  in  each  other,  and  all  but  destroy 
their  joy  in  their  work.  The  couple  adopt 
an  orphan  but  And  only  half  satisfac¬ 
tion;  at  the  end  they  rejoice  when  a  new 
pregnancy  occurs.  There  is  no  plea  here 
to  furnish  cannon  fodder  for  future 
wars:  the  entire  stress  is  on  generalized 
individual  emotions  and  the  human 
drama  thereby  enhanced. — Benjamin  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Claire  Callewaert.  Mon  amie  Fi¬ 
delia.  Bruxelles.  Vanderlinden.  1949. 
178  pages. — Madame  Callewaert  heeds 
the  counsel  of  Charles  De  Coster:  Study 
the  people;  the  bourgeois  are  the  same 
everywhere,  but  there  is  no  satire  here. 
We  have  a  sympathetically  realistic  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  Swiss  peasant  girl  whose  cour¬ 


age  and  honesty  end  in  happiness  after 
many  trials.  Stark  simplicity  marks  both 
style  and  plot,  but  the  book  holds  the 
reader’s  interest  to  the  last  page. — Ben¬ 
jamin  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

**  Elian-J.  Finbert.  Le  perroquet  fabu- 
leux.  Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1949.  240 
fr. — The  sub-title:  divertissement  ori¬ 
ental,  explains  this  fanciful  work  which 
will  carry  the  reader  to  the  land,  the 
times,  and  the  mores  of  Scheherazade. 
The  main  character  is  a  parrot  who  in 
the  absence  of  his  princely  master  must 
keep  an  eye  on  the  beautiful  princess. 
To  prevent  her  from  meeting  her  lover, 
the  sagacious  bird  nightly  tells  her  a 
story,  just  long  enough  to  delay  her  de¬ 
parture.  The  strategy  works;  the  prince 
returns  and  the  lady  is  safe.  There  are 
some  sixteen  of  these  brief  tales  of  love, 
adventure,  and  wisdom.  Those  who  like 
the  genre  will  enjoy  this  book. — Armen 
Kalfayan.  Allegheny  College. 

^  Germaine  Gu^vremont.  Marie-Di¬ 
dace.  Paris.  Plon.  1949.  239  pages. — 
Louis  Hemon’s  Maria  Chapdelaine  is 
still  the  fountainhead  of  the  best  in 
French  Canadian  literature.  In  Marie- 
Didace,  the  sequel  to  Le  survenant 
(1946),  we  have  the  same  problem  of 
survival  of  a  peasant  family,  not  so 
broad,  but  just  as  sincere  and  poetical, 
and  truer  in  the  details  of  daily  life.  The 
style  is  admirable,  never  strained,  always 
in  keeping  with  the  simple,  yet  colorful, 
people  of  the  Sorel  neighborhood.  Their 
quaint  language  has  an  earthy  ring  that 
is  good  to  hear  in  these  times  when  ab¬ 
normality  and  affectation  reign  supreme. 
We  need  honest,  wholesome  books  such 
as  Marie-Didace  to  refresh  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres.  — 
Francois  Denoeu.  Dartmouth  College. 

**  Farjallah  Haik.  La  Fille  d' Allah. 

Paris.  Plon.  1949.  210  fr.— This  is 
the  second  novel  of  the  series:  Les  en- 
jants  de  la  terre,  by  the  well-known 
Lebanese  writer.  The  fugitive  boy  Ha¬ 
bib  grows  up  with  the  kindly  old  twins 
Halim  and  Salim  who  have  adopted 
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him.  Habib  inherits  their  land  and  be¬ 
comes  a  successful  farmer.  He  falls  in 
love  with  his  new  neighbor,  the  mys¬ 
terious  “daughter  of  Allah.”  After  an 
interval  of  passion,  they  decide  to  get 
married.  Then  suddenly  Habib  discov¬ 
ers  that  she  is  his  lost  sister.  In  despair 
he  deserts  her,  and  the  girl  dies  after 
bearing  a  child  who  is  returned  to  Ha¬ 
bib.  This  terrible  story  of  sin  and  re¬ 
morse  among  the  children  of  the  soil  is 
told  in  a  simple  but  colorful  manner 
which  is  reminiscent  of  Atala. — Armen 
Kalfayan.  Allegheny  College. 

*  Yves  Malartic.  L’homme  aux  potdes. 

Paris.  Table  Ronde.  6th  ed.,  1949. 
402  pages.  480  fr. — This  novel  has  an 
awe-inspiring  background:  the  destruc¬ 
tion  and  misery  in  Berlin  after  the  end 
of  the  last  war.  However,  it  does  not  ful¬ 
fill  the  great  expectations  created  by  its 
topic  as  well  as  by  the  name  of  its  author 
who,  as  translator,  had  opportunity  to 
study  the  social  and  realistic  writings  of 
Upton  Sinclair,  Dos  Passos  and  O’Hara. 
Hideous  corruption  and  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable  perversion  of  minds  and  bodies 
in  the  sauve-qui-peut  fight  for  physical 
survival  of  the  catacomb  dwellers  are 
often  described  with  powerful  strokes  of 
the  brush,  but  overstated,  and  almost 
sadistically  overstressed. 

The  action — this  word  hardly  applies 
to  the  four  hundred  rambling  pages — 
centers  around  Frau  Groetke,  bewilder¬ 
ed  mother  of  an  executed  Nazi  war 
criminal,  the  never-say-die  fascist  con¬ 
spirator  Bruckner,  escaped  from  allied 
captivity,  and  the  ridiculously  sinister 
war  and  post-war  profiteer  nouveau 
riche  and  satyr,  Rudolf  Hahn.  Clearly 
this  name  is  cheaply  symbolic,  and  it  is 
painfully  obvious  that  the  vulgar  Hahn 
belongs  to  pornography  rather  than  to 
literature. 

The  failure  of  so  ambitious  an  under¬ 
taking  is  regrettable,  for  here  is  a  topic 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts;  but  instead 
of  the  expected  descent  into  present-day 
inferno  we  are  given  as  an  ersatz  mere 
carousing  in  that  antechamber  of  hell. 
Much  space  is  wasted  in  endless  politi¬ 


cal  discussions.  Even  when  relevant, 
their  place  would  be  in  an  essay  rather 
than  in  a  novel.  The  atmosphere  of  rot¬ 
tenness  and  despair  is  thus  editorialized 
upon  rather  than  pxotically  conveyed, 
and  even  the  final  miserere  sounds  like 
a  stylistic  routine  device  rather  than  a 
genuine  outcry  of  human  revolt  against 
man’s  cruelty  toward  man. — E.  E.  N. 

*  Michel  Mercier.  Querelle  avec  la 
bete.  Paris.  Fortuny.  1948. 200  pages. 
— It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  disagreeable  porson  than  the  cyni¬ 
cal,  sadistic,  coldly  inhuman  Thorigny 
who  walks  somberly  through  this  Ixok. 
Cecile  says  to  him,  “. . .  il  existe  des  gens 
qui  blessent  avec  des  phrases,  mais  vous, 
vous  faites  du  mal  rien  qu’avec  le  ton  de 
votre  voix.”  Again,  “II  ne  vous  arrivera 
rien  de  bien,  parce  que  vous  ne  croyez 
h  rien  de  bien.”  He  confesses  to  a  desire 
to  laugh  at  funerals,  to  say  something 
vulgar  to  a  “snooty”  woman  at  a  social 
gathering,  to  cry  out  during  a  silence. 
He  ridicules  marriage,  patriotism,  and 
the  “happy  man.” 

After  160  pages  of  rain  and  psycho¬ 
logical  musings,  the  story,  involving  two 
other  medical  students  (Cecile  who  loves 
Thorigny  and  Agnel  who  loves  them 
both),  gets  down  to  business  and  we 
have  the  plot  as  old  as  Father  Time:  girl 
seduced  (willingly),  inconvenient  com¬ 
plications,  her  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
suicide  (which  eliminates  the  complica¬ 
tions).  Perhaps  the  plot  is  deliberately 
banal  in  order  not  to  detract  from  the 
psychological  and  philosophical  implica¬ 
tions.  Here  is  a  psersonality  warp)cd  by 
the  separation  of  reason  from  all  emo¬ 
tional  warmth.  Thorigny  says,  after  hav¬ 
ing  intentionally  stepp>ed  on  a  lizard’s 
tail,  “La  loi  de  la  jungle,  qui  est  la  loi 
du  veritable  Dieu,  est  celle  de  la  cruaut6 
utile.  Commettre  une  cruaut^  inutile  est 
une  maniere  de  nous  d6gager  de  notre 
destin  de  bete.”  But  one  feels  that  la 
bete  is  two-headed  and  devours  itself: 
in  the  quarrel  with  the  physical,  animal 
side  of  life  Thorigny  has  created  another 
beast  of  hate  and  cold  intellect,  without 
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sympathy  for  humanity  or  kinship  with 
it,  that  is  no  less  evil. — B.  G.  D. 

M  Jean  Miroir.  Le  visiteur  sans  visage. 

1948.  Uinconnu  sentimental.  1949. 
Paris.  Tallandicr.  150  £r.  ca. — M.  Mi- 
roir’s  heroines  are  so  vacillating  in  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  heart  that  many  readers  will 
become  exasperated  and  leave  them  in 
the  lurch — as,  one  suspects,  their  suitors 
would  do  in  real  life.  A  good  enough 
story-teller  to  know  when  interest  needs 
sustaining  in  the  course  of  250-odd  pages, 
he  has  provided  some  mystification,  in 
both  cases  based  on  rather  far-fetched 
questions  of  identity.  Who,  in  Le  visi¬ 
teur  sans  visage,  is  the  French  parachut¬ 
ist  to  whom  Pascale  d’Arlemont  pledged 
her  love  during  the  war — without  ever 
having  seen  his  face  in  a  good  light? 
Who,  in  L'inconnu  sentimental,  keeps 
sending  billets-doux  to  Carole  Groux- 
Astier,  although  she  is  engaged  to  one 
man  and  in  love  with  another? 

The  author  would  have  more  readers 
looking  for  further  works  of  his  if  he 
had  either  constructed  more  solid  cen¬ 
tral  plots  for  these  novels  or  used  these 
plots  for  novelettes. — Todd  Downing. 
Temple  University. 

M  I.  S.  R^vah.  Deux  "Autos"  de  Gil 

Vicente  restituis  h  leur  auteur.  1949. 
79  pages. — I.  S.  Revah,  ed.  Deux  Autos 
mSconnus  de  Gil  Vicente.  1948.  92 
pages.  Lisboa.  Academia  das  Sciencias. 
— The  second  of  these  little  books  gives 
the  text  of  the  two  plays;  the  first  in 
eighty  closely  reasoned  pages  attributes 
them  to  the  celebrated  Portuguese  poet 
and  dramatist  Gil  Vicente.  Professor 
Revah’s  arguments  are  cogent  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  withstand.  Could  Vicente  have 
written  these  plays?  Could  anyone  but 
the  author  of  the  Auto  da  Alma  have 
written  the  finest  of  them,  entitled  Obra 
da  gera^ao  humana?  There  is  and  can 
be  no  certainty,  but  the  author  makes  a 
good  case.  In  1906  the  Count  of  Sabu- 
gosa  published  a  new  play  by  Vicente 
discovered  in  his  library.  The  present 
revelation  is  not  so  stirring  as  was  that 
event,  but  it  is  sufficiently  important  to 


arouse  fresh  interest  in  the  sixteenth- 
century  dramatist  and  to  make  one  hope 
that  Professor  R^vah  will  unearth  fur¬ 
ther  trouvailles  in  the  near  future. — Au¬ 
brey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Jules  Romains.  Le  moulin  et A' hos¬ 
pice.  Paris.  Flammarion  (New 
York.  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France).  1949. 
271  pages. — In  a  world  of  religious  per¬ 
secution  a  group  of  sane,  tolerant  men 
had  established  a  refuge.  To  a  mill  in  a 
remote  valley  came  a  mayor  who  had 
fled  from  his  town  because,  although  a 
Catholic,  he  had  opposed  the  Catholics' 
acts  of  violence  toward  the  Protestants. 
Later  came  also  the  shining-eyed  cru¬ 
sader  Jeanne  de  Meyrueis  (a  copy  of 
Jeanne  d’Arc)  who  had  quarreled  with 
her  Protestant  co-religionists  when  they 
insisted  upon  “predestination”  and  “in¬ 
ner  light.”  Both  fugitives  were  sent  “up 
there”  to  the  secluded  hospice  above  the 
mill  when  a  troop  of  German  Hugue¬ 
nots  came  that  way.  The  girl  left  when 
she  learned  that  instead  of  putting  up  a 
fight  the  defense  of  the  inhabitants  was 
to  be  elaborately  feigning  a  contagious 
disease. 

Usually  their  hermit  lives  were  tran¬ 
quil  but  aimless.  Rabelais’  command 
“Fais  ce  quo  veux,”  which  inspired  the 
founder  of  this  hospice,  attained  here  an 
ultimate  emptiness.  One  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  comments  that  nature  has  made 
man  for  a  difficult  life  and  he  has  no 
aptitude  for  happiness.  Perhaps  even 
the  most  desirable  refuge  from  the 
world’s  troubles  may  contain  an  element 
of  stagnation  which  has  caused  most  of 
them  to  fail.  A  feeling  of  mystery  and 
peace  pervades  the  book. — B.  G.  D. 

^  Michel  Rousseau-Bellier.  Le  hSros 
inSdit.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  249  pages. 
1 80  fr. — Something  akin  to  existentialist 
picaresque  is  offered  in  this  account  of 
the  “lives”  of  Jacques  Vianney,  uproot¬ 
ed  in  adolescence  by  war  and  German 
occupation.  His  short  and  disastrous  ca¬ 
reer  takes  him  from  a  Gestapo  prison  to 
refuge  in  Switzerland,  back  to  Paris  on 
the  eve  of  liberation,  to  join  the  Allied 
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advance  into  Germany,  then  to  a  cynical 
climax  as  a  common  gangster.  He  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  disponibiliU  of  Gide,  try¬ 
ing  in  turn  the  roles  of  patriot,  adven¬ 
turer,  Don  Juan  and  racketeer.  When 
he  sheds  his  patriotism,  he  retains  for  a 
while  a  vague  anarchistic  idealism,  but 
he  throws  off  even  that  last  shred  of  hu¬ 
man  solidarity  in  his  final  immoralist 
phase. 

He  reflects  in  exaggerated  form  the 
post-Resistance  disillusionment  exploited 
by  writers  like  Marcel  Ay  me  and  Ro- 
main  Gary.  Yet  the  book  is  not  depres¬ 
sing.  There  is  mordant  humor,  embod¬ 
ied  in  vivid  incident  and  effective  dia¬ 
logue.  The  story  moves  convincingly 
enough  through  most  of  its  abrupdy 
shifting  course  to  its  unconvincing  final 
stretch.  But  before  the  unsatisfactory 
end  is  reached,  the  reader  has  had  time 
to  recognize  a  real  talent. — Reino  Vir- 
tanen.  University  of  Tennessee. 

**  Elsa  Triolet.  L’inspecteur  des  ruines. 

Paris.  Bibliothcque  Fran^aise.  1948. 
311  pages.  300  fr. — The  hardships  of 
war  service  and  German  prison  camps, 
the  dangers  of  repieated  escapes  and  sub¬ 
sequent  maquis  flghting  had  all  been  in 
the  day’s  work  for  Antonin  Blond,  but 
he  could  not  cope  with  the  devastating 
shock  of  the  loss  of  his  young  wife.  Yet, 
body  and  soul  had  still  to  be  kept  to¬ 
gether,  and  Antonin  here  recounts  his 
endeavors — kept  at  a  limp  minimum — 
to  meet  that  requirement.  A  kind- 
hearted  (believe  it  or  not!)  concierge,  a 
book-seller,  an  enigmatic  pharmacist 
somehow  contrive  circumstances  lead¬ 
ing  to  his  appointment  as  “inspector  of 
ruins”  in  Germany,  where  his  desultory 
pokings  into  heaps  of  rubble  are  no  more 
fruitful  than  his  previous  feeble  at- 
temps  at  holding  unwanted  jobs. 

Aside  from  the  depressing  realism  of 
this  masterpiece  of  a  story,  the  reader 
will  enjoy  the  author’s  wit,  insight  into 
character  and  virile  style. — Germaine 
A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Aragon.  Le  nouveau  Creve-Coeur. 
Pobmes.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1948.  124 


pages.  150  fr. — These  forty-some  poems, 
a  few  in  prose  but  nearly  all  in  marvelous 
avant-garde  verse  entirely  bare  of  punc¬ 
tuation,  purport  to  comprise  all  of  Ara¬ 
gon’s  hitherto  unpublished  poems  from 
1945  to  1948.  Aragon’s  poems  have  a 
way  of  appearing  naive,  and  many  of 
them  may  strike  the  unwary  as  mere 
jingles.  But  no  living  poet  is  more  com¬ 
pletely  a  poet,  and  none  is  more  brilliant¬ 
ly  gifted  with  the  power  of  suggestion. 
Notably  unique  and  uniformly  unex¬ 
pected  is  the  last  group  in  the  volume, 
the  Romancero  de  Pablo  Neruda,  a 
tribute  to  the  Chilean  poet -diplomat  who 
is  a  sister-soul  to  the  French  poet: 

Nous  parlons  mcme  langage 
£t  Ic  mcme  chant  nous  lie 
Une  cage  est  une  cage 
En  France  comme  au  Chili 

—H.  K.  L. 

^  Almanack  du  thidtre  et  du  cinima 
1949.  Jean  Cocteau,  ed.  Paris.  Ga¬ 
zette  des  Lettres.  1949.  255  pages. — This 
almanach  of  theatrical  and  cinemato¬ 
graphic  activities  in  France  during  the 
theatrical  season  1948-1949  is  presented 
by  Jean  Cocteau.  His  collaborators  in¬ 
clude  Marcel  Aymc,  J.  J.  Bernard,  Jac¬ 
ques  Lemarchand,  P.  A.  Touchard,  and 
others.  In  addition  to  containing  reper¬ 
toires  of  the  theaters  of  Paris  and  a  cal¬ 
endar  of  Aims  appearing  each  month, 
this  volume  contains  several  articles  of 
general  interest  written  by  experts  in 
various  fields  of  the  theater.  An  article 
on  the  mise-en-scene  of  the  Com^die 
Fran^aise  by  its  director,  and  an  article 
on  the  theatrical  press  by  G.  Sigaux  are 
of  particular  interest. — Leo  O.  Forl(ey. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

^  Francis  Ambri^re.  La  galerie  dra- 
matique  1945-1948  —  Le  thidtre 
fran^ais  depuls  la  Liberation.  Paris. 
Correa.  1949.  383  pages. — This  volume 
is  written  by  the  dramatic  critic  of 
Opdra  and  is  particularly  valuable  for 
those  interested  in  French  drama  since 
World  War  II.  It  contains  a  section  on 
the  theater  in  general,  followed  by  re¬ 
views  of  all  the  significant  plays  of  the 
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period  1945-1948.  The  general  section 
gives  excellent  documentation  on  the 
new  conditions  of  the  French  contem¬ 
porary  theater,  as  well  as  a  good  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  authors  and  works  of  the  pe¬ 
riod.  The  reviews  are  excellent,  although 
slighdy  biased  by  the  author’s  political 
views  as  ''n  ex-prisoner  of  war  and  re¬ 
sistance  leader. — Leo  D.  Forney.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

**  Jean  Blairy.  Le  beau  Danube  gris. 

Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1948.  199 
pages.  180  fr. — “The  Beautiful  Gray 
Danube”  is  certainly  an  uncommon 
book  on  the  Balkan  countries.  Jean 
Blairy  has  lived  in  several  of  them,  and 
thus  learned  to  know  and  to  love  the 
peoples  of  the  countries  bordering  the 
gray  river.  Sometimes  he  takes  pleasure 
in  seizing  the  reader  by  the  hand  to 
show  him  the  places  of  interest;  he  as¬ 
sumes  then  the  simple  tone  of  a  guide 
for  tourists.  Or  he  brushes  a  picture  of 
the  history  of  these  nations  which  form 
such  a  strange  mosaic  on  the  map,  and 
shows  good  qualities  as  a  historian.  At 
his  best,  he  lets  himself  be  wrapped  in 
his  lyrism,  and  the  chapters  follow  one 
another  like  so  many  poems,  each  one 
being  a  model  of  perspicacity,  incisive- 
ness,  and  withal  indulgence — perhaps 
with  a  slight  aroma  of  partiality — for  the 
peoples  of  the  Valley  of  the  Danube. — 
Edmond  de  J ait/e.  Gulfport,  Miss. 

*  G.  Cayrou,  P.  Laurent,  J.  Lods.  Le 

Fran^ais  d’aujourd’hui.  Grammaire 
du  bon  usage.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 
1948.  455  pages.  450  fr. — Within  the 
limits  of  le  bon  usage  this  reference 
grammar  offers  concise  descriptions  of 
the  traditional  morphological  and  syn¬ 
tactic  forms  and  categories  of  standard 
French.  The  conventions  of  spelling  and 
the  phonetic  data  of  French  are  given  in 
the  orthodox  manner.  The  brief  chapter 
on  I’origine  des  mots  consists  of  tables 
and  outlines.  Some  thirty  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  versification.  The  index  is  ex¬ 
tensive  and  detailed. 

It  is  a  very  useful  book,  in  large  part 
because  almost  every  statement  is  sup¬ 


ported  by  one  or  several  examples.  How¬ 
ever,  the  excellence  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  cultural  symbol  should  not 
have  caused  the  authors  to  dismiss  infer- 
entially  the  multitude  of  the  world’s  lan¬ 
guages  which  have  not  been  reduced  to 
writing.  They  state  in  the  first  sentence 
on  page  one:  “Le  fran^ais,  comme  toutes 
les  langues,  sc  parle  ct  s’writ.” — Fritz 
Frauchiger.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  R.  Grandsaignes  d’Hautcrive.  Die- 
tionnaire  des  racines  les  langues  eu- 
ropSennes  (grec,  latin,  ancien  franfais, 
fran^ais,  espagnol,  italien,  anglais,  alle- 
mand).  Paris.  Laroussc.  1949.  xiv4-356 
pages.  600  fr. — M.  Grandsaignes  d’Hau- 
tcrivc  is  the  compiler  of  the  original  and 
useful  little  Dictionnaire  d' Ancien  Fran- 
^ais  published  by  Larousse  a  year  ago. 
His  new  work  is  stimulating  and  as  far 
as  this  reviewer  knows,  works  out  a 
somewhat  original  idea.  He  lists  alpha¬ 
betically  some  1,500  Indo-European 
roots,  the  Sanskrit  smarak}, — the  latin 
tern  pus, — and  adds  below  each  the  im¬ 
portant  derived  words,  Greek,  Latin, 
Old  French  (which  arc  often  very  help¬ 
ful  for  students  of  Italian,  Spanish,  or 
English  when  the  form  may  be  entirely 
absent  from  modern  French),  present 
day  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English 
and  German.  Here  is  a  conspectus  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  whole  Indo-European 
family,  full  of  delightful  surprises  for 
the  young  student,  and  not  lacking  in 
reference  value  for  the  profoundest  com¬ 
parative  linguist.  M.  Grandsaignes 
d’Hautcrivc  urges  the  practical  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  book  for  students  who  are 
occupied  with  several  foreign  languages, 
since  it  reduces  a  great  deal  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  difficult  and  tedious 
mechanical  memorizing  to  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  exercise  which  certainly  would 
be  more  frequently  amusing  and  excit¬ 
ing  and  often  easier,  simpler  and  more 
profitable.  At  the  back  of  the  book  are 
selective  vocabularies  of  the  8  modern 
languages  represented  (for-  both  Latin 
and  Greek  arc  still  very  much  alive), 
with  indication  of  the  old  root  under 
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which  each  can  be  found  in  the  body  of 
the  work. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Mimento  Larousse.  Paris.  Larousse. 

New  ed.,  1949.  944  pages,  ill. — Lsl- 
rousse,  creator  of  countless  encyclopedic 
marvels  which  arc  a  scholar’s  delight  as 
well  as  the  layman’s,  has  done  it  again. 
The  veteran  publisher  of  infallible  dic¬ 
tionaries  presents  us  with  a  new  formula 
and  more  than  lives  up  to  his  promise  of 
offering  the  student  a  bargain  of  25  in¬ 
dependent  volumes  condensed  into  a 
single  book.  Never  before  have  we  been 
treated  in  so  comparatively  small  a  space 
to  such  wealth  of  reliable  and  pertinent 
information,  which  is  completely 
brought  up  to  date  in  this  revised  edi¬ 
tion.  The  tai^le  des  matihres  lists  among 
other  topics  the  following:  Morals 
and  Civil  Instruction;  Common  Law 
and  Political  Economics;  Grammar; 
Literature;  History;  Geography;  Math¬ 
ematics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Natural 
Sciences;  Hygiene;  Accounting;  Physi¬ 
cal  Education;  Painting;  Music;  Eti¬ 
quette  and  Correspondence. 

Maps — many  of  these  colored — 851  il¬ 
lustrations,  and  tables  in  typical,  unsur¬ 
passed  Larousse  fashion  enliven  a  com¬ 
petent  and  concise  text. — E.  E.  N. 

^  Nouveau  Petit  Larousse  illustri. 

Paris.  Larousse.  40th  ed.,  1949. 
1,767  2-col.  pages.  Many  ill.,  plates, 
maps. — For  more  than  90  years  the 
handy  Larousse  dictionary  has  been  a 
boon  to  millions.  This  reviewer  has  had 
a  copy  at  hand  for  half  that  long,  and 
he  has  never  had  occasion  to  quarrel 
with  it  except  when  a  reimpression 
called  itself  a  new  edition.  The  work 
has  been  very  thoroughly  revised  several 
times  in  its  life  (in  recent  years,  it  was 
completely  reworked  in  1924,  in  1935, 
and  with  this  new  edition  of  1949, 
which  is  really  1948),  but  statistically  it 
sometimes  fell  far  behind  the  procession 
and  remained  so  through  several  “edi¬ 
tions.”  Moreover  our  copy  dated  1940 
is  labeled  “Deux  cent  quatre-vingt- 
dixi^me  Edition,”  whereas  our  new  1949 
copy  is  marked  “Quarantiime  Edition.” 


This  is  puzzling;  but  the  sun  gives  light 
and  warmth  even  though  we  can’t  quite 
figure  out  how  it  operates. 

This  1949  version  has  been  brought 
down  to  date  at  the  cost  of  much  labor 
and  doubtless  many  headaches.  It  has 
added  many  items  and  subtracted  many. 
Its  statistics  are  as  new  and  careful  now 
as  one  could  reasonably  expect.  New 
men,  new  institutions,  new  inventions, 
new  terminology,  have  been  taken  care 
of  rather  judiciously  without  enlarging 
the  volume.  In  some  instances  we  could 
account  for  the  subtractions  only  as  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  maxim  that  the  good 
is  the  enemy  of  the  best.  Thus,  in  1940 
the  fluoroscope  was  defined;  in  1949  a 
somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  fluo¬ 
rescence  is  added,  but  the  fluoroscope  has 
disappeared. 

Contemporary  Americans  appear 
prominently,  but  they  are  mostly  soldiers 
and  politicians.  Our  builders  and  cre¬ 
ators  receive  less  attention. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Roger  Caillois.  Babel;  orgueil,  con¬ 
fusion  et  ruine  de  la  litterature.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1948.  307  pages.  380  fr. — By 
a  sort  of  miracle  this  author,  despite  his 
early  hobnobbings  with  surrealists  and 
training  in  sociology,  can  utterly  repudi¬ 
ate  modern  literature  from  a  “histori¬ 
cal,”  absolutist  standpoint  which  the 
classicist  centuries  would  not  have  dis¬ 
owned.  And  his  vision  of  civilization 
ever  menaced  by  natural  corruption  re¬ 
calls  Maurras. 

Babel,  bulkier,  more  specific  in  its  re¬ 
proaches  than  Caillois’  preceding  essays, 
and  repetitious,  once  again  mentions  no 
authors’  names.  Caillois  is  insufficiendy 
sensitive  to  the  danger  Bergson  and  Pi- 
guy  have  signalled:  a  fossilized  order, 
the  suffocation  of  the  spirit.  The  wear¬ 
ing  of  blinkers — in  the  form  of  too  un¬ 
remitting  a  moral  fervor — advances  nei¬ 
ther  literature  nor  morality  itself. — 
Kenneth  Douglas.  Yale  University. 

*  Jean  Provost.  Les  caraetbres.  Paris. 

Albin-Michel.  1948.  345  pages.  300 
fr. — According  to  his  own  “bearings,” 
(“faire  le  point"),  Provost  was  a  raU 
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sup^ieur,  a  delicate  and  dignified  fail*  hundred  years  that  Crcbillon  P^re  has 
ure.  Normalien—z  coveted  title  in  the  been  mentioned  among  the  giants,  even 
French  literary  world — he  conscientious*  ironically. — Albert  Guhard.  Stanford 
ly  prepared  himself  for  a  great  career.  University. 

He  did  much  journalism,  not  a  litde 

hack  work,  was  evidently  liked  and  re*  *  Mario  Turiello.  hes  choses  et  les 
spected,  but  never  reached  even  modest  hommes  tels  qu’ils  sont.  Paris.^  De* 
fame:  France  is  overstocked  with  ele*  grives.  n.d.  240  pages.  250  fr. — Men  and 

gant,  competent  writers.  He  had  gath*  things  such  as  they  are,  are  in  a  sorry 

ered  notes  for  Caraetbres:  not  purely  state.  That  is  the  premise  of  this  sober, 

character  sketches,  but,  like  certain  chap*  but  not  cynical,'  pessimistic  discussion, 

ters  in  La  Bruy^re,  reflections  on  life  and  It  is  addre’ssed  to  the  Americans,  pos* 

society.  Not  mere  jottings,  but  neady  sibly  because  they  are  too  optimistic  and 

finished  pieces  of  a  projected  mosaic,  the  elderly  author  regards  optimism  as 

They  are  a  self*portrait  rather  than  a  dangerous.  Man  is  a  wretched  creature 

study  of  twentieth  century  France;  they  and  life  a  vale  of  tears.  The  long,  some- 

afford  a  pleasant  couple  of  hours  with  a  what  melancholy  essay  combines  phi* 

man  who,  although  he  lacked  the  vital  losophy  with  literary  criticism  in  which 

touch,  could  observe,  think  and  write,  the  multiplicity  of  references  to  writers 

An  oddity:  “Bien  entendu,  je  n’aurai  indicates  abundant  literary  knowledge, 

jamais  la  sotte  t^mcrit^  de  retraiter  les  A  thoughtful  work  that  should  be  read 

sujets  desquels  Corneille,  Racine,  Cr^*  slowly,  with  one’s  mind  disposed  to  ex* 

billon  and  Moli^re  ont  fait  leurs  chefs*  amine  honestly  our  criterion  of  values, 

d’oeuvre.”  Must  be  the  first  time  in  a  — B.  G.  D. 


The  100th  anniversary  of  Balzac’s  produced  in  this  Hemisphere  is  in  my 
death  is  now  occupying  men  of  culture  judgment  the  Popol  Vuh  ...  Our  Bible 
everywhere.  The  great  French  novelist  is  highly  symbolic,  but  the  Maya  Bible 
was  never  admitted  to  the  French  Acad*  is  even  more  symbolic.  The  Guatemalan 
emy.  Victor  Hugo  finally  won  the  dis*  poets  of  today  continue  the  tradition, 

tinction  by  his  persistence.  He  tried  They  are  unequivocally  allegorical,  their 

seven  times  before  he  secured  admission  language  is  metaphorical,  they  meet  the 
to  the  company  of  the  Immortals.  realities  indireedy.  .  .  .” — Luis  Alberto 

Sinchez,  in  La  Nueva  Democracia. 

“A  few  generations  ago,  the  Diction- 

noire  de  V Acadimie  Fran^aise,  whose  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Unit-d  Na- 
first  edition  appeared  in  1694,  treated  tions  Library  will  occupy  five  floors  and 

much  fewer  words  than  the  Petit  La-  two  basements  in  1950,  and  later  the  two 

rousse  does  today.  Shakespeare  is  said  remaining  floors.  The  two  basements 

to  have  employed  a  vocabulary  of  15,000  will  be  utilized  principally  for  receiving, 

words.  The  Bible  has  only  5,000,  but  sorting,  and  storing  material.  The  Li* 

there  are  today  30,000  species  of  butter*  brary  building  will  communicate  with 

fly,  each  with  a  different  name. — ^From  the  Secretariat  by  a  tunnel  with  an  exit 

Le  Travailleur.  on  the  first  floor  on  the  library.  On  this 

floor  there  will  be  an  information  service 
“I  believe  . . .  that  there  is  a  definitely  and  a  lending  service.  The  general  read* 

marked  Maya  literary  style.  Maya  litera*  ing  room  is  on  the  second  floor,  the  U.  N. 

ture  is  more  ornate  in  form  and  more  documents  will  occupy  the  third  floor, 

allegorical  in  tone  than  any  other  Latin*  special  collections  the  fourth,  and  the 

American  literature.  It  shows  a  tremen*  offices  and  work  rooms,  the  fifth.  (From 

dous  fondness  for  the  metaphor.  The  Boletin  de  la  Biblioteca  Artigas-W ash- 

most  important  work  of  ancient  letters  ington). 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Bool(s  in  Spanish,  see  Head-Liner^') 


*  JoscHna  L.  A.  de  Blixcn.  Varela,  el 
Reformador.  Montevideo.  Gaceta 

Comercial.  1948. 126  pages. — ^Josc  Pedro 
Varela,  who  was  active  in  the  second 
half  of  the  last  century,  played  a  part  in 
Uruguayan  education  like  that  of  Sar> 
miento  in  Argentina  and  Horace  Mann 
in  the  United  States.  His  short  life  is  ex¬ 
cellent  material  for  the  biographer,  for 
it  was  rich  in  action.  His  ideas  on  edu¬ 
cation  and  his  labor  for  the  securing  of 
educational  opportunities  for  the  masses 
were  full  of  interest.  JoseHna  Lerena 
Acevedo  de  Blixen  has  relived  the  life 
and  work  of  the  “Reformer.”  This  cul¬ 
tured  and  eloquent  writer,  who  pub¬ 
lished  in  1943  an  excellent  work  on 
Carlos  Reyles,  here  proves  again  her 
talent  for  critical  biography.  In  format 
the  book  is  sober  but  competent. — Gas- 
tdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Jose  Vicente  Pepper.  La  gran  em- 
boscada.  Trujillo.  Montalvo.  1948. 

429  pages  -|-  20  plates. — The  reader 
whose  mind  is  already  confused  by  the 
meteoric  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  governments  in  Latin  America  will 
be  ready  for  the  strait-jacket  by  the 
time  he  turns  the  last  page  of  this  intran¬ 
sigent  diatribe  directed  principally 
against  the  author’s  fellow  countrymen, 
Romulo  Betancourt  and  Romulo  Galle¬ 
gos.  The  reader  will  learn  that  in  the 
fight  against  Communism  there  is  no 
middle  ground  and  that  the  best  cham¬ 
pions  of  democratic  principles  are  the 
dictators  Trujillo  and  Franco.  The  word 
democracy  acquires  strange  connota¬ 
tions  and  stranger  allies. 

Ample  documents  are  cited  purport¬ 
ing  to  prove  that  the  murder  of  Gaitin 
was  engineered  by  the  Reds,  principally 
Betancourt,  that  Prio  Socarris,  Arevalo 
and  Figueres  arc  stooges  of  Moscow,  as 


are  Spruille  Braden  and  John  L.  Lewis. 
— Boyd  G.  Carter.  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska. 

*  Alfonso  Francisco  Ramirez.  Horn- 
bres  notables  y  monumentos  colo- 

niales  de  Oaxaca.  Mexico.  Con  cl  Autor. 
(Guillermo  Prieto  55,  Mexico).  1948. 
192  pages. — A  secies  of  biographical 
sketches  and  brief  monographs  written 
in  lucid  and  sonorous  prose.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  Supreme  Justice  Ramirez 
is  also  a  poet  and  orator.  The  book  is 
pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
affection,  and  is  of  a  popular  rather  than 
a  scholarly  character.  Its  eulogistic  tone 
detracts  somewhat  from  its  historical 
value.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the 
writer  should  have  failed  to  include 
carefully  prepared  bibliographies  to 
compensate  for  the  brevity  of  his 
sketches.  But  in  spite  of  these  draw¬ 
backs,  the  author  has  done  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  Oaxaca  by  keeping  alive  the 
memory  of  her  distinguished  sons.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  writers  from  other 
states  will  do  the  same  for  their  patrias 
chicas. — Alfredo  Berumen  y  Silva. 
Louisiana  State  University. 

*  Emilia  Romero.  Corpancho,  un 
amigo  de  Mixico.  Mexico.  Junta 

Mcxicana  de  Investigaciones  Historicas. 
1949. 78  pages. — Many  important  Amer¬ 
icans  are  still  waiting  for  the  book  or 
study  which  will  resurrect  them  from 
the  oblivion  into  which  time  and  indif¬ 
ference  have  plunged  them.  This  is 
sometimes  due  to  the  accident  that  no 
patient  spirit  filled  with  intellectual  curi¬ 
osity  and  enthusiasm  is  ready  to  under¬ 
take  the  arduous  task  of  reconstructing 
the  most  important  episodes  in  the  great 
man’s  life.  In  this  publication  Emilia 
Romero  has  accomplished  a  work  no¬ 
table  for  synthetic  skill  and  quite  as 
much  for  the  fulness  of  its  information. 
She  reminds  us  how  Manuel  Nicolis 
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Corpancho,  born  in  Lima  in  December 
1830,  was  a  dynamic  personality  which 
stood  out  strikingly  in  a  period  of  in¬ 
ertia.  She  ranks  him  as  a  mediocre  poet, 
whose  verses  lack  originality,  but  she 
finds  him  vigorous  and  personal  in  his 
activities  as  an  apostle  of  liberty.  As 
Charge  d’Affaires  and  General  Consul 
of  Peru  in  Mexico  from  1861,  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  that  country  in  1863  by  in¬ 
fluential  persons  whose  selfish  ends  were 
not  served  by  the  Peruvian’s  gallant 
fight  against  European  intervention. 

Corpancho  went  aboard  the  Spanish 
ship  “Mexico”  in  Veracruz  with  no  pre¬ 
monition  that  in  the  course  of  the  voyage 
the  ship  would  go  up  in  flames  and  he 
would  meet  his  death.  This  ended  a  life 
of  uniform  courage  and  rectitude,  al¬ 
ways  inspired  by  generous  ideals.  This 
book  is  the  clear  reflection  of  that  life. 
Thoroughly  documented,  it  can  be  high¬ 
ly  recommended  to  all  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  hitherto  unnoticed  details  of 
the  history  of  our  America. — Gastdn 
Figucira.  Montevideo. 

*  Francisco  Vera.  Los  judios  espanoles 
y  su  contribucidn  a  las  cienctas  cx- 
actas.  Buenos  Aires.  Ateneo.  1948.  253 
pages.  $10  m-n. — In  the  summer  of 
1947,  Francisco  Vera,  himself  of  pure 
Spanish  blood  and  born  and  br^  a 
Catholic,  but  an  intense  admirer  of  the 
talented  and  persecuted  Jewish  people, 
and,  for  that  matter,  of  constructive 
achievement  among  all  racial  groups, 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  for  the  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  Fundacidn  para  el  Fomento 
de  la  Cultura  hebrea  on  mathematical 
contributions  of  the  Spanish  Jews.  These 
more  or  less  popular  presentations  of  a 
difficult  subject  have  here  been  en¬ 
riched  with  more  extensive  and  more 
scholarly  detail,  a  table  of  proper  names 
has  been  added,  and  the  field  of  investi¬ 
gation  has  been  enlarged  to  cover  all 
types  of  the  extraordinary  scientific  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  great  Maimdnides  and  his 
fellow  Spanish  Jews  from  the  begin¬ 
ning — as  definitely  as  those  beginnings 
can  be  determined  (they  appear  to  go 
back  to  the  very  early  years  of  our  era. 


if  not  earlier) — to  the  astronomer  Abra¬ 
ham  Zlacuto,  who  died  in  Damascus 
early  in  the  16th  century.  A  presentation 
of  important  matter  in  a  form  which  is 
both  readable  and  scholarly. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Teodoro  Alvarado  Garaicoa.  La 
trascendencia  de  las  reuniones  inter- 
americanas.  Guayaquil.  University  of 
Guayaquil  Press.  1949.  256  pages. — ^The 
Professor  of  International  Law  at  the 
University  of  Guayaquil,  already  known 
for  his  broks  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  the  international  doctrine  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  now  studies  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Pan  American  conferences  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  his  Pre- 
dmbulo,  he  points  out  the  great  number 
of  important  meetings  of  the  American 
nations  and  the  example  they  have  set 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  ability  to  live  to¬ 
gether  and  work  for  peace. 

In  the  four  parts  of  this  thoughtful 
treatise.  Dr.  Alvarado  indicates  the  line 
of  development  of  the  conferences,  the 
steps  taken  to  defend  the  hemisphere, 
the  three  organizations  that  guarantee 
peace  (Organization  of  American 
States,  Pan  American  Union,  and  United 
Nations),  and  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  of  international  law.  Part  IV  is  the 
author’s  most  important  contribution  to 
world  thought,  showing  how  the  World 
Wars,  while  disrupting  international 
law,  have  served  to  strengthen  it,  and 
how  the  concept  of  sovereignty  has  pro¬ 
gressed. 

Four  appendices  reprint  documents 
important  in  the  development  of  inter¬ 
national  law. — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Ox¬ 
ford,  Ohio. 

*  Curio  Chiaraviglio.  Civilizacidn  del 
trabajo  y  de  la  libertad.  Buenos 
Aires.  Americalce.  1948.  275  pages.  $8 
m-n. — Good  intentions  have  a  hard  time 
of  it.  It  has  been  said  that  they  fare  ill 
in  literature,  and  it  seems  that  they  are 
not  of  much  use  in  politics.  Machiavelli 
comes  off  better.  It  appears  to  be  the 
judgment  of  the  critics  that  common 
sense  is  no  important  asset,  either.  Let 
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us  hope  that  the  situation  isn’t  as  bad 
as  the  critics  think. 

On  the  other  hand  the  prevailing 
wish  for  the  future  of  mankind  is  more 
nearly  unanimous  than  one  might  infer 
from  a  glance  at  the  press  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  countries.  The  Soviets  and  the  North 
Americans  arc  rather  well  agreed  as  to 
the  desirable  standard  of  living,  and  art 
plays  a  very  small  part  in  the  objectives 
of  cither.  There  is  Platonic  influence 
here.  Henry  Ford’s  experiments  have 
had  a  part  in  forming  the  laudable  am¬ 
bitions  of  Curio  Chiaraviglio.  What  the 
world  needs  is  security,  no  matter  how 
loudly  men  may  bawl  for  liberty. 

“In  the  last  analysis  civilization,  in 
contrast  to  barbarism,  is  nothing  more 
than  vigilance  and  the  active  struggle 
for  liberty.” — “The  supreme  human  val¬ 
ue  is  man  himself.” — Who  is  writing 
this?  A  North  American,  a  Communist, 
a  liberal,  an  anarchist?  A  Catholic?  A 
reactionary?  Any  of  them  could  have 
signed  it.  Confusion  and  hypocrisy  are 
in  the  saddle  today.  Everyb^y  is  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  same  empty  commonplaces. 

Whenever  someone  appears  with  a 
solution  based  on  the  purest  good  will, 
and  proposes  an  arrangement  which  is 
feasible  and  promising  but  falls  by  its 
own  weight  of  common  sense,  like 
Curio  Chiaraviglia  and  his  “universal 
property,”  the  world  smiles  compassion¬ 
ately,  remembering  Rousseau,  Kropot¬ 
kin,  Proudhon — and  Aldous  Huxley. 

The  author  proposes  that  each  of  us 
be  given  half  an  hectare  of  land  and  the 
wherewithal  to  fertilize  and  cultivate  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  plan  would 
solve  many  of  the  problems  which  arc 
stifling  us.  But  on  what  planet  can 
Utopias  be  made  to  work? — Max  Aub. 
Mexico  City. 

^  Enrique  de  Gandia.  Introduccidn  cd 
estudio  del  conocimiento  histdrico. 
Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1948. 412  pages. 
$6  m-n. — This  book  is  made  up  of  sev¬ 
eral  groups  of  essays.  The  first  group 
on  theories  of  history  is  no  more  syste¬ 
matic  than  the  rest,  but  it  is  vivid  and 
cultured.  The  knowledge  of  historical 


facts  or  the  study  of  records  does  not 
make  the  historian.  For  history  is  man 
himself,  casting  his  own  shadow  on 
what  is  observed  and  recorded.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  facts  is  a  condition  for  historical 
thinking,  but  is  not  itself  that  thinking. 
To  penetrate  the  facts  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  underlying  motivations  where¬ 
by  man  makes  history  is  the  mark  of  the 
true  historian.  The  core  of  history  is  the 
thought  and  the  ideals  motivating  action 
and  becoming  visible  in  institutions  of 
economic,  political  and  social  life. 

Three  tendencies  prevail  in  the  book. 
The  main  idea  is  that  of  freedom.  The 
author  embroiders  the  theme  of  Hegel’s 
Philosophy  of  History:  That  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  history  is  progression  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  freedom.  History  is  the 
struggle  of  man  to  emancipate  himself 
from  all  sorts  of  unfreedom,  a  continual 
struggle  with  various  denials  of  freedom. 
One  freedom  is  the  economic;  and  the 
author  is  moved  to  a  passionate  defense 
of  capitalism  against  Marxian  material¬ 
ism.  He  shows  capitalism  to  be  insep¬ 
arable  from  freedom  in  the  material 
sphere  of  life.  The  significance  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  history  of  man  is  linked  with 
freedom,  democracy,  peaceful  labor  and 
justice  for  all.  Caudillismo  is  seen  as  an 
insignificant  momentary  aberration. 

The  second  tendency  is  in  curious  con¬ 
flict  with  the  first,  although  the  author 
is  not  aware  that  they  conflict.  It  is  the 
Spanish  perspective  on  history.  It  is 
strange  to  find  Spain  exalted  as  the  guar¬ 
dian  and  custodian  of  freedom.  And 
what  the  author  says  about  European 
history,  and  especially  German  history, 
is,  to  put  it  mildly,  doubtful. 

The  third  tendency  is  a  philosophical 
humanism  which  tends  to  identify  the 
Christian  tradition  with  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  philosophy — which  is  also  doubt¬ 
ful. — Gustav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

**  Enrique  Anderson-Imbert.  El  arte 
de  la  prosa  en  Juan  Montalvo.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1948.  236  pages. 
$1.65  u.s. — Anderson-Imbert  is  one  of 
the  first  critics  to  apply  the  stylistic 
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method  of  analysis  to  the  prose  of  a 
Latin  American  author.  In  Montalvo, 
Ecuador’s  great  excoriator  of  tyrants,  he 
studies  the  writer’s  attitude  toward  lan¬ 
guage,  the  technique  and  development 
of  his  composition,  and  his  stylistic  pe¬ 
culiarities.  In  addition  to  stylistic  con¬ 
siderations,  Anderson-Imbert  includes 
an  excellent  introductory  synthesis  of 
the  development  of  CastUian  in  the  re¬ 
gions  of  ^uth  America  most  distant 
from  Spain — those  which  face  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  Montalvo  is  shown  to  belong  to 
that  current  of  Latin  American  intellec¬ 
tuals  who  fought  to  maintain  the  Cas¬ 
tilian  purity  of  the  language  as  it  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  New  World. 

The  importance  of  Montalvo  as  a  lit¬ 
erary  rather  than  civic  hero,  we  learn  in 
the  final  chapter,  was  not  appreciated 
until  the  time  of  the  modernista  move¬ 
ment,  when  his  esthetic  and  sensual  po- 
ematic  prose  was  hailed  as  a  model  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  the  best  writers  of  Spain. 
— Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr.  University  of 
Michigan. 

^  Julio  Planchart.  Temas  criticos. 

Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn 
Nacional.  1948.  451  pages. — This  book 
of  essays  is  a  real  contribution  to  the 
study  and  understanding  of  certain  writ¬ 
ers  and  literary  tendencies,  particularly 
Venezuelan.  It  has  marked  personal 
flavor  without  personal  bias  and  at  the 
same  time  is  discerningly  critical.  It 
offers  the  reader  something  to  sink  his 
teeth  into  and  may  also  give  him  new 
taste  experience.  The  contents  of  the 
book  vary  from  essays  dealing  with  spe¬ 
cific  works  or  authors  to  rapid  surveys 
of  literary  currents  (such  as  Las  tenden- 
cias  de  la  lirica  venezolana  a  fines  del 
sigh  XIX)  and  special  studies  on  cer¬ 
tain  Venezuelan  critics.  Some  essays  are 
in  the  nature  of  book  reviews.  They  all 
furnish  details  on  aspects  of  the  culture 
of  the  country  and  give  insight  into  the 
workings  of  the  mind  of  its  people 
through  the  mind  of  one  of  its  ablest 
critics. — Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarke.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 


*  B.  Mena  Brito.  El  gran  consejo, 
Mexico.  Botas.  1949. 359  pages  +  H 
plates. — ^The  cover  declares  this  is  a 
novel,  otherwise  it  might  be  classified 
as  an  autobiography.  The  reference  to 
the  narrator’s  grandfather  as  Sr.  Brito, 
the  reports  of  war  service  against  Villa, 
and  experience  in  police  work  in  Mexico, 
suggest  an  autobiography. 

The  narrator,  proud  that  90  per  cent 
of  his  blood  is  Mayan,  is  taken  to  an 
Indian  Grand  Council  by  his  grand¬ 
father  after  a  preliminary  lecture  on  the 
history  of  the  Mayas.  More  long 
speeches  and  praise  of  the  Indians  and 
their  achievements  follow.  Action  begins 
when  he  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  an  Aragonese,  who  asks  him  what  a 
kiss  is.  To  escape  the  scandal  that  de¬ 
velops,  he  and  his  grandfather  carry  the 
records  of  the  Council  to  the  archives 
at  Uxmal.  A  political  upset  puts  the 
town  government  into  the  hands  of  the 
women,  but  at  the  end  all  the  loose  ends 
are  joined,  and  an  earlier  study  of  the 
Machine  Age,  originally  published  in 
1932,  serves  as  epilogue.  This  thick  book 
contains  much  information,  but  it  is  not 
very  efficiendy  presented. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Abel  Mateo.  Un  viejo  olor  a  almen- 
dras  amargas,  Buenos  Aires.  Emece. 
1948.  223  pages.  $7.50  m-n. — A  murder 
mystery  satirizing  murder  mysteries. 
The  comedy  depends  on  the  caricatures 
of  types  usually  found  in  such  stories, 
the  use  of  all  the  old  dependable  and 
easily  recognized  devices  in  the  bag  of 
tricks  upon  which  detective  story  writ¬ 
ers  draw,  and  an  abundance  of  punch 
lines  such  as:  “Pero,  ^hay  aqui  diarios 
que  dicen  la  verdad?  (Meneando  la  ca- 
beza  con  disgusto)  Estin  ustedes  muy 
atrasados  en  materia  de  periodismo. . . .” 
The  unconventional  structure  of  the  play 
is  well  handled,  as  is  the  formidable  cast 
of  some  thirty  characters.  We  strongly 
suspect  Sr.  Mateo  of  having  at  least  a 
speaking  acquaintance  with  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  the  Thin  Man.  A  large 
share  of  the  witticisms  are  directed  at 
North  Americans — there  is  for  instance 
a  reference  to  chain  gangs  in  the  Geor- 
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gia  prisons,  another  to  marrying  a  title, 
etc.,  and  one  of  the  characters  is  the 
caricature  of  an  American  business  man, 
with  three  secretaries,  who  insists  on 
buying  everything  in  sight  (including  a 
ghost). 

The  farce  offers  a  varied  assortment 
of  murders,  a  ballet,  and  several  unusual 
procedures,  such  as  the  participation  of 
the  author  and  a  spectator  in  the  drama. 
The  author’s  concluding  speech  is  a  gem 
of  polite  hypocrisy.  The  play  could  no 
doubt  be  produced  most  entertainingly. 
—B.  G.  D. 

*  Cldsicos  Espanoles,  Vols.  Ill,  IV. 

Romancero  general  1600, 1604, 1605. 
Angel  Gonzalez  Palencia,  ed.  Madrid. 
Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones 
Cientiftcas.  1947.  lxviii+545,  403  2<ol 
pages.  110  ptas. — Creative  writers  seem 
rare  in  present-day  Spain,  but  the  schol¬ 
ars  and  editors  are  busy  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  appears  to  be  giving  them  every 
encouragement.  The  new  Cldsicos 
Espanoles  series  published  by  the  Con¬ 
sejo  Superior  are  imposing,  well-printed 
tomes  which  arc  entirely  satisfactory  in 
every  respect  except  that  they  lack  sub¬ 
stantial  bindings.  But  every  American 
library  with  scholarly  pretensions  will 
certainly  be  interested  in  the  scries. 

This  new  edition  of  the  delightful 
Romancero  general  is  edited,  with  nu¬ 
merous  introductions  and  indexes,  by 
the  excellent  Arabist  and  solid  historian 
of  Spanish  literature  Angel  Gonzilez 
Palencia.  Even  that  learned  specialist 
seems  to  have  litde  information  about 
the  original  compilers  of  the  amazing 
collection  of  some  hundreds  of  romances 
(which  includes  also  a  good  many  poems 
in  other  verse  forms);  but  many  of  the 
authors  have  been  identified.  Lope  dc 
Vega  is  here  with  more  than  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  poems.  Lasso  dc  la  Vega  has  nearly 
as  many,  Gdngora  half  as  many.  Que- 
vedo  is  here,  as  is  Cervantes.  No  other 
country  has  anything  of  this  sort  and 
this  caliber.  The  Frenchman  Damas- 
Hinard  put  the  collection  into  French, 
with  a  long  introduction  and  other 
helps;  various  great  19th  century  Ger¬ 


mans  admired  and  expounded  it.  That 
admirable  student  of  the  romance,  Don 
Ramon  Mcnendez  Pidal,  delivered  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  series  of  lectures  on  it  in  New 
York  in  1910.  It  all  merits  superlatives, 
and  it  is  encouraging  that  this  up-to- 
date  edition  of  it  comes  out  of  sorely- 
tried  Spain. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Enriqueta  Comptc  y  Riqu^.  Can- 
ciones  y  juegos  de  mi  escuela.  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  Tallcrcs  Graf.  1948.  118  pages. 
— These  beautiful  poems  were  written 
when  the  much-loved  authoress  was  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Jardin  dc  Infantes  founded 
in  1892.  They  thus  represent  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  her  child  verses  down  to  1942. 
The  modest  poet  left  the  verses  unpub¬ 
lished,  but  friendly  hands  have  at  last 
collected  them  in  this  neat  volume.  En¬ 
riqueta  remarks  in  her  preface:  “The 
children  in  my  school  arc  a  garden  filled 
with  flowers,  bees,  butterflies,  and 
birds.”  And  she  adds  with  fine  and  just 
critical  acumen,  addressing  the  child 
who  may  read  these  pages:  “If  you  want 
to  sing  my  verses,  you  must  invent  your 
own  tunes,  since  I  have  not  set  them  to 
music.  You  can  do  so  if  you  wish,  just 
as  my  children  have  often  done,  for  every 
one  of  us  has  in  his  soul  the  power  to 
express  his  feelings  in  drawings,  words 
and  music.”  Docs  this  not  reveal  the 
most  delightful  understanding  of  infan¬ 
tile  psychology,  of  its  creative  freedom 
and  power?  This  same  understanding, 
this  vivid  grace,  is  evident  in  all  the 
verses. 

The  book  opens  with  a  scries  entitled 
lugando,  the  richest  of  all  of  them  in 
onomatopoctic  music,  in  color  and 
grace.  The  second  group  arc  labeled 
Trabajando,  then  come  groups  titled  Al 
hogar,  A  la  patria,  and  Aprendiendo. 
This  last  section  is,  as  its  heading  warns 
us,  the  most  didactic.  The  whole  book  is 
infused  with  the  joy  and  genuine  voca¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  who  takes  delight 
in  giving  her  litde  charges  happiness. 
The  Uruguayan  bibliography  for  1948 
is  meager.  Even  were  this  not  true,  this 
book  would  be  an  event  of  importance, 
uniting  as  it  docs  pedagogic  values  and 
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literary  values,  bringing  us  a  rich  and 
fresh  contribution  of  poetic  material  for 
school  and  home. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

K  Stella  Corvalin.  Amphtdn.  Monte¬ 
video.  Gaceta  Comercial.  1949.  78 
pages. — In  the  second  poem  in  this,  her 
sixth  volume  of  poetry,  Sehorita  Cor- 
valin  declares:  “Hablan  en  ml  dos 
voces.”  One  tempts  her  to  love;  the  other 
counsels  solitude  where  she  will  learn 
to  decipher  the  supreme  mystery.  From 
the  testimony  of  most  of  the  55  poems, 
she  has  listened  to  the  second  voice.  Per¬ 
haps  the  elegaic  Adids  a  Oscar  Castro 
gives  a  hint  of  the  reason. 

Many  of  the  poems  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  deal  with  memories  of  childhood. 
Perhaps  the  most  delightful  is  entided 
Mi  ninez  era  eso.  As  the  collection 
shows,  she  is  steadily  developing  her  un¬ 
deniable  poetic  gift,  so  that  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  in  the  introduction  Juana  de 
Ibarbourou  calls  her  “hermanita.” — 
W.  K.  /. 

*  Carmen  Demar.  Derrumbe.  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  Imprenta  Vene¬ 
zuela.  1948.  126  pages.  $1.50. — Having 
established  her  position  as  an  authentic 
poet  with  Alas  plegadas.  Carmen  Demar 
makes  it  more  secure  with  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  56  poems  rhymed  and  unrhymed. 
She  shows  her  mastery  of  form  in  such 
sonnets  as  Le  quiero  besar  and  Sonetos 
de  un  sahumerio  apogado,  and  her  spon¬ 
taneity  in  the  irregular,  unrhymed 
Derrumbe.  Sorrow  and  death,  love  and 
passion,  patriotism  and  religion  are 
some  of  the  themes  developed  in  mov¬ 
ing,  sensitive  verse.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  select  the  outstanding  poems  by  this 
attractive  Santurciana.  Perhaps  her  love 
poetry  is  most  vivid,  though  her  poems 
of  rebellion  are  more  vigorous.  Her  sev¬ 
eral  poems  about  night  are  lovely  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  figures. — W.  K.  Jones. 
Miami  University. 

*  Francisco  R.  Mejia.  Cuadros  buc6- 
licos.  Buenos  Aires.  Con  el  Autor. 

1948.  152  pages. — Matices.  Buenos 


Aires  Claridad.  n.d.  174  pages. — ^Who 
has,  in  later  years,  returned  to  his  child¬ 
hood  home  and  not  been  moved,  perhaps 
to  tears,  by  a  feeling  of  sadness  for 
dreams  unfulfilled,  for  the  swift,  relent¬ 
less  flight  of  time?  This  common  human 
experience  is  well  expressed  in  the ,  first 
poem  of  Cuadros  bucdlicos.  The  poems 
here  depict  country  life  and  aspects  of 
nature.  They  are  somewhat  repetitious, 
however,  without  intensity  and  with 
little  color.' 

Malices  includes  poems  of  a  historical 
past,  of  landscapes,  of  love,  of  sorrow. 
They  are  high-minded  and  restrained; 
here  is  no  poetic  primitivism.  Each  poem 
behaves  like  ”a  soldier  and  a  gentle¬ 
man.” 

In  general,  both  volumes  contain 
simple,  sincere  poems  untouched  by  the 
abstraction,  symbolism,  or  sensuality  of 
modern  verse — just  harmonious,  heart¬ 
felt  songs,  conventional  in  form.  Pleas¬ 
ant  and  sweet,  yet  one  misses  the  spark 
of  divine  fire. — B.  G.  D. 

^  Alfonso  Valle.  Diccionario  del  habla 
nicaraguense.  Managua.  Nueva 
Prensa.  1948.  326  pages. — This  work, 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  appear  in  Nica¬ 
ragua,  offers  definitions  of  approximate¬ 
ly  8,000  regional  terms.  The  author  does 
not  limit  himself  to  exclusively  Nica¬ 
raguan  words  but  includes  many  cur¬ 
rent  in  adjacent  regions.  Thus  this  dic¬ 
tionary  often  duplicates  items  found  in 
other  lexicographers,  particularly  Ga- 
gini,  Sandoval,  Santamaria  and  Malaret. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  provides  a  great 
deal  of  new  information  about  Nica¬ 
raguan  syntax,  proverbs,  Indian  cus¬ 
toms,  languages  and  folklore.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  etymologies  Valle  is  commend- 
ably  cautious,  although  objections  can 
be  raised  to  his  unqualified  assertion 
that  bongo  is  English,  garua  Quechua, 
tocayo  Nahuatl,  and  batea  Arabic.  In 
the  matter  of  derivations  the  author 
would  have  profited  from  familiarity 
with  the  works  of  Lenz,  Friederici,  and 
Corominas — names  unaccountably  miss¬ 
ing  from  his  list  of  bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences. 
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The  need  for  a  dictionary  of  Nica- 
raguanisms  has  long  existed.  The  pres¬ 
ent  compilation  does  not  fill  that  need 
in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner  but  it 
is  a  valuable  and  welcome  contribution 
to  Central  American  dialectology. — 
Daniel  Wogan.  Tulane  University. 

^  Anuario  bibliogrdfico  cubano,  1948. 

Fermin  Peraza  Sarausa,  ed.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Anuario  Bibliogrdfico  Cubano. 
1949.  138  pages.  $3  m-n. — This  biblio¬ 
graphical  annual  has  been  appearing 
regularly  since  1937.  In  form  its  entries 
follow  that  adopted  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation. 

This  issue,  containing  719  entries,  lists 
them  by  author,  then  by  subject.  A  sup¬ 
plement  for  1937-1947  follows,  also  an 
analytical  index.  The  two  subjects  con¬ 
taining  the  largest  number  of  entries  are 
biography  and  law  with  45  and  44  tides 
respectively.  Cuban  literature  has  34, 
history  of  Cuba  22,  banks  and  banking 
14,  Communism  one.  Some  interesting 
conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  fur¬ 
ther  analysis  of  Cuba’s  1948  crop  of 
books.  Cuban  letters  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Peraza  Sarausa  for  his  careful,  syste¬ 
matic  compilations. — B.  G.  D. 

^  Atlas  Humboldt.  A mbrica  del  Norte, 
del  Sur,  Central  y  Antillana.  Ftsico- 
Politico-Econdmico.  2nd  ed.,  3d  print¬ 
ing,  1948.  51  maps. — Atlas  Continente 
Americano.  6  maps  from  the  above, 
separately  bound. — Atlas  America  Cen¬ 
tral  y  Antillas.  10  maps  from  the  above, 
separately  bound.  Buenos  Aires.  Kape- 
lusz. — These  are  good  maps,  for  Argen¬ 
tine  school  children  and  foreign  grown¬ 
ups  alike,  well  planned  and  well  exe¬ 
cuted.  They  have  some  material  which 
can  not  easily  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
their  methods  of  presenting  material  are 
constructive,  original,  and  generally  well 
thought  out. 

The  large  adas  has  51  maps,  one  each 
(physical)  for  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
regions,  35  for  South  America,  and  the 
remainder  for  North  America  (separate 
maps,  physical  and  political,  for  Central 


America  and  the  Antilles,  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Canada).  The  North 
American  material  is  not  always  up  to 
date,  which  is  the  only  serious  criticism 
to  be  made  of  the  adas.  This  ingenious¬ 
ly  presented  information  on  climate, 
vegetation,  populations,  commerce  and 
communications,  products:  vegetable, 
animal,  mineral,  industrial,  and  on  po¬ 
litical  organization,  deserves  all  praise, 
and  the  book  could  be  very  useful  in 
this  country. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Rostros  y 
climas.  Paris.  Maison  de  I’Amcrique 
Latine.  1948.  240  pages. — Jorge  Carrera 
Andrade  is  a  sensitive  Ecuadorian  poet 
who  hides  his  light  under  the  bushd  of 
the  Ecuadorian  foreign  service;  he  is 
now  serving  in  London.  His  poetic  cre¬ 
ation  is  best  represented  by  the  collec¬ 
tion  Registro  del  Mundo.  He  writes  also 
well-informed  and  critical  articles  on  lit¬ 
erature  and  travel  observations.  His 
latest  book  consists  of  a  somewhat  het¬ 
erogeneous  collection  of  articles,  many 
of  which  presumably  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers  and  reviews.  They  are  classified 
under  the  following  section  headings: 
Rostros  y  climas,  which  contains  travel 
pictures  of  Japan,  an  account  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
studies  of  French,  North  American  and 
South  American  poets,  of  Gandhi  “the 
saint  of  the  20th  century,”  of  Gdngora 
and  Milosz;  Geopoitica  del  Nuevo 
Mundo,  with  studies  of  the  poetic  quali¬ 
ties  of  Mexico,  Ecuador,  Uruguay  and 
Chile;  and  finally  Retratos  de  memoria, 
with  elegiac  portraits  of  Olmedo,  Nico- 
lis  Guillen,  ^sar  Vallejo  and  Gabriela 
Mistral.  Though  these  articles  do  not 
make  a  book,  they  are  very  interesting. 
— Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  University. 

^  Carlos  Septicn  Garcia.  Crdnicas  de 
toros.  Mexico.  Jus.  1948.  398  pages. 
— Since  1941  under  the  pen  names  ‘‘El 
Tio  Carlos”  and  ‘‘El  Quinto,”  the  au¬ 
thor  has  contributed  articles  on  bull¬ 
fighting  to  £/  Universal  and  La  NaciSn 
of  Mexico,  stressing  the  symbolism  of 
the  sport  and  encouraging  artistry  of 
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performance.  From  these  articles  comes 
this  volume  with  illustrations  by  Carlos 
Le6n.  About  70  selections,  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  take  the  form  of 
conversations,  letters  to  the  editor,  and 
papers  severely  critical  of  bad  taste  or 
bad  performances. 

Manolete  and  Carlos  Arruza  are  the 
author’s  favorite  toreros,  and  the  prose 
in  which  he  describes  their  feats  often 
approaches  poetry.  The  final  chapter. 
Balance,  sums  up  the  critic’s  ideas  about 
perfection  in  bull-fighting  technique. — 
W.  K.  /. 

^  Trino  Peraza  de  Ayala.  La  psiqui- 
atria  espanola  en  el  stglo  XIX. 
Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investi- 
gaciones  Cientificas.  1947.  xiv-f-Ifil 
pages. — After  reading  in  Pedro  Lain 
Entralgo’s  preface  that  Spain  had  no 
important  psychiatrists  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  and  that  the  present  work  is  not  ex¬ 
haustive,  one  turns  inquirin^y  to  see 
what  the  litde  book  has  to  offer.  The 
writings  of  30  or  40  psychiatrists  (not 
indexed)  have  been  examined  and  their 
contributions  summarized. 

First  a  member  of  the  family  of  in¬ 
ternal  medicine,  then  a  voluntary  or¬ 
phan,  and  finally  returned  to  the  fold, 
psychiatry  during  this  century  was  an 
infant  science  taking  its  first  independ¬ 
ent  steps.  Many  of  the  ideas  current  in 
Spain  were  imported  from  France  and 
C^rmany.  Two  causes  for  Spain’s  back¬ 
wardness  were  that  some  capable  psy¬ 
chiatrists  like  Pedro  Mata  y  Fontanet 
took  too  much  interest  in  politics  or 
wasted  their  energies,  and  the  fact  that 
the  19th  century  was  a  black  one  for 
Spain  generally. — B.  G.  D. 


^  Carlo  Frassinelli.  Tratado  de  ar- 
quitectura  tipogrdfica.  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  1948.  xv+227  pages,  ill.  100 
ptas. — The  Tratado,  written  in  1940, 
was  translated  from  the  Italian  by  Jos6 
Aguilar  in  1948.  It  is  a  lucid  and  imagi¬ 
native  treatise  on  typography,  beautiful¬ 
ly  printed,  and  profusely  illustrated'with 
examples  of  effective  and  ineffective  use 
of  type  fonts,  space,  decoration,  and  illus¬ 
tration. 

The  whole  work  is  highly  readable 
and  informative,  and  it  reaches  a  peak 
of  clarity  and  artistic  originality  com¬ 
bined  with  aesthetic  soundness  in  the 
chapters,  ProporciSn,  ritmo  y  variedad 
and  Simetria  y  equilibrio.  Printers  and 
editors  in  any  country  could  profit  from 
its  lessons. — Donald  D.  Walsh.  The 
Choate  School. 

^  Roscoe  R.  Hill.  Los  archivos  nacio- 
nales  de  la  America  Latina.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Archivo  Nacional  de  Cuba.  1948. 
166  pages. — If  something  more  perma¬ 
nent  than  the  ladder  of  osier  is  to  bridge 
the  chasms  which  surround  and  separate 
one  from  another  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  it  will  be  built 
from  studies  like  this  one  which  shows 
how  frequently  the  Latin  American  na¬ 
tions  parallel  each  other  in  archival  ex¬ 
perience,  why  they  differ,  and  the  points 
at  which  they  sometimes  converge. 
Translated  from  an  English  edition 
which  appeared  scarcely  two  years  ago, 
this  handbook  gives  archivists  and  oth¬ 
ers  up-to-date  information  in  Spanish  on 
the  principal  repositories  of  each  nation, 
the  arrangement  and  availability  of  rec¬ 
ords,  scope  of  the  collections,  program 
of  publication  of  documents,  and  similar 
facts  which  serve  scholarship. — Gaston 
Litton.  University  of  Oklahoma. 


“A  couple  of  years  ago,  I  [Samuel 
Putnam]  visited  [Gilberto]  Freyre  one 
afternoon  at  the  Brazilian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  '.  .  .  There  I  put  a  question  I 
had  been  wanting  to  ask  him  for  some 
time:  ‘Which  do  you  like  better,  lit¬ 
erature  or  politics?’  The  answer  came 


prompdy:  ‘Literature  and  politics.’” 
(From  Americas) 

Comment  from  America  (June  4, 
1949)  on  the  French  theater:  ‘*. .  .  1948 
and  1949  have  probably  seen  the  best 
productions  of  the  last  twenty  years.” 
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Books  in  German 

(For  other  Booths  in  German,  see  "Head-Liner/') 


*  Richard  Bccr-Hofmann.  Paula.  Bin 
Fragment.  New  York,  johannes- 
prcssc.  1949.  247  pages.  $4. — Richard 
Bccr-Hofmann  (1866-1945),  one  of  the 
great  writers  who  together  with  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal  and  Arthur  Schnitz- 
ler  dominated  Austrian  letters  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  spent  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life  in  New  York.  Here  he 
began  this  book  of  personal  reminis¬ 
cences,  the  only  autobiographical  ac¬ 
count  which  he  left  behind.  It  is  not  a 
systematic  chronicle,  rather  a  loosely- 
knit  narrative  of  the  poet’s  early  years. 
The  point  of  orientation  towards  which 
everything  converges  is  the  encounter 
with  the  woman  who  for  forty-three 
years  stood  at  his  side.  Those  eighty 
pages  which  center  around  Paula  do  not 
have  to  shun  comparison  with  the  great 
love  stories  of  world  literature;  their 
tender  delicacy,  their  poise  and  purity 
is  hardly  equaled  anywhere  in  contem¬ 
porary  letters.  What  the  poet  himself 
feared  did  actually  happen:  he  was  not 
able  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  lines  of 
a  human  figure,  he  could  give  only  a 
fragment,  like  a  sculptor  who  carves  out 
of  shapeless  stone  parts  of  a  shoulder 
or  a  neck,  but  never  finishes  the  whole. 
Yet,  we  arc  all  the  more  touched  by  the 
trembling  of  his  hands,  which  even 
when  shaking  still  arc  the  hands  of  a 
great  poet. 

With  a  grateful  heart  we  accept  this 
latest  and  last  addition  to  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  Bccr-Hofmann’s  writings. — Die¬ 
ter  Cunz.  University  of  Maryland. 

**  C.  F.  W.  Bchl.  Zwiesprache  mit  Ger¬ 
hart  Hauptmann.  Dcsch.  Miinchen. 
1949.  296  pages  -}-  21  plates. — Bchl, 
whose  essays,  research  artides,  and  book 
publications  have  made  his  name  famil¬ 
iar  to  Hauptmann  scholars,  worked  in 
close  cooperation  with  Hauptmann  as 
editor  of  the  Ausgabe  letzter  Hand 


(1942),  to  establish  the  authoritative 
text  based  on  the  manuscripts  in  the 
archives  at  Agnetendorf. 

These  conversations  go  back  as  far  as 
1932,  but  cover  primarily  the  years  of 
closest  contact  (1941-1945),  the  latter 
half  of  which  Bchl  spent  in  Agneten¬ 
dorf.  They  arc  not  stylized  and  com¬ 
posite  accounts  of  Hauptmann’s  ideas; 
they  consist  of  notations  and  diary  en¬ 
tries  recorded  during  the  years  of  inti¬ 
mate  association.  Anyone  who  has 
known  Hauptmann  and  has  participated 
in  such  walks  and  convivial  evenings  de¬ 
scribed  here,  can  vouch  for  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  these  records.  In  these  pages 
Hauptmann  lives  again,  portrayed  and 
quoted  so  accurately  as  to  reveal  the 
typical  and  significant  characteristics  as 
well  as  the  infinitely  human  aspects  of 
a  great  personality.  The  many  friends 
and  visitors,  the  sojourns  in  Dresden, 
Vienna,  and  in  the  other  homes  at  Hid- 
dcnsec  or  at  Rapallo,  the  constant  occu¬ 
pation  with  new  material,  the  readings 
and  revisions  of  new  works,  help  to 
complete  the  picture.  The  tragic  account 
of  Hauptmann’s  last  visit  to  Dresden, 
his  return  home  after  its  destruction  by 
bombs  as  a  broken  man  whose  only  wish 
was  to  die  in  his  beloved  Silesia,  and  the 
details  of  his  last  days  in  the  words  of 
Frau  Margarete,  complete  the  volume. 
It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Haupt¬ 
mann  scholarship  that  should  be  in  every 
university  library. — Walter  A.  Reichart. 
University  of  Michigan. 

^  Ernst  Benz.  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

Miinchen.  Rinn.  1948.  588  pages  -f" 
8  plates. — A  thorough  and  thoughtful 
work  on  an  extraordinary  man,  of  whom 
one  ordinarily  knows  only  that  he  was 
a  “ghost-see-er.”  But  there  are  three 
Swedenborgs:  First  the  natural  scientist, 
who  is  not  only  quite  up  to  the  firing 
line  of  the  mathematical-mechanical  sci- 
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cnees  and  technology  of  Newton’s  time, 
but  is  also  productive  in  original  re¬ 
search;  the  second  is  a  metaphysician  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  vintage,  who  under¬ 
stands  the  natural-appearing  world  as 
the  organic  embodiment  and  symbolic 
image  of  an  absolute  world-soul;  and 
the  third  is  a  prophetic  reformer  of  the 
Christian  church,  who  replaces  the 
“doomsday”  of  the  Bible  by  a  vision  of 
an  ever-actual  immortality  of  souls,  in 
line  with  his  metaphysics.  The  author 
shows  that  he  belongs  to  a  long  line  of 
religious-prophetic,  “charismatic”  vis¬ 
ionaries,  whose  inner  eye  God  opens  so 
that  they  may  transmit  this  gift  of  grace 
to  other  men. — Gustav  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Max  Caspar.  Johannes  Kepler.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Kohlhammer.  1948.  480  pages. 
— Professor  Caspar  is  the  editor  of  the 
great  Kepler  edition  and  well  known  as 
a  translator  of  Kepler’s  major  works. 
He  has  here  brought  the  research  of  a 
life-time  into  one  volume.  It  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  wealth,  depth,  harmony,  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  A  superb  piece  of  book-making 
also,  this  biography  is  sure  to  become 
popular  and  permanent.  An  English 
translation  is  already  being  planned. 

Kepler’s  personality  has  never  entered 
into  Western  consciousness  to  the  same 
degree  as  many  lesser  luminaries  whose 
works  have  long  been  available.  In  some 
respects  this  is  fortunate.  For  there  is  no 
faulty  Kepler  legend  to  be  broken  down 
into  truth  and  fiction.  With  the  sources 
digested  and  even  translated,  the  way 
was  clear  for  the  definitive  biography  by 
the  man  best  qualified. 

For  courses  in  the  history  of  science 
and  literature,  for  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  also,  this  is  a  marvelous  text.  As  is 
not  always  the  case  with  popular  studies, 
it  is  historically  sound.  We  not  only  see 
the  results  of  Kepler’s  genius,  but  find 
how  he  arrived  at  them,  and  thus  we  can 
understand  him  and  his  problems  in  the 
midst  of  his  unstable  period,  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  the  witch  trials,  etc.  Thus 
we  also  come  to  appreciate  his  human 
side;  we  learn  to  love  him  as  his  bi¬ 


ographer  loves  and  understands  him. — 
Heinrich  Meyer.  Muhlenberg  College. 

^  Ludwig  Dehio.  Gleichgewicht  oder 

Hegemonie.  Krefeld.  Scherpe.  1948. 
247  pages. — ^This  interesting  philosophi¬ 
cal-historical  essay,  in  somewhat  flowery 
and  metaphorical  language,  surveys  the 
rhythmic  evolution  of  European  politi¬ 
cal  states  since  their  emergence  in  the 
sixteenth  centui7.  Attempts  at  hege¬ 
mony  by  Philip  II,  Louis  XIV,  Napo¬ 
leon,  Wilhelm  II  and  Hider  were  always 
thwarted  by  England  and  her  allies  who 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  some  sort 
of  equilibrium.  Ranke  in  masterful  fash¬ 
ion  told  the  story  up  to  his  day.  Profes¬ 
sor  Dehio,  influenced  by  J.  R.  Seeley 
and  Burckhardt,  carries  it  forward  to 
learn  the  lessons  it  may  have  for  Ger¬ 
many  today.  He  thinks  Germans  have 
been  too  much  under  the  spell  of  Ranke 
and  emphasizes  several  aspects  that  es¬ 
caped  Ranke:  that  England  and  Rus¬ 
sia  are  not  merely  European  states  but 
enjoy  great  extra-European  power,  Eng¬ 
land  as  part  of  an  overseas  Anglo-Saxon 
empire  (including  the  United  States), 
and  Russia  as  a  vast  Asiatic  empire;  that 
the  materialistic  “civilization”  of  steam, 
electricity  and  technological  science  have 
too  much  submerged  Europe’s  rich  in¬ 
herited  “culture”;  and  that  in  every 
struggle  between  equilibrium  and  hege¬ 
mony  there  has  resulted  a  great  shift  in 
power  and  influence  from  the  European 
center  to  the  overseas  periphery.  Like 
Professor  Meinecke,  however,  to  whom 
he  owes  much  and  to  whom  the  essay  is 
dedicated.  Professor  Dehio’s  conclusions 
arc  not  wholly  lacking  in  optimism. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Emil  Ermatingcr.  Deutsche  Dichter. 

1700-1900. 1:  Vom  Beginn  der  Auf- 
l(laerung  bis  zu  Goethes  Tod.  Bonn. 
Universitat.  1948.  432  pages. — It  is  the 
intention  of  this  new  history  of  German 
literature  to  narrate  the  biographies  of 
German  writers  and  in  doing  so  “to  lay 
bare  the  emotive  forces  and  spiritual 
concepts  which  caused  the  creation  of 
their  works”  (translation  of  the  review- 
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cr).  This  approach  can  prove  valid 
wherever  poetic  creation  appears  as  the 
extension  and  sublimation  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  biography,  ideally  so  with  Goethe. 
Yet  there  exists  another  type  of  writer 
in  whom  the  creative  act  and  its  hnal 
product  seem  only  loosely,  and  as  it  were 
subterraneously,  connected  with  the 
outer  events  of  life.  Therefore  only  in¬ 
tensive  psychological  penetration  based 
on  extensive  documentary  material 
would  permit  one  to  accept  a  unity  of 
life  and  work  which  this  author  seems 
to  take  for  granted. 

Ermatingcr  succeeds  best  in  the  last 
part  of  the  book  since  Goethe  is  an  ideal 
object  for  such  a  biographical  approach. 
In  general  the  second  part  of  the  18th 
century  offers  more  to  the  author  and 
accordingly  brings  about  better  results 
because  vivid  self-documentation  is  an 
earmark  of  this  epoch.  While  the  bio¬ 
graphical  method  seems  to  this  reviewer 
untrustworthy  for  the  interpretation  of 
works  of  art,  it  is  handled  by  the  author 
with  tact.  Basically  this  is  just  another 
history  of  literature  in  which  biography 
and  analysis  of  works  are  pleasandy  in¬ 
terwoven.  It  is  a  readable  and  reliable 
book,  written  in  a  rather  pedestrian  Ger¬ 
man  but  with  complete  knowledge  of 
the  material.  It  does  not  present  new 
facts  nor  propose  new  oudooks. — Alfred 
Neumeyer.  Mills  College. 

*  O.  S.  Fleissner,  E.  M.  Fleissner,  eds. 

Goethe.  In  Brief en,  Tagebiichern 
und  Gesprdchen.  1775-1832.  New  York. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts.  1949.  xii  -f- 
279  pages. — It  was  certainly  not  easy  to 
“cover”  Goethe’s  mature  life  in  an  an¬ 
thology  text.  But  the  editors  solved  the 
difficult  problem  with  good  judgment 
and  taste.  They  lay  a  greater  stress  on 
the  first  decade  in  Weimar  and  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Journey.  But  the  correspondence 
with  Schiller  and  the  conversations  with 
Eckermann  are  not  neglected.  Biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  by  the  editors  connect  the 
specimens.  A  vocabulary  and  notes  are 
added.  (Molkerbastey  is  not  a  suburb 
of  Vienna  but  a  narrow  lane  leading 
along  the  only  fragment  of  the  ramparts 


of  the  old  City  still  standing). — Max 
Lederer.  Library  of  Congress. 

^  Oskar  Maurus  Fontana.  Wiener 
Schauspieler  von  Mitterwurzer  bis 
Maria  Eis.  Wien.  Amandus.  1948.  296 
pages. — Fontana,  novelist,  playwright 
and  dean  of  the  Vienna  dramatic  critics, 
who  has  experienced  forty  years  of  the 
Viennese  theater,  here  gives  something 
like  a  report  of  a  lifetime’s  keen  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  theater. 

It  opens  with  boyish  memories  of  the 
actor-genius  Mitterwurzer.  And  the 
panorama  glides  by  till  Maria  Eis  be¬ 
comes  the  great  tragedienne  of  the  re¬ 
publican  theater  of  the  “Castle,”  the 
Wiener  Hofburgtheater.  But  the  book 
is  more  than  a  sentimental  chronicle.  It 
delves  with  experienced  insight  into  the 
problems  of  acting,  which  is  more  than 
the  author  promised  us.  A  fascinating 
book,  in  which  information  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  meet. — Erederic\  Lehner.  West 
Virginia  State  College. 

^  Walter  Wili.  Horaz  und  die  Augus- 
teische  Kultur.  Basel.  Schwabe.  1948. 
414  pages.  28  Sw.  fr. — For  many  cen¬ 
turies  the  poems  and  personality  of  Hor¬ 
ace  have  furnished  rich  material  for 
scholars  and  literary  critics.  The  present 
volume  is  a  lengthy  and  in  many  ways 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  life  and  writ¬ 
ings  of  this  Roman  poet.  The  author  dis¬ 
cusses  in  detail  the  life  of  Horace,  the 
forces  which  influenced  him  in  his  for¬ 
mative  years,  and  the  character  of  the 
mature  man.  He  shows  Horace’s  imita¬ 
tive  aspects,  but  points  out  his  original¬ 
ity  in  style,  language,  and  thought. 
Metre  is  discussed  at  some  length.  The 
frequent  references  are  mainly  to  Hor¬ 
ace’s  own  poems;  very  limited  notice  is 
taken  of  the  extensive  bibliography  on 
Horace. 

The  treatment  is  leisurely  and  to  a 
great  degree  subjective.  For,  while  the 
poems  themselves  are  used  as  almost  the 
sole  source  material  (a  most  commend¬ 
able  procedure),  the  interpretations  and 
conclusions  drawn  therefrom  are  often 
romantic  and  imaginative.  This  work  is 
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similar  to  certain  other  recent  German 
publications  in  the  general  held  of  classU 
cal  criticism  which  endeavor  to  reinter¬ 
pret  the  ancient  writings  from  a  more 
universal  and  more  human  viewpoint. 
The  resulting  picture  is  sometimes  senti¬ 
mental,  sometimes  exaggerated,  and  fre- 
quendy  personal  and  subjective.  Yet  this 
is  not  necessarily  a  defect.  Mr.  Wili  has 
given  a  warm  and  living  picture  of  Hor¬ 
ace  himself  and,  through  Horace,  of  the 
great  and  vital  period  in  which  he  lived. 
The  book  is  an  important  addition  to 
recent  Horatian  criticism. — H.  L.  Stow. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Leo  F.  Kotta.  Tral^tat  vom  Eros. 

Miinchen.  Desch.  1948.  217  pages. 
— On  a  pattern  of  abstract  concepts,  de¬ 
veloped  dialectically — subject,  object, 
positive  and  negative  reaction,  “thor¬ 
oughness,”  “force  of  relationship,”  Eros, 
Bios,  Logos — a  realistic  picture  of  the 
past  and  present  cultural  status  of  man 
and  in  particular  of  the  German  people 
is  displayed,  and  future  aspects  fore¬ 
shadowed.  But  this  is  not  just  a  philo¬ 
sophical  essay.  It  states  the  problems 
which  arc  to  be  solved  after  the  recent 
catastrophe,  summed  up  in  the  task  to 
keep  radicalism  within  bounds.  Moder¬ 
ation  is — in  the  author’s  words — a  civil 
value;  and  the  pillar  of  a  social  order  of 
the  future  will  be  the  new  citizen,  repre¬ 
senting  and  defending  considered  plan¬ 
ning. — Max  Ledercr.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

^  Adalbert  Stiftcr.  Das  weltcrhaltende 

Gesetz.  Erfahrungen  und  Gedan- 
t{en.  Fritz  Krokel,  cd.  Giitcrsloh.  Ber¬ 
telsmann.  1948.  294  pages. — ^Thc  rising 
popularity  and  fame  of  Adalbert  Stifter 
(1805-1868)  date  back  to  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  more  than  three  decades 
after  his  death.  Now  the  quiet  private 
tutor  and  lover  of  nature,  from  Ober- 
plan  in  the  southern  Bohmerwald,  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  superintendent  of 
schools  in  a  small  provincial  capital  of 
Old  Austria,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
studied  and  commented  authors  of  his 
time.  And  it  is  just  his  philosophy  which 


in  these  pcaccless,  disconsolate  times 
serves  as  a  touchstone  of  conscience  and 
comfort.  This  philosophy  is  expounded 
in  the  present  volume  by  way  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  Stiftcr’s  writings.  The  editor 
provides  an  excellent  biographical  intro¬ 
duction,  giving  also  a  good  account  of 
the  development  of  Stifter’s  thinking 
and  wisdom.  Rooted  in  Herder’s  Ideas 
for  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man- 
l(tnd,  Stifter’s  faith  is  that  the  construc¬ 
tive  forces  of  the  universe  are  stronger 
than  the  destructive.  Besides,  however, 
there  is  a  “gentle  law”  {Das  sanfte  Ge¬ 
setz  )  which  works  in  the  every-day,  un¬ 
pretentious,  plain  actions  of  man  in  the 
millions  of  the  little  roots  of  the  tree  of 
life,  lived  under  the  rules  of  humanity. 
— Max  Lederer.  Library  of  Congress. 

*  Joseph  Stiirmann.  Der  Mensch  in 
der  Geschichte.  Munchen.  Desch. 
1949.  308  pages. — The  author  is  profes¬ 
sor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Munich.  His  vision  of  the  historical 
misery  of  man  is  most  perspicacious  and 
at  times  it  is  given  powerful  and  grip¬ 
ping  expression. 

Man  becomes  a  historical  creature  by 
his  access  to  an  ideal  realm  of  being 
which  is  encompassing  that  other  realm 
of  reality  called  nature.  Historical  man, 
being  a  citizen  of  two  worlds,  then,  can 
cither  be  considered  as  acting  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  biological-zoologiod 
species  (this  naturalistic-materialistic 
side  of  man  leads  to  mass-organizations 
and  “clever”  pragmatistic  politics),  or  he 
may  be  interpreted  by  the  symbolic  ges¬ 
tures  by  which  he  communicates  his 
community  in  an  ideal  world.  Both  as¬ 
pects  may  become  externalized  and  fos¬ 
silized  in  historical  institutions  and 
memories,  shells  of  life  that  has  passed. 
As  a  whole,  man  “exists  in  the  mystery” 
of  his  wholeness  which  he  is  unable  to 
foresee  or  to  bring  about  by  either  his 
naturalistic  or  his  idealistic  interests. 
This  last  point  makes  the  book  a  part 
of  German  existentialism. 

Unfortunately,  the  author  is  formless 
and  repetitious  in  his  style.  There  is  only 
one  chapter,  the  last,  where  there  is  any 
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application  of  his  metaphysics  to  histori¬ 
cal  experience. — Gustav  Muller.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Ernst  Beutler.  Der  Konig  in  Thule 
und  die  Dichtungen  von  der  Lore- 
lay.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1947  &  1949.  76 
pages. — Drawing  a  subtly  observed  but 
far  from  tenuous  connection,  Dr.  Ernst 
Beuder  shows  the  influence  of  young 
Goethe’s  ballad  on  Clemens  Brentano’s 
life  and  poetry,  specifically  the  ballad  of 
the  Lore  Lay.  The  treatment  of  the  leg¬ 
end  is  extended  to  include  Eichendorff, 
Loeben  and,  of  course,  Heine  and  their 
versions.  This  is  a  delicate  task,  delicate¬ 
ly  executed;  in  fact,  so  feelingly,  with 
such  a  gift  of  empathy,  to  begin  with, 
and  in  so  vivid  a  style,  that  reading  it  is 
a  sheer  delight.  One  feels  that  this  is  a 
highly  skillful  exercise  in  the  method¬ 
ology  of  Motivgeschichte  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  solid  contribution  to  the 
history  of  German  romantic  poetry  and 
especially  to  an  interpretation  of  that 
strange  genius,  Brentano. — Herman  Sal¬ 
inger.  Grinnell  College. 

*  Max  Brod.  Franz  Kafkas  Glauben 
und  Lehre.  Ka]l{a  und  Tolstoi. 
Miinchen.  Desch.  1948.  195  pages  -f-  7 
plates. — The  biographer  of  Franz  Kafka 
and  editor  of  his  works  presents  in  this 
volume  an  interpretation  of  his  friend’s 
work  and  its  significance.  He  makes  a 
sharp  distinction  between  his  aphorisms 
and  stories.  The  former  ask  man  to 
change  his  personal  life,  and  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  “indestructible” — in  a  way 
related  to  Tolstoy’s  ideas;  the  latter  pass 
sentence  upon  man  if  he  forsakes  the 
right  path. 

An  additional  short  and  concise  essay 
by  Felix  Weltsch  similarly  sees  in  Kaf¬ 
ka’s  work  the  image  of  man  who  strives 
for  an  aim  and  never  attains  it,  but  still 
continues  his  fight.  In  his  impatience 
he  tries  “short-circuits”  which,  however, 
prove  useless.  Kafka’s  art  is  thus  charac¬ 
terized  as  bitter-religious  humor  which 
takes  seriously  the  dualism  of  endeavor 
and  aim  and  ridicules  their  superficial 
union  by  “short-circuit.” 


The  book  is  a  welcome  contribution 
to  the  understanding  of  the  much  dis¬ 
cussed  author. — Max  Lederer.  Library 
of  Congress. 

^  Karl  O.  Paetel.  Ernst  Junger.  IVeg 
und  Wirkjung.  Stuttgart.  Klett.  1949. 
247  pages.  8.50  dm. — A  previous  pub¬ 
lication  in  a  smaller  frame  by  the  same 
author,  (Ernst  Junger.  Die  Wandlung 
eines  deutschen  Dichters  und  Patrioten~) 
was  widely  reviewed  in  this  country, 
e.g.  in  the  Fall  issue  1946  of  Booths 
Abroad  and  in  The  German  Quarterly, 
January  1948.  Paetel  does  not  only  rely 
on  his  own  judgment.  He  draws  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Junger  largely  by  quotations 
from  the  literature  on  him.  Thus  we  see 
how  much  discussed  and  contested  his 
literary  countenance  still  is.  At  first  we 
hear  a  few  anti-J linger  voices,  contend¬ 
ing  that  the  poet,  though  an  antagonist 
of  National-Socialism,  was  at  the  same 
time  a  pace-maker  for  the  Third  Reich. 
But  the  majority  of  the  authors  quoted 
unite  with  Paetel  in  the  opinion  that 
Junger  always  belonged  to  the  “Resdess 
Brotherhood.”  His  work,  like  that  of  Si- 
lone,  Malraux,  Saint-Exupery,  Koesder, 
is  part  of  that  “Breviary  of  Unrest” 
which  constandy  repeats  the  question: 
“Can  we  still  get  along  with  the  heritage 
of  the  19th  century?” 

An  elaborate  bibliography  and  notes 
add  to  the  book’s  value. — Max  Lederer. 
Library  of  Congress. 

^  Jul ius  Bersd .  Die  gefangenen  Gottes. 

Stuttgart.  Reclam.  1948.  286  pages. 
9  dm. — Bersd,  the  son  of  an  actor,  was 
born  in  Bernburg  in  1883,  studied  art 
and  literature,  became  the  dramaturgist 
of  a  leading  ^rlin  theater  (1909-1924) 
and  later  the  author  of  many  successful 
plays  and  novels.  Hiderism  made  him 
give  up  his  home  and  move  to  London 
(1936)  where  he  still  lives  and  where 
this  German  book  as  well  as  an  English 
novel.  The  Suns  Bright  Child,  was 
written. 

It  is  not  coincidence  that  Bersd  se¬ 
lected  the  period  of  the  earliest  Quaker¬ 
ism  for  the  theme  of  his  latest  book;  he 
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feels  that  the  drama  of  the  Quaker  per¬ 
secutions,  the  moral  sincerity  and  social 
intensity  of  George  Fox  and  his  faith¬ 
ful  disciples  in  their  crusade  against  the 
religion  of  mere  formality  during  the 
tempestuous  17th  century  is  timely  again 
in  our  days:  a  demonstration  of  the 
latent  power  of  the  soul  of  man  in  his 
struggle  against  violence,  hate,  and  an¬ 
archy.  This  is  an  excellent  Quaker 
chronicle  for  Quakers  and  non-Quakers, 
a  mingling  of  fiction  and  historical  facts. 
— Rudolph  Sciden.  Kansas  City. 

**  Hans  Henny  Jahnn.  Armut,  Reich- 
tum,  Mensch  und  Tier.  Munchen. 
Weismann.  1948.  95  pages.  4.80  dm. — 
The  jacket  reminds  us  that  the  author 
was  the  winner  of  the  1920  KJeist  Prize 
with  the  drama  Pastor  Ephraim  Magnus, 
and  that  the  present  work  goes  back  in 
its  origin  to  the  early  thirties.  Affinities 
with  the  techniques  of  expression  of 
Joyce,  Wilder,  Sartre,  O’Neill  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident  even  without  benefit  of 
prompting  from  the  jacket.  It  is  a 
Bauernballade  whose  classical  diction  is 
concerned  with  the  psychic  overtones  of 
the  situation  rather  than  with  dialectical 
verisimilitudes.  Expressionistic,  surreal¬ 
istic  tricks  are  employed  for  highlight¬ 
ing  the  theme,  not  for  fatuous  mystifica¬ 
tion,  but  for  clarity.  The  theme  itself: 
one  good  and  sorely  tried  human  being’s 
triumph  over  existential  accursedness 
without  prejudice  to  his  integrity.  Rather 
trite,  isn’t  itP  But  what  is  there  that  is 
genuine  and  not  a  little  trite — until 
poetry  renews  it? — Edward  F.  Hauch. 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 

^  Hans  Henry  Jahnn.  Das  Holzschiff. 

Munchen.  Weismann.  1949.  216 
pages.  8.50  dm. — Mystery  hovers  over 
a  ship,  its  crew,  cargo,  and  destination. 
Packed  with  weird  conjectures,  sus¬ 
picions,  and  doubts,  the  plot  gradually 
mounts  to  breath-taking  tension,  only  to 
break  finally  with  the  mystery  unsolved. 
Using  the  familiar  apparatus  of  trap 
doors,  secret  panels,  betrayal,  murder, 
Hans  Jahnn  has  written  a  novel  which 
can  be  read  as  a  first-rate  thriller.  On 


another  level,  the  plot  symbolizes  man’s 
desires,  hopes,  and  fears,  his  incapacity 
for  total  understanding,  and  the  am¬ 
biguities  surrounding  him. 

At  its  best  the  writing  is  compact  and 
effective;  often  it  is  merely  slick.  As  the 
first  of  a  projected  trilogy  with  the  title 
Fluss  ohne  Ufer,  Das  Holzschiff  raises 
questions  which  may  be  answered  later. 
— Siegfried  B.  Pul^nat.  University  of 
California  at  Davis. 

^  Heinrich  Mann.  Der  Atem.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1949.  354  pages. — 
This  is  what  Germans  call  Schm6\er, 
entertaining  and  even  brilliant,  but  es¬ 
sentially  inconsequential.  I  find  it  sig¬ 
nificant — even  if  I  plead  stupidity — that 
I  saw  no  convincing  reason  for  giving 
the  book  its  title.  It  seems  a  nightmare 
held  together  by  the  figure  of  Lydia 
(Countess  Traun)  Kowalsky,  called  Ko- 
balt,  who  is  alive  though  moribund  at 
the  beginning  and  dead  even  in  the  spir¬ 
itual  sense  at  the  end.  Neither  she,  nor 
any  of  the  numerous  other  characters, 
really  come  alive,  and  so  we  have,  by 
another  analogy,  a  series  of  shadow-pic¬ 
tures,  imperfeedy  outlined  and  inade¬ 
quately  motivated  or  explained.  One 
practice  must  be  censured:  the  excessive 
use  of  French,  in  complete  sentences,  in 
phrases,  in  single  words.  The  only  Eng¬ 
lish  passage  to  catch  my  attention  con¬ 
tains  a  palpable  Germanism:  “Mr.  Leslie 
makes  (i.e.  is  making)  a  mistake.’’  I 
cannot  feel  that  this  book  will  add  sub¬ 
stantially  to  its  author’s  reputation. — 
Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

^  Alfred  Polgar.  Anderseits.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1949.  235  pages. — A 
new  collection  of  essays,  sketches,  and 
short  stories  by  one  of  several  Austrian 
authors  who  took  up  residence  in  this 
country  during  the  Nazi  regime. 

The  wide  variety  of  subject  matter  in¬ 
cludes  some  amusing  but  pathetic  stories 
about  uprooted  Europeans  transplanted 
to  American  soil,  and  a  few  wartime 
sketches.  But  most  of  them  deal  with 
the  little,  seemingly  unimportant  prob¬ 
lems  of  everyday  living.  Whether  the  au- 
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thor  reports  the  conversation  of  two 
friends  as  they  wait  for  a  New  York 
cross-town  bus  on  a  cold  winter  evening, 
or  tells  about  the  poor  piano  teacher 
whose  only  good  suit  was  lost  at  the 
cleaner’s,  one  is  constandy  aware  of  an 
unobtrusive  but  ever  present  philosophi¬ 
cal  theme  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
whimsical  humor  and  good-natured  sat¬ 
ire,  giving  it  firmness  and  substance. — 
Madeleine  Izsal^.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

^  Heinz  Rein.  Finale  Berlin.  Berlin. 

Dietz.  1948.  703  pages.  10.50  dm. — 
To  hold  the  reader’s  attention  through¬ 
out  so  lengthy  a  novel  as  this,  the  writer 
must  have  either  a  great  theme  or  a 
great  canvas.  Rein  has  both.  The  theme 
is  that  of  the  final,  desperate,  insensate 
death-struggle  of  the  Nazis,  dominated 
to  the  bitter  end  by  a  madman  drunk 
with  the  mere  semblance  of  a  power 
which  is  no  longer  his.  The  canvas  is 
that  of  a  city  of  three  or  four  million 
jjeople,  ruthlessly  delivered  over  to  piece- 
med  destruction  by  the  gangsters  who 
had  gained  a  strangle-hold  over  the  en¬ 
tire  German  nation,  and  who  were  de¬ 
termined  to  destroy  as  much  of  that  na¬ 
tion  as  they  could  before  they  them¬ 
selves  were  obliterated. 

The  entire  action  covers  about  a  fort¬ 
night,  from  April  14  to  April  30,  1945, 
and  the  author’s  method  enables  him  to 
bring  in  precise  and  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  progressive  disintegration  of  the 
city’s  life,  the  reactions  of  the  people  to 
the  various  happenings,  extended  quota¬ 
tions  from  press  and  radio,  and — last  but 
not  least — a  thorough  airing  of  the  ideo¬ 
logical  controversy  which  raged,  like¬ 
wise  to  the  bitter  end,  between  the  sup¬ 
porters  and  defenders  of  the  Nazi  re¬ 
gime  and  its  opponents,  ranging  from 
disillusioned  and  disgruntled  apostates 
to  those  who  had  fought  Nazi  gangster¬ 
ism  from  its  very  beginnings  with  full 
reali2:ation  of  its  sinister  and  Satanic 
character. 

The  result  is  what  might  be  termed 
the  definitive  novel  of  the  end  of  Berlin. 
The  fascination  of  the  story,  at  times 
gruesome  in  its  veracity,  is  heightened 


by  a  well<hosen  series  of  exciting  inci¬ 
dents,  whereby  idea  becomes  translated 
into  engrossing  human  reality. — Bay- 
ard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University 

M  Wilhelm  Schafer.  Der  Gottesfreund; 

epische  Dichtung.  Kempon-Nic- 
derrh.  Thomas.  1948.  280  pages.  9.50 
dm. — Another  series  of  Schafer’s  fa¬ 
mous  Anekdoten,  bound  by  the  thread 
of  one  man’s  life  into  a  novel  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  wars  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
has  at  last  been  completed.  (The  part 
entitled  Jal^ob  Imgrund  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  privately  in  1921.) 

Jakob  the  patrician  has  weathered  the 
storm  of  his  frivolous  youth  and  his  frus¬ 
trated  early  manhood.  In  the  effort  to 
find  himself,  he  has  retired  to  a  cavern 
in  the  Oberland.  But  not  as  a  hermit — 
rather  a  pilgrim  who  seeks  out  his  fel¬ 
low-men  of  all  classes,  to  comfort  them 
with  his  interpretation  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

The  scene  shifts  from  Schaffhausen 
to  Strassburg  and  other  Rhineland  cities, 
but  always  we  are  aware  that  “the  water 
changes  every  minute,  but  the  Rhine 
is  still  the  same.’’  The  familiar  style  of 
the  Heimatl{unst  is  there — epic  in  its 
breadth  of  view,  gently  humorous,  often 
archaic,  always  down-to-earth;  but  the 
book  is  more  important  as  the  final  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  author’s  religious  phi¬ 
losophy.  Jakob  the  Friend  of  God  wears 
no  cowl  and  preaches  no  sermons;  his 
creed  is  very  simple. 

At  the  moment,  since  we  can  hardly 
expect  anything  significant  from  a  new 
generation  of  writers  in  Germany,  it  is 
assuring  to  be  told  by  one  in  his  eighties: 
“Die  Liebe  will  zum  andern,  lass  sic 
stromcn!  Das  Lcid  will  zu  dir,  nimm  cs 
hin!” — Helen  M.  Ranson.  University  of 
Minnesota  Library. 

®  Otto  Schrag.  Die  Heuschrecl(en. 

Miinchen.  Weismann.  1948.  651 
pages.  12  dm. — The  locusts  arc  the  ele¬ 
mentary  force  in  this  novel.  The  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  setders  on  the  virgin  land  of 
Kansas,  Mennonites  from  Russia,  Irish 
and  German  emigrants,  decent  p)coplc 
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and  adventurers,  forms  a  kaleidoscopic, 
though  gloomy,  picture  of  early  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  It  is  an  interesting  choice  of 
problem  by  a  German  author  who,  after 
a  short  stay  in  this  country  in  1935,  only 
a  few  years  ago  came  to  the  United 
States  as  a  refugee  from  Hitler’s  Ger¬ 
many.  The  book  was  published  in  Eng¬ 
lish  in  1943. — Max  Ledcrer.  Library  of 
Congress. 

Heinrich  Wolfgang  Seidel.  Kriise- 

mann.  Gutersloh.  Bertelsmann. 
1949.  333  pages.  8.50  dm. — A  represen¬ 
tative  of  “burlesque  humanity,”  to  use 
an  expression  of  Josef  Nadler  about 
Leberecht  Huhnehen  by  Heinrich  Sei¬ 
del,  father  of  Heinrich  Wolfgang,  is 
Ottokar  Kriisemann.  The  retired  well- 
to-do  businessman  squanders  his  boun¬ 
tiful  goodheartedness  on  a  poor  student 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  getting  on  his  own  feet,  leaves 
his  benefactor.  The  young  man’s  love, 
in  her  youthful  purity,  is  the  only  one 
who  understands  the  rare  human  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  queer  old  man.  Although  a 
late  epigone  in  a  post-Romantic  world, 
this  last  work  of  the  author  is  filled  with 
the  nostalgic  spirit  of  eternal  German 
Romanticism. — Max  Lederer.  Library 
of  Congress. 

*  Alfred  Otto  Stolze.  Ein  Komet, 

Bad  Worishofen.  Drei-Saulen.  1948. 
330  pages.  7.50  mk. — The  comet  was 
Friedrich  Rohmer,  who  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  reached  the  peak  of  his 
popularity  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
He  was  a  successful  political  and  phi¬ 
losophical  writer  who  considered  him¬ 
self  a  great  genius,  and  a  few  of  his 
friends  nourished  his  megalomania.  To¬ 
day,  Rohmer,  his  circle,  and  his  ideas 
are  forgotten,  but  Stolze  has  brought 
them  back  to  life  in  this  colorful  bio¬ 
graphical-historical  novel.  Particularly 
interesting  are  his  descriptions  of  con¬ 
ditions  and  of  the  development  of  the 
liberal  ideas  which  led  to  the  revolution 
of  March,  1848. 

Dr.  Stolze,  now  60  years  old,  taught 
history  in  German  schools  till  1934, 


when  an  ailment  forced  him  to  retire. 
He  then  began  to  write  poetry,  plays, 
and  novels.  Ein  Komet  was  finished  in 
1936,  but  Dr.  Stolze  had  to  wait  twelve 
years  before  his  novel  could  be  published 
in  Germany.  This  may  have  been  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  good  book  and  easy  to  read. 
— R.  Seiden.  Kansas  City. 

*  Carl  Zuckmayer.  Barbara  Blomberg. 

Amstetdam.  Bermann-Fischer.1949. 
226  pages. — Barbara  Blomberg  appears 
in  Zuckmayer’s  new  play  as  the  mother 
of  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  of  Emperor  Charles  V.  Set  in 
Spain  and  Spanish  Netherlands  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
drama  deals  rather  freely  with  history, 
but  there  is  merit  in  the  portrayal  of 
Barbara  Blomberg,  a  woman  of  bound¬ 
less  strength  and  nobility  of  character. 
The  growth  of  the  heroine  to  the  point 
where  she  achieves  a  love  that  is  not 
identified  with  possession  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  themes  that  has  re¬ 
ceived  dramatic  treatment  in  recent 
years.  From  a  technical  standpoint,  it  is 
a  good  play  with  an  abundance  of  dra¬ 
matic  suspense  and  the  fluent  dialogue 
characteristic  of  Zuckmayer’s  work  in 
general. — L.  S.  T. 

^  Albrecht  Haushofer.  Moabiter  So- 
nette.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1948.  92 
pages.  $130. — These  seventy-nine  son¬ 
nets  were  found  on  Haushofer’s  body 
in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  after  he  had  been 
murdered  by  SS-men  on  April  23,  1945. 
Written  in  prison,  amidst  a  turbulent 
world  of  terror  and  war  and  with  cer¬ 
tain  death  before  his  eyes,  they  are  of 
almost  classical  restraint  and  quiet  beau¬ 
ty.  No  cheap  name<alling,  no  desper¬ 
ate,  hopeless  complaining,  but  instead  an 
atmosphere  of  calm  and  scholarly  medi¬ 
tation.  This  remarkable  and  fascinating 
poetic  creed  has  made  Albrecht  Haus¬ 
hofer,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  members 
of  his  country’s  resistance  movement, 
the  poet  laureate  of  the  German  Under¬ 
ground. — Baud  Nestler.  Ripon  College. 
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^  Das  Josef -LMttpold-Buch.  LyrH(  und 
Prosa  aus  vier  Jahrzehnten.  Alfred 
Zohner,  cd.  Wien.  Gutenberg.  1948. 
248  pages. — Josef  Luitpold  Stern  (born 
in  Vienna,  1866)  was  one  of  that  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  German  and  Aus¬ 
trian  writers  who  chose  exile  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  Nazi  tyranny,  many  of  whom 
returned  to  their  native  land  after  the 
guns  had  ceased  to  speak.  Before  he  left 
Austria  Luitpold  had  made  a  collection 
of  his  writings  up  to  that  time,  in  four 
volumes.  Many  poems  and  prose 
sketches  (the  former  predominate) 
were  taken  from  that  collection  to  make 
this  book,  but  it  also  contains  much  new 
matter,  hitherto  unpublished,  some  of 
it  written  in  exile. 

Luitpold  is  a  poet  of  distinction;  he 
is  also  a  leader  in  the  field  of  Arbeiter- 
dichtung  (English  seems  to  lack  a  good 
equivalent),  and  a  convinced  apwstle  of 
Marxism  and  the  proletarian  revolution. 
His  writings  will  have  the  greatest  ap¬ 
peal  for  those  who  see  eye  to  eye  with 
him  in  his  championship  of  the  social¬ 
istic  program.  The  excellent  woodcuts 
by  Otto  Rudolf  Schatz  add  vividness  to 
the  author’s  forcefulness. — Bayard  Q. 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

^  Oesterreichische  L.yri\  aus  neun 
Jahrhunderten.  Wiilf  Stratowa,  ed. 
Wien.  Neff.  1948.  408  pages.  36  s. — 
Books  such  as  this  one  show  us  how  re¬ 
warding  it  can  be  when  “forgotten”  au¬ 
thors  are  unearthed,  so  that  we  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  re-examine  and 
re-evaluate  them  in  the  light  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  age.  Many  of  the  176  Austrian  poets 
represented  in  this  anthology  are  well 
known,  although  some  of  them,  like 
Grillparzer  or  Saar,  are  not  always  duly 
appreciated  as  lyric  poets.  But  how  many 
know  that  seventeenth  century  Kath- 
arina  Regina  von  Greiffenberg  wrote 
some  of  the  finest  verse  of  her  day;  or 
that  Hugo  Wolf  was  not  only  a  brilliant 
composer,  but  also  an  accomplished 
poet? 

The  collection  also  includes  several 
Austrian  Voikslieder.  A  number  of  the 
poems  written  in  recent  years  are  pub¬ 


lished  here  for  the  first  time.  The  short 
biographical  notes  on  all  the  poets  rep¬ 
resented  are  helpful  in  a  book  that  pre¬ 
sents  so  many  new  and  so  many  redis¬ 
covered  names. — Paul  Nestler.  Ripon 
College. 

^  Tausend  Jahre  deutscher  Dichtung. 

Curt  von  Faber  du  Faur,  Kurt 
Wolff,  eds.  New  York.  Pantheon.  1949. 
xliv-1-489  pages.  $4.50. — This  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  German  verse  from  the  9th  cen¬ 
tury  to  our  time  offers  a  discriminating 
and  most  enchanting  selection  of  signifi¬ 
cant,  outstanding  master  poems.  Ex¬ 
quisite  taste,  competent  scholarship,  and 
congenial  enthusiasm  have  gone  into 
this  labor  of  love.  However,  the  fine  vol¬ 
ume  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  short¬ 
comings.  Some  Jewels  of  German  poetry, 
among  them  a  few  notorious  ones,  are 
missing  from  that  otherwise  glittering, 
brilliant  crown. 

In  the  absence  of  a  satisfying  defini¬ 
tion  of  poetry,  a  spontaneous  emanation 
of  genius  transcending  the  recognized 
laws  of  art,  it  is  unavoidable  that  the 
personal  taste  and  receptivity  of  the  com¬ 
pilers  always  introduce  an  arbitrary  ele¬ 
ment  into  such  selections.  But  in  this 
particular  case,  the  subjective  method  is 
often  too  daring  to  let  go  unchallenged. 
The  inclusion  of  sixty  poems  of  Goethe 
in  a  total  of  four  hundred  forty-three, 
although  justified  as  an  homage  to  the 
unique  stature  and  unsurpassed  mastery 
of  the  Sage  of  Weimar,  makes  for  seri¬ 
ous  unbalance.  It  must  be  recognized, 
however,  that  these  poems  are  so  com¬ 
petently  chosen  and  represent  so  signifi¬ 
cant  and  revealing  a  cross-section  of  his 
work  that  they  would  be  worthy  of  a 
special  edition  on  the  occasion  of  this 
Goethe  year.  The  reviewer  is  tempted  to 
take  exception  to  the  omission  of  Logau 
in  the  17th  century  group  (where 
Gryphius  seems  to  be  somewhat  over¬ 
rated),  to  frown  upon  the  admittedly 
prejudiced  exclusion  of  all  “naturalists,” 
and  to  deplore  the  omission  of  Werfel, 
Hesse  and  other  present  day  lyric  poets. 

It  is  odd  that  Claudius’  rather  relevant 
poem  ”s  ist  Krieg"  should  have  been 
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announced  in  the  table  of  contents,  only 
to  be  eliminated  on  the  indicated  page 
for  some  inconceivable  reason.  We  also 
find  it  hard  to  understand  why  the 
Lenau  group  does  not  include  the  fa¬ 
miliar  “Dr«  Zigeuner"  and  "Ueblich 
war  die  Maiennacht,"  and  why  Schiller, 
whose  lasting  merit  is  certainly  not  in 
the  field  of  lyric  poetry,  rates  space  for 
twelve  selections.  The  modern  German 
versions  of  the  early  period  fragments 
are  not  the  best  available,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  to  respect  Stefan 
George’s  original  punctuation.  These 
minor  points  of  criticism  do  not  detract 
from  the  true  merit  of  this  otherwise 
excellent  anthology,  as  the  reviewer’s 
remarks  are  based  on  as  much  personal 
feeling  about  the  matter  as  were  the  edi¬ 
tors’  selective  principles. — E.  E.  N. 

*  Franz  Fuhrmann.  Kirchen  in  Salz¬ 
burg.  1949.  46  pages  64  plates. 
— Annemarie  Schweeger-Hefel.  Ajri- 
\anische  Bronzen.^\9AS.  34  pages  -f~  48 
plates. — Josef  Weingartner.  Gilg  Sessel- 
schreiber.  1947.  30  pages  48  plates. 
Wien.  Wolfrum. — The  three  volumes 
are  representative  of  a  series  of  inexpen¬ 
sively  priced  art  books  by  Wolfrum. 
The  texts  are  written  by  experts  with  a 
general  introduction,  an  individual  dis¬ 
cussion  of  each  reproduction,  and  a  bib¬ 
liography.  The  simplicity,  the  handy  for¬ 
mat,  and  the  excellent  reproduction  sets 
a  desirable  example  for  books  of  this 
type  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
“pocket  books’’;  could  we  not  gradually 
proceed  to  pocket  art  books  such  as  near¬ 
ly  every  country  in  Europe  produces? 

The  volume  on  African  bronzes  deals 
with  the  fascinating  court  and  cere¬ 
monial  art  of  Benin  and  is  excellently 
discussed  in  the  text.  The  volume  on  the 
churches  of  Salzburg  serves  as  a  pic¬ 
torial  introduction  to  this  outpost  of  the 
Italian  Baroque  and  its  local  Austrian 
apotheosis  in  ecclesiastic  architecture. 
The  volume  on  Sesselschreiber  deals 
with  the  designer  and  probable  maker 
of  some  of  the  bronze  statues  on  the 
Maximilian  tomb  in  Innsbruck  whose 
fame  had  been  overshadowed  by  the 


more  advanced  Peter  Vischer. 

In  each  of  the  volumes  detail  photo¬ 
graphs  permit  close  observation  of  the 
object. — Alfred  Neumeyer.  Mills  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  Ernst  Trenkler.  Das  Evangelibr  des 

Johannes  von  Troppau;  Handschrift 

der  Osterreichischen  N ationalbibliothe\. 
Klagenfurt  &  Wien.  Joh.  Leon  Sen. 
1948.  70  pages  -|-  18  plates. — Manu¬ 
script  1182  of  the  Austrian  National  Li¬ 
brary,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ex¬ 
amples  of  fourteenth  century  miniature 
painting,  is  quite  unusual  in  that  we 
know  the  name  of  the  artist  (Johannes 
von  Troppau,  canon  of  Brno  and  parson 
of  Landskron)  and  of  his  patron  (Al¬ 
brecht  III  of  Austria).  Dr.  Trenkler’s 
introductory  essay  and  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  manuscript  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired  as  preparation  for  enjoyment 
and  understanding  of  the  manuscript. 
Reproductions  were  executed  by  Jaffe  of 
Vienna,  whose  work  is  well  known  in 
America  through  reproductions  made 
for  the  New  York  Public  Library.  The 
binding,  an  imitation  of  a  German  leath¬ 
er  binding  from  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  produced  in  the 
shop  of  Franz  Lysakowski  in  Vienna. 
— L.  5.  T. 

*  Ernst  Trenkler.  Uvre  d’heures; 

Handschrift  1855  der  Osterreich¬ 
ischen  N ationalbibliothe\.  Wien.  Wolf¬ 
rum.  1948.  37  pages  +  24  full-page  col¬ 
ored  ill. — Dr.  Trenkler’s  latest  study  of 
an  illuminated  manuscript  in  the  rich 
collections  of  the  Osterreichische  Na- 
tionalbibliothek  brings  to  art-lovers 
twenty-four  reproductions  from  one  of 
the  handsomest  fifteenth  century  French 
manuscripts  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
An  introductory  text  provides  a  histori¬ 
cal  and  critical  background,  and  there  is 
an  exact  collation  and  description  of  the 
manuscript.  Actually  all  the  miniatures 
portray  Biblical  scenes  (mainly  from 
the  Gospels),  but  intermingled  there¬ 
with  are  numerous  details  which  por¬ 
tray  medieval  life  and  lore. — L.  S.  T. 
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*  Deutschland- Jahrbuch  1949.  Klaus  he  deserves  appreciation  by  wider  circles. 


Mehnert,  Heinrich  Schulte,  eds.  Es¬ 
sen.  West.  (New  York.  Stechert-Haf- 
ner).  1949.  502  2-col.  pages  -|-  1  chart. 
112  U.S. — ^This  yearbook,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  competently  compiled  and  thor¬ 
oughly  edited,  bridges  the  gap  from 
1945  to  the  end  of  1948  with  vital  in¬ 
formation  on  post-war  Germany.  The 
student  of  German  afiairs,  the  business¬ 
man,  whoever  has  any  interest  in  or 
practical  dealings  with  Germany,  has  at 
last  been  provided  with  an  indispensable 
and  factually  reliable  working  instru¬ 
ment.  The  fifty-five  chapters  of  solid 
text  and  comprehensive  tables  contain 
an  amazing  wealth  of  material.  The 
statistics  and  general  data  made  avail¬ 
able  by  this  guide  cover  all  important 
domains  of  the  political,  economic  and 
cultural  life  and  developments  in  post- 
Hitler-Germany,  and  are  indicative  of 
significant  trends,  even  though  the  edi¬ 
tors  wisely  refrain  from  commenting  or 
predicting. 

Their  performance  is  all  the  more 
praisewor^y  as  one  must  keep  in  mind 
what  an  arduous  task  they  were  called 
upon  to  accomplish  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  unsetded  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  and  of  administrative 
and  psychological  obstacles,  which  made 
the  gathering  of  reliable  data  from  all 
zones  a  precarious  undertaking,  to  say 
the  least.  Drs.  Mehnert  and  Schulte 
have  succeeded  beyond  even  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  yearbook  may  become  a  per¬ 
manent  institution,  bringing  its  poten¬ 
tially  numerous  readers  abroad  up-to- 
date  regularly  on  the  state  of  German 
affairs. — E.  E.  N. 

*  Hans  Rupc.  Divertimenti.  Reden 
und  Aujsdtze.  Miinchen.  Rinn. 
1948. 116  pages  +  31  plates.  7.50  dm. — 
Hans  Ru|:^  died  in  1947.  He  was  an  art 
historian  in  Munich  and  an  outstand¬ 
ing  translator  of  Homer,  Sappho  and 
Euripides  but  at  the  same  time  full  of 
philosophical  thought  and  love  of  poetry 
and  music.  Although  well  known  only 
to  a  relatively  small  group  of  friends. 


This  litde  book  contains  thirteen  ad¬ 
dresses  and  essays  on  poets  (Lessing, 
Holderlin,  Rilke,  Stehr  and  the  classi¬ 
cal  Sappho),  painters  (Rembrandt,  Wat¬ 
teau,  &hwind,  Burgkmair),  the  Paehl 
altar  and  Christmas  cribs  of  the  Bavarian 
National  Museum,  and  musical  and 
philosophical  subjects.  They  are  little 
gems  and  show  Rup6  as  a  master  of  per¬ 
ception  and  characterization,  for  in¬ 
stance  when  he  speaks  of  the  nobility  of 
Lessing,  Holderlin’s  sense  for  music, 
Watteau’s  tenderness  and  Schwind’s 
color,  of  life  and  death  in  Rilke’s  poetry, 
of  grief  and  sorrow  in  Rembrandt’s 
work. 

Ludwig  Curtius  edited  the  volume, 
selected  its  fine  illustrations  and  wrote 
a  warm  appreciation  of  Rup6  and  his 
work. — Kurt  Schwerin.  Northwestern 
University  Law  Library. 

*  Brocl(^haus’  ABC  der  Naturwissen- 
schaft  und  Technil^.  Leipzig.  Brock- 
haus.  1948.  640  pages. — An  inexpensive 
handbook  of  the  physical  and  techndogi- 
cal  disciplines  including  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  but  not  the  biological 
branches.  Arranged  in  dictionary  form, 
every  article  is  easily  found  and  amply 
supplied  with  cross-references.  About 
2,000  illustrations  and  over  forty  plates 
and  some  thirty  tables  make  the  volume 
even  more  useful.  It  supplements  the 
well-known  Sprachbrocl^haus  and  is,  in¬ 
deed,  an  extraordinary  achievement 
when  one  considers  that  the  Brockhaus 
plant  was  bombed  out. 

Those  who  teach  scientific  German 
will  find  it  particularly  helpful,  because 
it  is  more  up-to-date  than  the  scientific 
German  texts  and  dictionaries  and  yet 
less  expensive.  What  at  first  may  appear 
unnecessary,  for  example,  a  definition  of 
Feldstecher,  Felge,  Fenster,  can  then  be 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
thorough  encyclopedic  treatment.  In 
many  respects,  it  goes  beyond  such 
works  as  Van  Nostrand’s  science  en¬ 
cyclopedia.  But  it  does  not  develop  the 
concepts;  it  merely  defines  and  exempli¬ 
fies  them.  The  isolation  of  Germany 
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from  the  world  may  have  caused  certain 
isolationist  views  to  become  incorpo¬ 
rated.  If,  for  instance,  Heisenberg  is 
credited  with  having  established  the 
present  theory  of  atomic  nuclei  in  1936, 
this  credit  should  be  more  widely  dis¬ 
tributed.  But  if  one  checks  up  under 
Neutron,  Chadwick’s  name  is  properly 
mentioned  with  the  date  of  1932.  Thus 
the  articles  must  be  read  together  or 
misunderstandings  become  inevitable. 

This  new  Brockhaus  publication 
should  go  into  every  reference  room  and 
every  university  library.  It  will  simplify 
matters  for  students  as  well  as  librarians. 
— Heinrich  Meyer.  Muhlenberg  College. 

Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia.  Wis- 

senschajdiche  Genealogie.  Bern. 
Francke.  1948. 282  pages  -1-  charts.  12.80 


Sw.  fr. — Whoever  thinks  that  genealogy 
is  just  a  dry  and  pedantic  registration  of 
pedigrees  of  dynasties  and  noble  fam¬ 
ilies,  or  a  tool  used  by  the  Nazis  for 
their  sinister  aims  should  read  this  intro¬ 
duction.  After  presenting  the  basic  facts 
and  the  theoretical  problems,  the  squrces 
of  a  scientific  genealogy  and  their  criti¬ 
cal  evaluation  are  discussed.  For  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  the  .historical  and  sociologi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  genealogy  and  its  impor¬ 
tance  for  hereditary  and  biological  re¬ 
search,  illustrated  by  many  striking  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  past  and  present,  will 
be  most  interesting  while  a  critical  his¬ 
tory  of  genealogical  literature  and  a  se¬ 
lected  bibliography  will  be  useful  for 
any  student  in  this  field. — Max  Lederer. 
Library  of  Congress. 


The  Library  of  Congress  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  printed  catalog  cards  are 
now  available  for  Chinese  and  Japanese 
books.  Within  the  first  month  after  their 
announcement  six  libraries  had  sub¬ 
scribed. 

“His  [  Torres  Bodet’s  ]  compatriot,  Luis 
Quintanilla,  was  on  leave  from  the  Em¬ 
bassy  to  continue  some  studies  in  the 
Sortwnne.  Quintanilla,  giving  a  lunch¬ 
eon  for  his  professor  of  French  literature, 
invited  Torres  and  some  students  who 
did  not  know  the  professor.  Not  un¬ 
reasonably,  the  talk  turned  to  French  lit¬ 
erature.  Torres  sat  forward  in  his  chair 
and  took  over  the  conversation  in  such 
fluent  French  and  with  such  obvious 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  the  pro¬ 
fessor  finally  gave  up.  Torres  and  the 
professor  left  before  the  students,  who 
crowded  around  Quintanilla  with  their 
thanks  for  the  opportunity  of  enjoying 
the  discourse  of  ‘Professor  Torres  of  the 
Sorbonne.’  ’’  ( Americas,  March  1949). 

“.  .  .  the  Russians  do  have  something 
unique  to  give  to  the  world,  a  mystic 
sense  of  the  wholeness  of  life,  and  a  real¬ 
ization  that  life  is  more  important  than 
art,  more  important  than  material  pos¬ 


sessions.  With  the  present-day  devotion 
to  materialistic  philosophy  on  the  part 
of  Russia’s  rulers,  that  latter  statement 
may  seem  hard  to  believe,  but  it  is  not 
so  difficult  if  one  listens  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  music  of  the  Russian  liturgy  in  its 
modern,  harmonized  forms.  Nicholas 
Berdyaev  believes  that  the  soil  for  a  new, 
‘prophetic’  Christian  conscience  has 
been  prepared  in  Russia.  He  believes 
that  totalitarianism,  now  going  through 
a  most  vicious  form,  totalitarianism  of 
the  state,  must  be  seen  as  ‘a  perverted 
and  (tragi-)  comic  form’  before  the  true 
essence  of  spiritual  totalitarianism  can 
emerge,  to  make  a  total  transformation 
of  life  in  a  world  society.” — ^Warren 
Dwight  Allen,  in  The  Russian  Review. 

C.  W.  La  Rheir,  an  American  special¬ 
ist  on  heraldic  questions,  affirms  that 
George  Washington  was  of  French 
origin.  He  declares,  from  a  study  of  the 
latter’s  coat  of  arms,  that  Washington 
descended  from  a  family  in  Normandy 
named  Wessington.  La  Rheir  is  sure 
that  the  ancestors  of  George  Washington 
descended  from  a  Norman  baron  who, 
in  the  11th  century,  accompanied  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror  when  he  invaded 
England. — France- A  mirique. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  "Head-Liners”) 

*  Josef  Jungmann.  Krdt\d  historie  nd-  Topsc-Jensen.  K0bcnhavn.  Gyldcndal. 


rodu,  osviceni  a  jazyJ^a.  Praha. 
Shnx:  Bohumil  Janda.  New  cd.,  1947. 
187  pages.  85  k5. — ^Jungmann’s  name  is 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  the  history 
of  Czech  nationalism.  All  his  writings 
were  aimed  at  one  goal,  the  regeneration 
of  Czech  cultural  and  social  life.  The 
present  book  is  classic.  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
not  superior  to  Dobrovsky’s  Geschichte 
der  bohmischen  Sprache  und  Uteratur, 
or  as  original  in  its  approach;  Jung- 
mann,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  adopted  much 
nraterial  gathered  by  Dobrovsk^,  Pelcl 
and  others.  But  it  is  given  special  impor> 
tance  by  the  fact  that  it  was  written  in 
Czech.  Jungmann  insisted  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Czech  intellectuals  to 
emancipate  them  from  foreign  cultural 
influences  (especially  German). 

Jungmann  is  out  of  date  today.  Many 
of  his  ideas  have  been  corrected  or  profit¬ 
ably  pushed  further  by  other  scholars. 
But  students  of  Czech  culture  should 
know  of  his  part  in  its  promotion,  and 
this  publisher  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
keeping  us  reminded  of  it  through  the 
new  edition  of  his  important  work. — 
Joseph  S.  Roucel^.  University  of  Bridge¬ 
port. 

*  Clara  Pontoppidan.  Eet  Liv — mange 
Uv.  K0benhavn.  Westermann.  1949. 

239  pages.  15  kr. — Clara  Pontopid- 
dan’s  memoirs  amount  almost  to  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  modern  Danish  theater.  She 
records  not  only  her  own  career  but  also 
a  vast  amount  of  information  about  col¬ 
leagues  and  contemporaries.  The  style 
is  as  sparkling  as  the  author’s  own  per¬ 
formances,  and  the  reader  will  be  grati¬ 
fied  to  know  that  an  additional  volume 
is  planned  as  a  continuation. — L.  5.  T. 

*  Jean  Hersholt,  cd.  H.  C.  Andersen 
og  Horace  E.  Scudder,  en  Brevvel^- 

sling  .  .  .  med  Notcr  af  Waldcmar 
Westergaard  og  cn  Efterskrift  af  H. 


1948.  207  pages.  20  kr. — Jean  Hersholt, 
whose  H.  C.  Andersen  collection  has  no 
rival  in  America,  few  in  Denmark,  ac¬ 
quired  thirty-five  letters  from  H.  C. 
Andersen  to  Horace  Elisha  Scudder  a 
few  years  ago  and  was  subsequently  aUc 
to  match  them  with  fifty-one  letters  from 
Scudder  to  Andersen  which  were  in  the 
Royal  Library  in  Copenhagen.  To¬ 
gether,  the  two  collections  form  an  un¬ 
paralleled  Eventyr  in  author-translator 
and  author-publisher  relations,  and  no 
slight  contribution  is  made  by  their  pub¬ 
lication  to  an  enlarged  picture  of  Ander¬ 
sen.  Scudder,  courtly  and  learned  editor 
of  Hurd  and  Houghton’s  Riverside 
Magazine  for  Young  People,  wrote  to 
Andersen  in  English  and  received  re¬ 
plies  in  Danish.  Although  they  never 
met  personally,  their  friendship  was 
warm  and  true,  and  both  found  occasion 
to  prove  it  more  than  once. — L.  S.  T. 

^  Henrik  Hertz.  En  litteraer  Nftgle- 
roman  fra  1839.  K0bcnhavn.  Hertz. 
1948. 211  pages.  Gratis. — These  excerpts 
from  a  rather  quaint  novel  written  over 
a  century  ago  arc  accompanied  by  a 
lengthy  biographical  and  critical  intro¬ 
duction  by  Johannes  Wcltzcr.  The  sig¬ 
nificant  thing  about  the  only  novel 
Henrik  Hertz  ever  wrote  (the  original 
title  was  Stemninger  og  Tilstande)  is 
that  the  characters  arc  drawn  from 
Hertz’  circle  of  personal  acquaintances, 
which  included  most  of  the  important 
literary  men  in  Denmark  of  that  day: 
S0rcn  Kierkegaard,  H.  C.  Andersen,  P. 
L.  Mpllcr,  and  P.  V.  Jacobsen.  Wcltzcr’s 
essay  explains  the  various  characters  and 
the  biographical  sources  in  Stemninger 
og  Tilstande  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
readers  who  arc  not  sufficiently  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Danish  literature  to  de¬ 
cipher  the  characters  immediately. — 
L.  S.  T. 
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Yrjo  Kokko.  J  or  den  og  Vingerne. 

K0bcnhavn.  Lorch.  1948.  216  pages. 
9.75  kr. — On  a  trip  to  the  front  during 
the  last  war  the  author  suddenly  en¬ 
countered  a  forest  troll,  Pessi,  son  of 
Pessimist,  and  his  elf  mistress,  Lucilla, 
daughter  of  Illusion.  The  adventures  of 
the  little  couple  in  the  magnificent  Fin¬ 
nish  summer  soon  move  into  the  alle¬ 
gorical,  and  there  is  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  author  to  express  himself 
on  politics  and  morality.  At  the  same 
time  good  humor  and  truly  moving 
poetry  appear  in  some  passages.  Typo¬ 
graphical  errors  mar  an  otherwise  de¬ 
lightful  evening’s  reading. — L.  S.  T. 

Jan  Zibrandtsen.  Moderne  danst^ 

Maleri.  K0benhavn.  Hirschsprung. 
1949.  276  pages  -1-16  plates.  55  kr.  (un¬ 
bound),  65  kr.  (bound). — This  lucid 
and  intelligent  history  of  modern  Danish 
painting  carries  the  reader  through  the 
confusing  multiplicity  of  tendencies  in 
the  various  schools  and  leaves  him  with 
as  adequate  an  understanding  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
The  b^k  is  no  mere  compilation  re¬ 
sembling  an  oudine  for  a  sophomore 
humanities  course  but  rather  is  moored 
to  sound  critical  judgments  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  Detailed  consideration  is 
given  to  individual  painters  as  well  as 
to  schools.  The  illustrations  are  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Danish  bookmaking. — L,  5.  T. 

*  Finn  T.  B.  Friis.  H.  C.  Andersen  og 

Schweiz.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal. 
1949.  151  pages,  ill.  16.75  kr. — Richly 
illustrated  with  scenes  from  the  Switzer¬ 
land  that  H.  C.  Andersen  learned  to  love 
during  his  twelve  trips  between  1833 
and  1873,  this  volume  represents  one  of 
the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  great 
story-teller’s  biography.  Mr.  Friis  has 
not  only  examined  carefully  everything 
in  the  diaries  (in  the  Royal  Library  in 
Copenhagen;  only  partially  published). 
Mil  Lit/s  Eventyr,  the  letters  and  the 
collected  works,  but  he  has  also  retraced 
Andersen’s  steps  throughout  the  repub¬ 
lic,  interviewed  living  people  whose  old¬ 
er  relatives  or  friends  knew  Andersen, 


and  searched  for  any  reflections  of  his 
Swiss  experiences  in  his  published 
works.  Andersen,  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  all  Danes,  was  an  indefat¬ 
igable  traveler  and  made  twenty-nine 
tours  abroad  in  all.  When  he  wrote  on 
his  first  trip  in  1833,  “I  feel  at  home 
everywhere  I  go,  the  world  seems  to  be 
my  fatherland  . . .”  he  gave  the  real  clue 
as  to  why  Switzerland  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  could  mean  so  much  to  the  man 
who  did  •  more  than  any  of  his  com¬ 
patriots  to  win  a  place  of  honor  for  Den¬ 
mark  in  world  literature. — L.  S.  T. 

^  K.  ter  Laan.  Aardriji(sl(undig  woor- 
denboe\  van  Nederland,  ’s  Graven- 
hage.  G.  B.  van  Goor.  2rid  ed.,  1948. 
513  2<olumn  pages. — ^This  useful  gaze- 
teer  of  the  Netherlands,  the  first  pub¬ 
lished  since  Rietstap’s  in  1901,  fills  a 
need  which  became  urgent  during 
World  War  II.  Besides  giving  adequate 
information  on  every  political  or  geo¬ 
graphical  unit  down  to  the  tiniest  ham¬ 
let  and  the  smallest  brook,  polder  or  any¬ 
thing  else  known  under  a  separate  name, 
it  contains  a  variety  of  data  not  ordi¬ 
narily  included  in  reference  works  of 
this  kind.  Railroads,  populations, 
churches,  important  institutions,  large 
business  concerns,  are  covered. 

There  is  a  list  of  abbreviations,  and 
all  matter  is  thoroughly  indexed.  With 
occasional  supplementary  sheets  to  keep 
the  information  up  to  date,  this  work 
would  become  an  almost  indispensable 
aid  for  all  public  and  private  institutions 
with  important  interests  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  The  first  edition  was  published 
in  1946. — T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library 
of  Congress. 

*  Pieter  Geyl.  Napoleon:  for  and 
against.  New  Haven.  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1949.  477  pages.  $5. — The 
Dutch  historian,  whose  work  is  here 
translated,  had  the  interesting  idea 
while  in  the  concentration  camp  at 
Buchenwald  of  comparing  what  some 
thirty  French  writers  and  historians, 
from  Madame  de  Stacl  and  Chateau¬ 
briand  to  Bainville  and  Madelin,  have 
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said  about  the  most  controversial  figure 
in  French  history.  (Parallels  with  Ger¬ 
many’s  Nazi  dictator  he  leaves  to  the 
reader’s  imagination.)  By  cleverly  jux¬ 
taposing  Napoleon’s  admirers  and  de¬ 
tractors  he  finds  “surprising  aberra¬ 
tions,”  “romantic  and  pseudo-philosoph¬ 
ical  fog,”  and  even  in  the  same  writer 
“flat  contradictions,”  etc.  Together  with 
his  robust  egotism,  his  warning,  “I  have 
my  preferences  and  my  aversions  . . .  my 
sympathies  are  with  the  against  rather 
than  the  for  category,”  strikes  the  re¬ 
viewer  as  a  decided  understatement. 
Nevertheless  it  is  an  instructive  and 
stimulating  survey.  It  makes  one  realize 
how  much  even  the  greatest  French  his¬ 
torians  have  been  under  the  spell  of 
romanticism,  chauvinism,  political  bias, 
and  an  artistic  sense  which  inclines  them 
to  paint  in  black  and  white  and  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  a  single  characteristic  in  Na¬ 
poleon  or  a  single  factor  in  history, 
whereas  in  reality  motives  and  factors 
are  usually  multiple  and  complex.  The 
one  writer,  he  finds,  who  avoids  these 
pitfalls  and  who  is  therefore  properly 
commended  is  Georges  Lefebvre. — Sid¬ 
ney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Cornwell  B.  Rogers.  The  Spirit  of 
Revolution  in  1789.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1949.  ix-|-363  pages.  $5. — 
An  interpretation  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  French  Revolution  from  a  study  of 
the  political  songs  of  the  period.  While 
the  author  states  that  his  work  is  not 
primarily  a  review  of  the  events  of  the 
year,  nevertheless  he  succeeds  admirably 
in  painting  a  picture  of  France,  especial¬ 
ly  Paris,  during  the  first  year  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Nearly  a  hundred  songs  are  listed 
and  many  are  quoted  at  some  length. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  is  the 
bibliography  including  a  catalog  of  the 
political  songs  of  1789,  a  list  of  publica¬ 
tions  in  which  the  songs  appeared,  song 
materials  other  than  those  of  1789,  other 
source  material,  and  finally  secondary 
works.  The  author’s  principal  conclusion 
is  that,  whatever  the  Revolution  later  be¬ 
came,  the  spirit  of  1789  was  essentially 


a  religious  spirit. — Roy  Gittinger.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Kurt  Wilhelm,  ed.  Roads  to  Zion. 

I.  M.  Lask,  tr.  New  York.  Schocken. 
1948.  117  pages.  |1.50. — ^Through  the 
long  centuries  of  Jewish  exile  existence, 
there  were  always  individual  Jews  and 
groups  of  Jews  whose  love  for  Zion  was 
of  such  intensity  that  it  had  to  find  a 
more  tangible  outlet  than  the  daily 
prayers  for  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem’s 
glory  and  the  observance  of  the  fast-  and 
feast-days  on  the  ancestral  soil.  These 
men,  by  confronting  the  perils  of  the 
long  sea-journey,  the  special  punishment 
— throwing  into  the  sea — occasionally 
meted  out  to  Jews  found  on  Palestine- 
bound  ships,  had  to  exemplify  the  spirit¬ 
ual  irreconciliation  with  exile  life,  and 
the  not-to-be-denied  resolve  to  “return.” 
Not  only  the  more  sensitive  souls,  like 
the  physician-philosopher  and  poet  of 
the  renowned  Zionades,  Yehudah  Ha¬ 
levi,  or  the  eminent  Maimonides,  felt 
driven  to  leave  behind  their  comfort¬ 
able  material  status  and  embark  Zion¬ 
ward,  but  young  scholars,  merchants, 
rabbis  and  bands  of  their  followers  kept 
through  the  ages  feeding  the  line  wind¬ 
ing  its  tortuous  way  homeward. 

That  the  travelers  were  not  all  other¬ 
worldly  fanatical  mystics,  is  indicated 
by  the  letters  published  here.  They  are 
full  of  practical  advice  about  the  journey, 
including  a  minute  description  of  the 
equipment,  organization,  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  passenger-captain-crew  inter¬ 
relationship  of  the  Venetian  vessels  of 
about  1560. — S.  Lomanitz.  Oklahoma 
City  University. 

M  Irwin  T.  Sanders.  Ball^an  Village. 

Lexington.  University  of  Kentucky 
Press.  1949.  xiv-}-220  pages  -f-  22  plates. 
$4.00. — Professor  Sanders  has  firsthand 
knowledge  of  pre-  and  post-war  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  profitably  employs  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  his  trade  (Sociology)  in  trac¬ 
ing  the  cultural  configurations  of  a 
commune  near  Sofia.  After  synthesizing 
traditional  Bulgaria  (viz.,  the  traditional 
Balkans)  through  a  consideration  of  vil- 
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lage  folk-ways  and  institutions,  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  recently  accelerated  evolu¬ 
tion  in  its  basic  familism.  Initial  changes 
were  wrought  by  two  World  Wars,  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  schools  and  Euro- Ameri¬ 
can  culture,  and  Government  paternal¬ 
ism.  However,  the  strongest  catalyst  has 
been  Communism,  fostered  by  Soviet 
Russia.  From  security  with  familism  and 
the  small-holding,  the  general  pattern 
has  changed  to  insecurity  with  Com¬ 
munism  and  the  imminent  l(oU(hoz. 
This  modification  of  the  cultural  pattern 
in  one  Bulgarian  village  under  Soviet 
impact  is  purportedly  representative  of 
that  undergone  by  the  rest  of  Bulgaria 
— and  the  Balkans — under  the  same  im¬ 
pact.  Sanders  writes  with  authority  and 
insight.  In  addition  to  experience,  he 
has  that  sentiment  of  the  earth  which  is 
indispensable  to  an  understanding  of 
the  men  of  the  earth. — Pat4l  Marcel 
Claude.  Oklahoma  City  University. 

^  Nahum  N.  Glatzcr,  ed.  Hammer  on 
the  Rocl(.  New  York.  Schocken. 
1948.  128  pages.  $1.50. — The  subtitle  of 
this  book  states  that  it  is  “a  short  Mid¬ 
rash  reader.”  Elsewhere  it  is  explained 
that  the  Midrash,  together  with  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  constitutes  a  library  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  (old)  Israel.  Only  the  deeply 
religious  will  be  able  to  appreciate  this 
selection  of  about  200  representative 
passages  of  wisdom  from  2500  years  of 
the  past. 

It  would  have  been  helpful  if  the 
translator,  Jacob  Sloan,  had  elucidated 
the  book  by  the  use  of  modern,  plain 
English  instead  of  ancient  prayer  book 
phrases. — Rudolph  Seiden.  Kansas  City. 

*  Angelo  Philip  Bertocci.  Charles  Du 
Bos  and  English  Literature.  New 
York.  King’s  Crown.  1949.  285  pages. 
$3.75. — That  the  most  searching  and 
penetrating  study  so  far  published  on 
Charles  Du  Bos  should  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  English  must  be  considered  as 
poetic  justice,  for  no  French  critic  of 
our  time  has  done  more  to  appraise  and 
determine  the  essence  and  importance  of 
English  letters  in  world  literature.  With 


his  altogether  scholarly  and  lively,  fac¬ 
tually  substantial  and  spiritually  con- 
geni^  work,  a  true  masterpiece  of  com¬ 
parative  literature.  Professor  Bertocci 
has  made  a  major  contribution  toward 
the  universal  recognition  of  Du  Bos’ 
unique  stature  as  the  chief  critic  of  his 
day — a  contribution  that  sheds  newTight 
on  this  fascinating,  almost  over-complex 
personality,  doubtless  the  most  refined 
mind  of  his  generation. 

This  reviewer,  who  has  had  the  good 
fortune  of  spending  many  a  day  in 
Pontigny  and  Paris  under  the  bewitch¬ 
ing  intellectual  charm  of  Du  Bos’  art¬ 
fully  monologuing  conversation  and 
many  another  day  under  the  spiritual 
spell  of  his  many-shaded,  miraculously 
lucid,  although  densely  and  intricately 
worded  literary  essays,  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  go  even  a  step  further  in  voting 
Du  Bos  the  outstanding  critic  of  the 
century.  Professor  Bertocci  has  lovingly 
explored  and  authoratively  explained 
Du  Bos’  affinities  and  fascination  with 
English  literature,  so  determinant  in  the 
French  critic’s  aesthetics.  Here  is  also 
the  first  exhaustive  Du  Bos  bibliography, 
discriminatingly  compiled,  comprising 
all  available  works  published  by  or  per¬ 
taining  to  “Charlie.”  In  an  effort  to  de¬ 
termine  Du  Bos’  particular  greatness, 
the  author  describes  him  in  his  ably 
coined  closing  sentence  as  “straining  to 
be  all-embracing,  joining  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural,  intense  in  his  equilib¬ 
rium  on  tiptoe.” — E.  E.  N. 

*  N.  Bryllion  Fagin.  The  Histrionic 
Mr.  Poe.  Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Press.  1949.  xi-|-289  pages. 
$4  . — The  title  of  Professor  Fagin’s  book 
indicates  his  thesis,  that  much  of  Poe’s 
character  and  literary  performance  is  ex¬ 
plicable  on  the  ground  that  he  was,  like 
his  parents,  an  actor.  Without  undue 
forcing  of  the  evidence,  he  demonstrates 
that  Poe’s  apparent  insincerity  and  de¬ 
ception  are  often  the  natural  conduct  of 
a  good  hypocritical  actor.  His  dramatic 
criticism  indicates  familiarity  with  and 
appreciation  of  problems  of  dramatic 
construction  and  presentation.  Mr.  Fagin 
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succeeds  in  separating  the  life  of  Poe, 
which  was  not  essentially  dramatic,  from 
the  events  of  his  tales  and  narrative 
poems,  which  were.  The  concluding 
chapter  is  an  account  of  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  to  dramatize  his  life  and 
the  comparatively  successful  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  many  of  his  works. 

The  author  has  made  excellent  use  of 
scholarly  work  on  Poe,  both  American 
and  European,  and  has  produced  a  study 
of  unusual  value  for  the  reading  public 
as  well  as  for  scholars. — John  Paul 
Pritchard.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  N.  K.  Gudzy.  History  of  Early  Rus¬ 
sian  Literature.  Susan  Wilbur  Jones, 
tr.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1949.  545 
pages.  $10. — “In  Professor  Gudzy’s  book 
the  English-speaking  students  of  Russia 
are  offered  for  the  first  time  a  detailed 
and  authoritative  account  of  early  Rus¬ 
sian  literature.”  This  opening  sentence 
from  Gleb  Struve’s  comprehensive  In¬ 
troduction  to  this  work  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  that  can  possibly  be  said 
about  it.  A  capable  Soviet  scholar  has 
summarized  and  evaluated  the  first  six 
centuries  of  Russian  literature,  and  the 
Russian  Translation  Project  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  JJocieties, 
bolstered  with  a  subsidy  from  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  has  made  available 
the  first  thorough  history  of  the  period 
in  our  language.  The  series  will  do  the 
Russians  and  us  a  great  service.  One 
wonders  if  at  the  present  moment  any 
Russian  publishing  enterprise  is  treat¬ 
ing  English  and  American  publication 
in  the  same  spirit. 

Gudzy’s  work  is  a  rich  source  of  in¬ 
formation.  He  takes  up  the  monuments 
chronologically,  summarizing  their  con¬ 
tents  a  litde  mechanically  but  usefully 
and  often  amusingly.  His  intervening 
generalizations  are  thoughtfully  done, 
but  the  long  summarizing  Introduction 
by  Professor  Struve  adds  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  book.  Writing  as  he  does 
on  a  distant  period  of  Russian  history, 
from  the  1 1th  to  the  17th  century,  Gudzy 
is  not  seriously  handicapped  by  the  strict 
surveillance  of  his  government.  He  man¬ 


ages  without  awkward  lugging  in  by 
the  heels  to  quote  liberally  from  Marx, 
Lenin,  and  Stalin  in  the  first  dozen 
pages,  after  which  he  seems  to  find  it 
easy  to  say  frankly  what  needs  saying. 
E)ealing  as  he  does  with  the  religious 
segment  of  the  Russian  literary  record, 
he  modestly  admits  the  Byzantine  influ¬ 
ence  on  most  types  of  writing  during 
this  period.  He  agrees  that  Russian  lit¬ 
erature  was  of  very  slow  growth,  but 
Russia’s  severest  critics  must  concede 
that  it  flowered  amazingly  by  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  book  is  admirably  put  together. 
The  indexes  are  in  some  respects  inade¬ 
quate,  which  is  unfortunate.  But  it  is  a 
valuable  book,  and  its  appearance  is  sig¬ 
nificant. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer.  Hoff¬ 
mann.  Author  of  the  Tales.  Prince¬ 
ton.  Princeton  University  Press.  1948. 
xi-|-416  pages  -j-  12  plates.  $6.00. — The 
first  comprehensive  and  authoritative 
work  on  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  in  English. 
It  offers  a  fine  account  of  the  general 
cultural  situation  in  philosophy,  re¬ 
ligion,  politics  and  literature  of  Ger¬ 
many  around  1800,  places  Hoffmann’s 
life  and  personality  with  a  sure  and  inti¬ 
mate  touch  in  this  rich  matrix,  expounds 
his  style  and  themes,  and  acquaints  the 
reader  with  outline  and  content  of  his 
stories  and  of  his  great  novel  Die  Elix- 
iere  des  Teufels.  The  epilogue  surveys 
Hoffmann’s  effect  and  reception  in 
France,  England  (Carlyle  and  Walter 
Scott)  and  America  (E.  A.  Poe).  Hoff¬ 
mann  as  artist  is  presented  in  some  se¬ 
lected  reproductions  of  his  sketches, 
caricatures  and  theater  designs;  Hoff¬ 
mann  as  composer  of  the  opera  Undine 
is  merely  alluded  to,  because,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  righdy  remarks,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
layman  to  do  justice  to  music  in  writing, 
particularly  as  a  great  deal  of  Hoff¬ 
mann’s  compositions  arc  not  even  avail¬ 
able  in  published  form,  and  much  has 
been  lost. 

Ernst  Theodor  Amadeus  Hoffmann 
is  a  many-sided  genius.  The  concluding 
chapter  enumerates  some  of  his  achieve- 
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mcnts:  In  his  own  invention  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  Kunstmarchen  “he  was  an  ob¬ 
server  of  two  worlds  and  in  the  Marc  hen 
fused  these  two  worlds  with  sovereign 
skill.”  “He  created  the  story  of  crime 
and  crime  detection.”  “The  psychologi¬ 
cal  novel  became  through  Hoffmann  a 
challenging  reality.”  “Through  an  intu¬ 
ition  that  is  hardly  less  than  miraculous 
Hoffmann  explored  the  normal  and  the 
abnormal  mind  of  man.”  “A  striking 
technical  innovation  was  the  contrapun¬ 
tal  arrangement  of  material.” 

Lovers  of  Hoffmann  will  be  very 
grateful  for  this  masterful  introduction 
to  a  master  much  neglected  in  America. 
—Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Mario  A.  Pei.  French  Precursors  of 

the  Chanson  de  Roland.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1948.  xiv  -f" 
105  pages.  |3. — Professor  Pei  has  gath¬ 
ered  together  very  conveniendy  for  any¬ 
one  interested,  similarities  he  finds  in 
the  Chanson  de  Roland  and  the  Eulalie, 
Passion,  Leger,  and  Alexis.  His  purpose, 
and  this  is  the  novelty  of  the  study,  is  to 
show  that  there  is  a  regular  progression 
and  development,  in  other  words,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  literary  tradition  stemming 
from  the  Eulalie  and  advancing  down 
through  the  epic.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
reviewer  he  does  not  prove  his  point. 
He  overemphasizes  the  religious  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  epic  and  attaches  too  litde 
importance  to  the  possibility  that  epic 
poems  glorifying  the  warlike  virtues  of 
the  barons  existed  before  the  Chanson 
de  Roland.  The  Hague  Fragment  means 
something.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  regular  progression  in  the 
religious  p)oems  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
«^ence  offered.  Really  significant  similari¬ 
ties  in  the  religious  poems  and  the  Chan¬ 
son  de  Roland  are  formal.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  Alexis  to  Roland. — L.  E.  Winfrey. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Martin  Turnell.  The  Classical  Mo¬ 
ment.  New  York.  New  Directions. 
1948.  xv-|-253  pages.  $4.50. — This  book 
attempts  to  bring  Corneille,  Moliire, 


and  Racine  to  life  in  the  eyes  of  English 
readers,  and  to  demonstrate  that  they 
have  a  “message”  for  our  time.  The  brief 
study  of  Corneille,  which  seems  perfunc¬ 
tory  in  contrast  with  the  detail  of  the 
others,  emphasizes  the  clash  of  values 
in  his  plays.  In  those  of  Racine^  Mr. 
Turnell  sees  rising  from  the  conflict  the 
negation  of  all  moral  values.  Moli^re  he 
finds  to  be  hostile  to  every  form  of  dog¬ 
matism  because  it  so  often  ends  in 
fanaticism  and  intolerance.  These  “mes¬ 
sages”  from  the  dramatists  the  author 
wisely  refrains  frona  developing. 

Mr.  Turnell  is  interested  less  in  plots 
than  in  the  characters  and  authors.  One 
could  wish  that  he  had  concerned  him¬ 
self  with  the  plots  also,  since  plot  loomed 
so  large  on  the  skyline  of  seventeenth- 
century  dramatists.  We  are  given,  in 
what  the  author  does  discuss,  minute 
dissections  of  the  p)ersons  of  several 
plays,  for  the  most  part  admirably  done. 
The  treatment  of  Molicre’s  Alceste  de¬ 
serves  special  commendation.  In  his  por¬ 
traits  of  the  dramatists,  he  extenuates 
naught,  nor  sets  down  aught  in  malice. 
He  makes  much  of  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits  on  Corneille  and  of  Port-Royal 
on  Racine. 

This  reviewer  read  the  book  to  his 
great  advantage  and  commends  it  to 
students  of  English  literature,  criticism, 
and  the  drama. — John  Paul  Pritchard. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Walter  F.  Wright.  Romance  and 
Tragedy  in  Joseph  Conrad.  Lincoln, 
Neb.  University  of  Nebraska  Press. 
1949.  217  pages.  $3.25. — There  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  rise  and  fall  in  the  p>opularity  of  au¬ 
thors,  even  the  best  ones.  It  was  more 
than  fifty  years  after  the  publication  of 
Moby  Dic{,  when  a  first  edition  of  that 
work  sold  for  more  than  $1200.  James 
Branch  Cabell  is  one  of  the  great  writers 
who  will  some  day  be  rediscovered.  The 
subterranean  vastness  in  the  endless  sen¬ 
tences  of  Henry  James  is 'coming  into 
popularity  again,  the  reasonable  expla¬ 
nation  of  which  no  one  seems  to  know. 
In  the  same  manner  Joseph  Conrad  al¬ 
though  enjoying  a  popularity  never  at- 
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tained  by  James,  suddenly  seemed  to 
lose  all  public  interest  soon  after  his 
death.  For  a  time  first  editions  of  Con¬ 
rad  commanded  almost  fabulous  prices, 
then  suddenly  there  was  litde,  if  any  de¬ 
mand  for  him  at  all. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  work  which 
at  least  attempts  to  explain  the  romance 
and  tragedy  of  Conrad  as  revealed  in  his 
style.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  adversely 
critical  to  say  the  work  has  some  of  the 
qualities  of  a  doctoral  dissertation.  I 
should  hasten  to  add  that  the  author 
commands  a  style  which  holds  interest 
throughout;  it  is  a  work  which  might 
very  easily  fall  into  the  dull  and  prosy. 
That  it  does  not  do  so  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  writer.  The  work  is  a  distinguished 
contribution  to  the  scholarly  productions 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  Press. — 
/.  L.  Rader.  University  of  Oklahoma  Li¬ 
brary. 

*  Oliver  W.  Heatwole.  A  Compara¬ 
tive  Practical  Grammar  of  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian.  Mario  A.  Pei,  ed. 
New  York.  Vanni.  1949.  viii-[-195 
pages. — This  grammar  takes  up  in  the 
orthodox  manner  the  categories  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  etc.,  their  in¬ 
flections,  and  their  arrangements  in 
typical  phrases.  The  behavior  of  each 
feature  is  described  and  illustrated  with 
reference  to  similarities  and  dissimilari¬ 
ties  in  the  three  languages  chosen  for 
comparison. 

As  a  “comparative”  grammar  of  the 
three  major  Romanic  languages  this 
book  is,  of  course,  far  from  complete, 
especially  since  its  plan  provides  neither 
for  historical  nor  for  phonetic  consider¬ 
ations.  As  a  “practical”  grammar,  it  will, 
within  these  limits,  be  quite  useful  for 
reference  purposes. — Fritz  Frauchiger. 
Cheverly,  Md. 

«  The  Middle  East.  1948.  A  Volume 
of  Concise  Information  and  Facts 
on  All  Subjects  Relating  to:  Aden,  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Lebanon,  Palestine,  Saudi  Arabia,  An- 
glo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Syria,  Transjordan, 
Turkey.  London.  Europa.  1948.  377  2- 
col.  pages.  $10. — Of  all  the  pioneering 


reference  works  which  have  been 
launched  in  the  post-war  period,  this  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing.  The  statistical  information  about 
these  thirteen  countries  is  very  detailed 
and  extensive,  and  is  arranged  according 
to  a  unifoim  scheme  under  the  head¬ 
ings:  Geography,  Peoples  and  Religion, 
History,  Government,  Communications, 
Economic  Life,  Education,  Press,  BiWi- 
ography.  For  some  of  the  countries  there 
are  also  data  on  Places  of  Interest.  A 
separate  section  is  devoted  to  the  League 
of  Arab  States  (Egypt,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
Syria,  Saudi  Arabia,  Transjordan,  Pal¬ 
estine),  with  the  text  of  the  Covenant 
under  which  it  was  organized  in  March 
1945  and  the  Cultural  Treaty  of  No¬ 
vember  1946.  The  data  on  Palestine 
were  compiled  during  the  Mandate  pe¬ 
riod,  and  are  hence  partly  out  of  date. 
There  is  a  special  section  on  Islam  in 
the  Saudi  Arabia  section  and  one  on 
Judaism  in  the  Palestine  section. 

One  of  the  most  useful  features  of  the 
book  is  the  Who’s  Who  in  the  Middle 
East,  carrying  between  four  and  five 
hundred  biographies,  nearly  all  of  them 
treating  of  Middle  East  residents,  but 
including  a  few  Middle  East  specialists 
who  live  elsewhere,  like  the  Norwegian 
linguist  Georg  Valentin  Morgenstierne 
and  the  College  de  France  Orientalist 
Louis  Massignon.  This  section  has  some 
inconsistencies  and  inaccuracies,  which 
do  not,  it  is  true,  lessen  its  usefulness 
seriously.  The  tides  of  publications  arc 
sometimes  in  the  language  of  the  orig¬ 
inal,  sometimes  in  English;  and  foreign 
tides,  especially  those  in  German,  arc 
often  incorrect. 

The  maps  arc  schematic  drawings, 
which  have  the  advantage  and  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  bringing  out  only  the  most 
general  features  of  the  countries.  The 
photographic  illustrations  are  wisely 
chosen,  helpful,  and  some  of  them  very 
charming. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Charles  Alfred  Rochedieu.  Bibli¬ 
ography  of  French  Translations  of 
English  Worlds.  1700-1800.  Chicago. 
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University  of  Chicago  Press.  1948.  xiii 
-f-  387  pages.  $5. — In  a  brief  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Professor  Rochedieu’s  Bibliogra¬ 
phy,  £)onald  F.  Bond  has  remarked 
wi^  considerable  justice  that  if  the  full 
story  of  the  impact  of  English  ideas  in 
France  is  yet  to  be  written,  one  great  ob¬ 
stacle  has  been  the  lack  of  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  translations.  The  present  volume, 
the  result  of  years  of  the  most  consci¬ 
entious  compiling,  should  prove  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  those  specializing  in 
Anglo-French  relations.  The  picture 
here  offered  is  not  complete,  however; 
M.  Rochedieu  himself  warns  that  re¬ 
prints  and  excerpts  appearing  in  peri¬ 
odicals  are  not  included;  the  same  could 
be  said  of  works  in  book  form — to  name 
but  one  instance,  Le  Porte-jeuilU  d’un 
philosophe  (6  vols.),  by  Henri-Joseph 
Dulaurens.  If  occasional  slips  or  omis¬ 
sions  have  been  made  (for  example,  Ho¬ 
garth’s  name  appears  in  the  Classified 
Index,  but  no  mention  of  his  works  is  to 
be  found  in  the  compilation),  this  re¬ 
viewer  would  be  most  ungrateful  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  the  point  in  the  light  of  the 
outstanding  contribution  M.  Rochedieu 
has  made  to  eighteenth -century  bibli¬ 
ography. — Otis  Fellows.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Peter  Veres.  Hulz  iv.  Budapest. 

Misztotfalusi.  1949.  307  pages. — 
Peter  Veres,  one  of  the  representative 
peasant  leaders  of  Hungary,  is  also  a 
prolific  author.  His  new  book  Twenty 
Years,  an  anthology  of  his  best  writings, 
containing  essays,  stories  and  poems, 
was  published  upon  his  fiftieth  birth¬ 
day.  The  book  has  documentary  sig¬ 
nificance  for  it  gives  an  authentic  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  autc^idact,  his  war  experi¬ 
ences,  poverty,  political  views,  and  con¬ 
tribution  to  Hungarian  literature.  Veres’ 
language  is  forceful  and  idiomatic. — 
Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Ferenc  Gonezi.  Gocsej  n^pkolt^s- 
zete.  Zalaegerszeg.  Zalai  T4j  ^s 
N^pkutatd  Munkakozoss^g.  1948.  359 
pages. — Gocsej,  a  region  of  Transdanu- 


bian  Hungary,  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
digenous  Magyar  parts  of  the  Hungarian 
nation.  Ferenc  Gonezi,  the  author  of  this 
book,  an  outstanding  folklorist,  per¬ 
formed  a  splendid  task  in  having  collect¬ 
ed  and  organized  the  folklore  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  living  in  this  particular 
section  of  Hungary.  To  perform  his 
task,  no  doubt,  it  took  perseverance, 
philological  knowledge,  poetic  instinct 
and  love  for  the  people.  The  preface  by 
Istvin  Fiildp  is  a  justified  tribute  to  the 
greatness  of  the  author. — Joseph  Re¬ 
menyi.  Western  Reserve  University. 

*  Francesco  Guicciardini.  Ricordi 
(English  translation  by  Ninian  Hill 

Thomson.)  New  York.  Vanni.  1949. 
291  pages.  $5. — Guicciardini’s  Ricordi, 
or  properly  speaking  maxims,  are  a  use¬ 
ful  pendant  to  his  History  and  shed  a 
more  intimate  light  (since  they  were 
not  written  for  publication)  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  we  usually  think  of  as  illumi¬ 
nated  by  his  contemporary,  Machiavelli: 
the  art  of  government  as  practiced  in 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth<entury  Florence. 
Contrary  to  what  he  says  of  his  fellow 
Florentines,  Guicciardini  shows  himself 
grave  and  mature  as  well  as  quick  and 
subde. 

By  publishing  a  text  put  in  order  by 
a  contemporary  Italian  scholar,  and  on 
the  opposite  page  the  1890  translation 
of  Ninian  Hill  Thomson  (which  has 
real  literary  value)  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Casa  Italiana  has  made  the  maxims 
available  to  a  public  which  might  find 
the  original  difficult  reading.  This  same 
public  could  benefit  from  a  fuller  in¬ 
troduction  and  notes. — Frances  Frenaye. 
New  York  City. 

*  Silvio  F.  Baridon.  Orientamenti 
sulV arte  di  Ramuz.  Milano.  Malfasi. 

1948.  211  pages.  550 1. — Published  about 
a  year  after  the  death  of  C.-F.  Ramuz, 
this  book  appears  to  be  written  by  an 
enthusiast,  who  feels  at  the  same  time 
the  necessity  for  definitive  criticism. 
The  brief  introductory  chapter  on  the 
importance  of  the  works  of  Ramuz  in 
the  sphere  of  contemporary  Swiss-Ro- 
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mance  literature  does  not  go  very  deep, 
but  Baridon’s  account  becomes  more  in¬ 
teresting  when,  with  a  prudent  desire 
for  clarity,  he  takes  up  the  treatment  of 
the  Ramuzian  “problems”  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  novels,  placed  as  they  are  against 
a  background  of  mountains  and  lakes 
of  the  Vaud  countryside.  Undoubtedly 
in  the  word  orientamenti  there  is  also 
the  intent  to  inform;  thus  the  chapter 
Four  ou  contre  Ramuz  is  a  useful  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  well-known  controversy 
which  occurred  in  France  over  the  style 
and  language  of  the  Swiss  writer.  Here 
one  might  wish  that  the  critic  had  made 
a  closer  examination  of  the  works,  ac¬ 
centing  their  real  artistic  value.  There 
are  limitations  in  the  art  of  Ramuz  which 
must  be  underlined  if  what  is  of  lasting 
value  is  to  be  recognized.  The  pictorial 
quality  of  his  writing,  his  affinity  with 
the  art  of  Cezanne,  the  boldness  of  cer¬ 
tain  effects,  his  further  affinity  with 
Stravinsky,  all  these  are  positive  facts 
in  the  works  left  by  Ramuz.  There  are 
elements  of  his  technique,  which  be¬ 
come  art  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
is  purely  narrative  and  when  he  loses 
sight  of  his  philosophical  problems  to 
give  free  rein  to  his  almost  precious  cult 
of  the  word.  Baridon  sees  all  these  argu¬ 
ments  and  expounds  them  with  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  a  critic  who  loves  both  the 
writer  and  his  country,  although  more 
than  once  the  prolonged  conversational 
form  hinders  the  critical  processes,  dim¬ 
ming  the  oudines  and  concealing  some 
factors  which  arc  essential  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  undoubtedly  great  Swiss 
writer. — LMigi  Cognasso.  Ohio  State 
University. 

^  Erasmo.  L’Apoteosi  di  Reuchlin. 

( Apotheosis  Capnionis).  Giulio  Val- 
Icsc,  cd.  Napoli.  Pironti.  1949. 144  pages. 
— The  Apotheosis  of  Reuchlin  is  one  of 
the  most  significant,  but,  unfortunately, 
also  one  of  the  most  neglected  of  Eras¬ 
mus’  Colloquies,  so  widely  read  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  It  was  intended 
to  be — and  is — a  defense,  a  panegyric 
and  an  idealization  of  the  great  lumi¬ 
nary  of  early  German  Humanism. 


Inspired  by  Pico  della  Mirandola, 
Reuchlin  had  mastered  Hebrew,  besides 
the  customary  Latin  and  Greek,  and  had 
become  deeply  interested  in  the  mystic 
theosophy  of  the  Cabbala,  which  pro¬ 
cured  for  him,  as  it  did  for  Pico,  many 
enmities  and  false  accusations.  The  dia¬ 
logue  is,  therefore,  also  a  courageous  eu¬ 
logy  of  the  Humanities,  including  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  and  a  powerful  attack 
aimed  at  the  first  German  anti-Semites. 
Besides  rendering  into  melodious,  mod¬ 
ern,  idiomatic  Italian  most  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  thought  and  style  of  the  Erasmian 
original,  Vallcsc’s  scholarly  introduction 
gives  the  reader  a  clear  and  well-docu¬ 
mented  picture  of  the  Reuchlin  contro¬ 
versy  and  a  fine  critique  of  most  of  the 
Colloquies  and  other  works  of  Erasmus. 
It  is  regrettable  that  more  of  the  Collo¬ 
quies  were  not  included  and  that  Eras- 
miana  still  lags  behind  in  the  birthpla-'C 
of  Humanism.  —  Joseph  Cinquino. 
Wells  High  School,  Chicago. 

^  Raul  Lunardi.  Eugenio  Montale  e 
la  nuova  poesia.  Padova.  Liviana. 
1948.  139  pages. — The  work  of  Montale 
is  such  true  poetry,  that  at  this  date  it 
is  somewhat  strange  to  find  a  study  of 
his  connection  with  that  poetry  known 
in  Italy  as  ermetismo.  Lunardi  treats 
it  at  length  and  in  detail,  giving  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  development  of  the  Italian  er- 
metici  and  tracing  the  whole  controversy 
that  arose  from  the  movement,  but  he 
warms  to  his  discussion  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  work  of  Montale  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  last  chapter,  when  a  more 
general  analysis  would  be  desirable. 
Since  his  interpretation  of  the  ermetici 
seems  to  be  a  justification  with  little  en¬ 
thusiasm,  it  is  natural  that  in  Montale’s 
poetry  he  praises  the  less  abstruse  as¬ 
pects,  giving  importance  to  the  more  hu¬ 
man  element,  which  in  this  case  means 
the  element  nearest  to  traditional  Italian 
poetry,  where  artifice  disappears  and 
pronounced  feeling  is  shown.  This  book 
would  be  a  useful  study  if  it  contained 
more  bibliographical  references. — Luigi 
Cognasso.  Ohio  State  University. 
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V  Giovanni  Pischedda.  Bonaventura 

Tccchi.  Padova.  Liviana.  1948.  70 
pages. — This  is  a  short  essay  on  the 
works  of  fiction  and  criticism  of  one  of 
the  best  Italian  writers  of  today.  The 
writings  of  Tecchi  comprise  short 
stories,  novels  and  critical  essays,  the  last 
especially  on  modern  German  literature. 
Pischedda  follows  scrupulously  the 
chronological  order  of  all  the  writings, 
giving  importance  to  the  Romantic  note 
which  inspired  both  the  criticism  and 
the  art  of  Tccchi.  The  long  and  apt  quo¬ 
tations  make  of  the  short  book  an  ex¬ 
cellent  guide  to  the  reading  of  this 
charming  writer.  —  Luigi  Cognasso. 
Ohio  State  University. 

Luigi  Bartolini.  Ladri  di  hiciclette. 

Milano.  Longanesi.  1948.  218  pages. 
450  1. — The  story  of  a  stolen  bicycle  be¬ 
comes  a  painting  of  post-war  Rome:  a 
picture  of  thieves  who  sell  their  stolen 
merchandise  at  ten  times  the  black- 
market  price  and,  on  the  side,  trafHc 
with  their  own  wives’  infected  caresses. 
The  Romans  have  always  been  thieves: 
did  they  not  start  out  by  stealing  Sabine 
women?  and  the  modern  Romans  who 
arc  not  thieves  sympathize  with  them 
as  did  Verlaine,  who  sang  of  the  “dear 
thieves”  with  whom  he  shared  imprison¬ 
ment. 

Bartolini’s  personal  observations  en¬ 
rich  rather  than  detract  from  the  art  of 
his  crisp  ironic  prose,  and  he  inveighs 
too  often  against  imperialists,  against 
hypocritical  governments,  against  help¬ 
less  police.  Rclcndcss  against  war  of  any 
kind,  he  blames  its  occurrences  on  him¬ 
self  and  the  rest  of  the  poets — “Colpa 
nostra,  di  noi  poeti,  sc  Ic  guerre  accadona 
e  i  ladri  e  gli  assassini  si  moltiplicano, 
in  quanto  noi,  invecc  di  stare  a  cantarc 
ai  ranocchi,  avremmo  dovuto  sapere  pre- 
venire  c  biasimarc  strenuamente  .  .  .” 
In  fact,  he  considers  he  can  do  no  greater 
good  for  his  neighbor  than  “qucllo  d’av- 
viarlo  a  malcdirc  tuttc  Ic  guerre.”  One 
searches  in  vain  for  a  brush-stroke  of 
friendship,  true  love,  or  decency:  Bar¬ 
tolini’s  eyes  arc  glued  on  the  thieves, 
the  prostitutes,  the  sickening  depravity: 


all  the  goodness  and  high-mindedness 
seem  to  reside  in  the  author  himself; 
perhaps  this  matches  his  subtle  ironic 
style. — Donato  Internoscia.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Akron. 

^  Vasco  Pratolini.  II  quartiere.  Firen¬ 
ze.  Vallccchi.  New  cd.,  1947!  221 
pages. — The  author  presents  the  life  of 
a  group  of  young  men  and  women  be¬ 
tween  adolesccilce  and  maturity  in  an 
old  quartet  of  Florence.  Among  them 
he  himself  appears.  Between  the  pains  of 
immediate  experience  and  the  sweetness 
of  experiences  remembered,  these  build¬ 
ings  come  to  life  and  seem  to  be  pro¬ 
tagonists  themselves. 

When  the  writer  begins  a  new  chap¬ 
ter,  he  often  indulges  in  slightly  nostal¬ 
gic  soliloquies  which  border  on  sincere 
lyricism.  His  prose  is  vivid,  often  dra¬ 
matic,  and  the  realistic  dialogue  draws 
the  reader  to  the  author’s  side  as  he  por¬ 
trays  these  young  people  and  their  ex¬ 
periences  against  the  gloomy  back¬ 
ground  of  misery. 

The  novel  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  1945. — Luigi  Cognasso.  Ohio  State 
University. 

^  Emilio  Cccchi.  Messico.  Firenze. 

Vallccchi.  New  cd.,  1948.  205  pages. 
400  1. — Impressions  of  two  trips,  taken 
in  1930  and  1938,  from  San  Francisco, 
California,  through  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  part  of  the  land  of  the  Aztecs,  re¬ 
lated  with  feeling,  well<hosen  compari¬ 
sons  and  rich  metaphors,  by  one  who 
observes  like  an  artist  and  feels  like  a 
poet.  Cccchi’s  experiences  arc  varied: 
in  a  restaurant  he  witnesses  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  Hollywood  actors  in  screen 
make-up;  is  presented  to  Adolph  Mcn- 
jou,  then  “the  best-dressed  man  in  the 
world”;  visits  Gloria  Swanson  in  her 
home;  watches  an  alligator  farm.  Past 
the  border,  he  describes  more  pictur¬ 
esquely,  suggestively,  and  with  a  keener 
sense  of  humor.  If  in  New  Mexico  he 
had  found  litde  that  was  American,  in 
Ciudad  Juarez  “sembrava  d’aver  fatto, 
in  cinque  minuti,  un  volo  di  sccoli  e  di 
migliaia  di  miglia.”  Cecchi  makes  you 
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feel  how  differently  people  pray  in  Mexi¬ 
co,  how  dark  the  streets  of  Mexico  City 
can  be  at  night;  and  with  him,  you  notice 
the  corridos,  church  architecture,  dust 
and  cobwebs  filling  the  human  hair  on 
the  outdoor  carvings  of  the  Crucified; 
you  notice  mountains,  like  superhuman, 
inaccessible  presences,  disquieting  pyra¬ 
mids;  and  you  hear  Cecchi  discuss  the 
religious  question  of  the  Catholic  native 
pagans  who  make  their  saints  resemble 
themselves  and  who  often  worship,  not 
the  saint,  but  the  animal  that  accom¬ 
panies  the  saint  in  legend  or  in  art. 
Cecchi  gives  excellent  reasons  why  the 
clergy  is  not  popular  in  Mexico,  and 
good  reasons  why  he  considers  Diego 
Rivera  a  painter  of  the  fourth  class. 

The  material  of  Messico  is  all  interest¬ 
ingly  handled,  though  much  of  it  is, 
imdoubtedly,  out  of  date  today. — Do¬ 
nato  Internoscia.  University  of  Akron. 

^  Ernesto  Codignola.  Educazione  li- 
beratrice.  Firenze.  Nuova  Italia. 
1947.  xi-}-310  pages.  600  1. — Develop¬ 
ing  his  conception  of  education  as  self- 
realization  of  the  human  personality 
through  experience,  Codignola  opens 
his  book  with  a  rapid  critical  survey  of 
recent  pedagogic  theories.  In  Pestalozzi, 
the  great  apostle  of  spontaneity  and 
freedom  in  education,  he  objects  to  the 
effort  of  laying  down  rules  supposed  to 
insure  this  spontaneity  and  freedom  but 
in  reality  taking  the  educative  processes 
back  into  the  snares  of  didacticism.  On 
the  same  grounds,  the  author  objects  to 
Montessori  and  Froebel  for  having 
crystallized  their  remarkable  intuitions 
into  “methods,”  thus  endangering  the 
autonomy  of  the  process  of  self-realiza¬ 
tion. 

Autonomy  in  education  docs  not  im¬ 
ply,  Codignola  warns  us,  arbitrary 
choice  of  one’s  curriculum  of  studies. 
“The  content  of  education  is  always  de¬ 
termined  by  history,”  by  the  existing 
culture.  Nor  docs  the  insistence  upon 
self-realization  lead  to  the  rejection  of 
authority  and  of  discipline,  if  they  be 
not  arbitrary  but  in  harmony  with  the 
basic  principles  of  one’s  society. 


The  second  and  third  parts  of  the 
book  deal  with  the  concrete  applications 
of  Codignola’s  principles  to  the  scholastic 
system.  We  have  here  a  presentation  of 
the  “Scuola-Cittii”  experiment,  in  which 
Codignola  is  trying  to  approach  con¬ 
cretely  the  problem  of  how  to  make  of 
education  a  powerful  instrument  in  de¬ 
veloping  responsible  citizens. 

The  interest  of  the  author,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  Italian  educators,  is 
clearly  not  limited  to  a  narrow  scholastic 
field.  In  fact,  the  conviction  underlying 
his  concept  of  education  is  that  only  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  autonomy — which 
we  reach  through  education — give  a 
stable  foundation  to  a  civilized  and  well- 
integrated  society. — Albert  Roland.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

^  Antonio  Loy.  Diritti  dell’infanzia  e 
programmi  didattici.  Firenze.  Nu¬ 
ova  Italia.  1948.  viii-|-133  pages.  280  1. 
— We  hear  it  often:  the  school  should 
prepare  the  child  for  life;  and  it  seems 
only  too  obvious.  But,  for  what  life? 
Surely  not  the  present — the  life  the  adult 
knows  today.  The  child  is  to  live  in  a 
succeeding  generation,  and  who  knows 
what  that  life  will  be?  A  higher  aim 
would  be  to  guide  the  child,  with  un¬ 
derstanding  and  affection,  to  live  his 
present  life,  meeting  today’s  emergencies 
and  developing  an  independence  of 
thought  and  action  that  will  enable  him 
to  cope  intelligently  and  successfully 
with  the  life  that  is  to  be  his. 

Loy’s  thoughts  are  expressed  in  a 
wealth  of  quotable  epigrams  and  effec¬ 
tive  illustrations.  The  reader  often 
wishes  to  answer  and  contradict,  but 
most  of  the  arguments  and  many  of  the 
silent  queries  are  answered.  The  book 
has  no  specific  program  to  propose:  it 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  broad  principles  that  could  help 
the  born  teacher  to  exercise  far-reaching 
beneficent  power  as  he  keeps  abreast  of 
the  gradually  developing  child. — Do¬ 
nato  Internoscia.  The  University  of 
Akron. 
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I*  Pctronii  Arbitri.  Cena  Trimcdchi- 
onts.  Enzo  V.  Marmorale,  cd.  Fi¬ 
renze. -Nuova  Italia.  1948.  xviii-f-192 
pages. — This  first  volume  of  the  Latin 
philology  section  of  Gallavotti’s  Biblio- 
tec  a  di  Studi  Super  tori  presents  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  edition  of  Petronius’  famous  Ban¬ 
quet  of  Trimalchio.  Marmorale,  who 
has  also  just  published  a  new  study  of 
the  author  of  the  “Banquet”  ( La  Ques- 
tione  Petronlana.  Bari.  1948)  holds  the 
view  that  the  Satyricon  was  written  not 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  as  has  generally 
been  assumed  in  recent  years,  but  in  that 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus  in 
the  late  2nd  century  after  Christ. 

Eschewing  emendations  and  adhering 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  MS  tradition, 
Marmorale  offers  an  adequate  but  by  no 
means  complete  apparatus  criticus.  The 
six-page  bibliography  might  be  made 
even  more  complete  by  reference  to  such 
a  summary  work  as  Herescu’s  Biblto- 
graphie  de  la  littirature  latine  (1943). — 
Henry  S.  Robinson.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Janina  Garbaezewska.  Cyprian  Nor- 
wid.  Warszawa.  Wiedza  Powszech- 
na.  1948.  26  pages. — As  a  literary  por¬ 
trait,  there  is  litde  new  data  in  this  study 
on  Cyprian  Norwid,  who  is  hailed  now 
as  Poland’s  “great  Romantic  poet.” 
Treating  the  subject  chronologically,  the 
author  describes  the  artist’s  wanderings 
over  Europe,  England,  America  and 
finally  France,  where  in  Sw.  Kazimierz’s 
home,  Norwid  passed  his  last  days  in 
exile.  The  part  played  in  the  romantic 
existence  of  the  lonely  poet  by  Maria 
Kalcrgis,  and  later  by  Maria  Trembicka, 
is  brought  to  the  reader’s  attention.  Nor¬ 
wid  lived  alone  and  died  a  bachelor.  His 
humility,  even  in  revealing  his  works  to 
the  printer,  is  also  brought  out.  This 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  mad  scramble 
today  for  the  few  remaining  manu¬ 
scripts,  sketches  and  paintings  that  Nor¬ 
wid  left  for  posterity.  This  portrait  treats 
of  Norwid  as  the  thinker,  the  artist  and 
the  poet. — Sigmund  /.  Slusz^a.  Queens 
College. 


*  Wactaw  Borowy.  iMdzl^oU,  Ojezy- 
na,  Sztu1{a:  Myili  Cypriana  Nor- 
wida.  Warszawa.  Luk.  1947. 95  pages. — 
Based  on  a  series  of  excerpts  of  several 
clipped  lines  on  the  themes  of  humanity, 
nationality  and  art,  the  representative 
thoughts  of  Norwid  are  collected  fqr  the 
first  time.  One  of  the  most  revealing 
lines  is  ‘^fe  sztuka  sztucznymi  sposoby 
si^  nie  stawia  a  2e  jeszcze  dot^d  nie  ma 
sztuki  utworzenia  sztuki”  (that  artificial 
means  of  creating  art  are  impossible; 
there  is  no  art  for  the  creation  of  art). 
These  puzzling  lines  are  taken  from  con¬ 
text  and  reveal  the  mind  and  the  spirit 
of  Norwid.  One  of  the  better  forms  of 
Borowy ’s  method  is  to  reveal  the 
source  of  these  excerpts,  especially  those 
from  Norwid’s  letters  to  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  Norwid’s  progressive  ideas  on 
nationhood  are  significantly  brought  out 
in  this  book. — Sigmund  /.  Sluszl(a. 
Queens  College. 

**  Fontes  medievais  da  histdria  de 
Portugal.  Vol.  I.  Anais  e  crdnicas. 
Alfred  Pimenta,  ed.  Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa. 
1948.  337  pages.  20|. — The  patient  and 
admirable  Colec^ao  de  Clissicos  Si  da 
Costa  continues  to  lengthen.  Its  volumes 
are  always  carefully  edited,  and  at  times, 
as  with  this  one,  they  bring  material 
which  is  out  of  print  and  unavailable 
elsewhere. 

These  selections  from  medieval  docu¬ 
ments  on  the  history  of  Portugal  are  to 
be  included  in  four  volumes.  Derived 
from  the  Portugaliae  Monumenta  His- 
torica,  the  Chronicon  Conimbricense, 
and  dozens  of  other  old  sources  in  Latin 
and  Portuguese,  they  have  been  gleaned 
with  patience  and  wisdom  by  an  editor 
who  deserves  all  praise.  It  is  a  bit  droll 
that  Sr.  Pimenta  brings  up  in  his  preface 
the  question  of  whether  medieval  chron¬ 
icles  can  properly  be  called  cldssicos.  He 
answers  Yes  without  worrying  us  with 
an  attempt  at  a  water-tight  definition  of 
cldssicos.  We  aren’t  insisting  on  one. 
This  is  valuable  material,  capably  made 
available,  and  that  is  “classic”  enough 
for  us  and,  we  are  sure,  for  the  historians. 
—H.  K.  L. 
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*  Luis  dc  Sousa.  Vida  de  Dom  Frei 
Bartolomeu  dos  Mdrtires.  Vol.  III. 

Augusto  Reis  Machado,  cd.  Lisboa.  Si 
da  Costa.  1948.  335  pages.  20$. — This 
volume  brings  to  completion  Brother 
Luis  de  Sousa’s  Life  of  the  famous  Do¬ 
minican  monk  who  became  Archbishop 
of  Braga  (1514-1590),  and  whose 
strongest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  man¬ 
kind  was  his  part  in  the  constructive 
work  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 
did  so  much  toward  improving  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Church  that  had  made  it 
vulnerable  to  the  thrusts  of  the  relent¬ 
less  ex-monk  Martin  Luther.  This  Vol¬ 
ume  III  does  not  carry  any  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  helps  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
earlier  volumes,  but  it  does  have  a  very 
useful  Glossdrio  das  expressoes  e  termos 
mats  caracteristicos,  running  to  some 
300  of  the  quaint  old  expressions. — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  Antonio  Acaua.  Capitao  de  embos- 
cadas.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1948. 

221  pages. — No  region  of  Brazil  is  bet¬ 
ter  represented  in  modern  Brazilian  fic¬ 
tion  than  the  Northeast.  Most  of  the 
Northeastern  novels  describe  the  cur¬ 
rent  period  and  are  published  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  It  is  a  tribute  to  that  most  en¬ 
terprising  house  Globo  that  this  histori¬ 
cal  novel  about  Recife  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  should  have  been  published  in 
Porto  Alegre.  The  novel  has  a  rather 
conventional  plot.  During  the  siege  of 
Recife,  then  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  the 
young  Brazilian  Matias  Aguiar  slips  in¬ 
to  the  city  to  see  his  lady  love  Lucia. 
Naturally  their  love  has  a  happy  ending. 
Most  of  the  episodes  and  characters  are 
fictional,  but  some  historical  figures, 
well-known  in  Brazil,  are  introduced: 
Fernandes  Vieira,  Vidal  de  Negreiros 
and  Henrique  Diaz.  The  book  is  pleas¬ 
ant  and  easy  to  read;  in  striking  contrast 
with  most  historical  novels,  it  is  not 
physically  inflated.  —  Ronald  Hilton. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Bezerra  de  Freitas.  20  poetas  in- 
gleses.  Ensaio.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Noite. 

1948.  219  pages. — ^John  Lehmann  has 


observed  that  “Poetry  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult  of  arts  to  communicate  to  a  foreign 
country,  because  of  its  almost  untrans¬ 
latable  nature.”  It  is  similarly  difficult 
to  write  about  a  body  of  poetry  for  read¬ 
ers  unfamiliar  with  the  original.  That 
Sr.  Bezerra  de  Freitas  is  fully  aware  of 
the  arduous  nature  of  his  task  (he  cites 
Lehmann’s  remark)  is  a  point  in  his 
favor.  His  exposition  is  admirably  lucid, 
and  while  one  may  disagree  with  some 
of  his  findings,  one  is  inclined  always  to 
pause  and  weigh  them  carefully  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  view  of  an  intelligent  for¬ 
eigner  from  whom  it  is  possible  to  learn 
much. 

The  poets  considered  are  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  Rossetti, 
Meredith,  William  Morris,  Swinburne, 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  Henley,  Rob¬ 
ert  Bridges,  Wilde,  Kipling,  Yeats,  W. 
H.  Davies,  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Mase¬ 
field,  Rupert  Brooke,  T.  S.  Eliot,  W.  H. 
Auden,  and  Stephen  Spender.  Certainly 
a  catholic  assemblage,  but  who  shall  say 
that  it  is  not  representative?  Numerous 
excerpts  are  quoted  in  English  in  the 
text  with  excellent  Portuguese  render¬ 
ings  in  an  appendix.  The  author  is  a 
well-known  critic  and  literary<ultural 
historian. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambert- 
ville,  N.  J. 

^  Mario  Linhares.  HistSria  literdria 
do  Ceard.  Vol.  I.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  Author.  1948. — The  State  of  Ceari 
must  be  a  breeding-ground  for  writers, 
for  this  volume  makes  us  acquainted 
with  some  three  hundred  of  them,  past 
and  present.  Senhor  Linhares’s  work 
may  be  placed  on  the  shelf  alongside  the 
HistSria  da  literatura  cearense  of  Dolor 
Barreiras,  as  the  two  treatises  in  a  man¬ 
ner  supplement  each  other.  The  history 
of  Brazilian  literature  as  a  whole  is  in 
good  part  the  story  of  regional  writing 
that  has  happened  to  find  its  way  into 
print  through  the  two  or  three  publish¬ 
ing  centers;  and  while  the  region  that 
produced  a  troubadour  like  the  late  Ca- 
tulo  da  Paixao  Cearense  may  be  more 
than  usually  fertile  in  poets,  there  is 
probably  more  than  one  other  that  close- 
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ly  rivals  it  in  this  respect.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  we  might  take  down  Gilberto 
Freyre’s  Regiao  e  tradiqao  and  read  it 
once  again. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambert- 
vUle,  N.  J. 

M  Emi  Bulhoes  Carvalho  da  Fonseca. 

Pedros  alias.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Cru¬ 
zeiro.  1949.  327  pages. — A  new  novel  by 
the  recipient  of  the  Brazilian  Academy 
of  Letters  Prize  for  1947,  bestowed  on 
0  oitavo  pecado.  As  in  that  work  and 
in  the  collection  of  short  stories  with 
which  she  began  her  career.  No  silSncio 
da  casa  grande,  the  author  is  here  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  lives  that  were  led  on 
the  fazendas  and  in  the  “big  houses”  of 
a  former  era.  Pedras  alias  has  for  its 
theme  the  intermingled  destinies  of  two 
plantation  families  during  the  last  days 
of  slavery,  toward  the  close  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  She  displays  in  this  book 
the  same  extreme  naturalism  that  is  to 
be  seen  in  all  her  writing  and  which  she 
has  erected  into  a  style  of  her  own  that 
has  something  of  the  charm  of  an  old- 
fashioned  hoop-skirt. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 

^  Antonio  Pires.  Sangue  Cuanhama. 

Lisboa.  Agcncia  Geral  das  Colonias. 
1949.  177  pages. — This  is  an  honest,  un¬ 
pretentious  novel  on  the  natives  of  An¬ 
gola  by  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is 
writing  about.  There  is  nothing  am¬ 
bitious  about  the  architecture  of  the  book 
or  revolutionary  about  its  technique. 
Nor  is  there  anything  on  the  “white 
man’s  burden,”  a  concept,  incidentally, 
which  the  Portuguese  have  never  accept¬ 
ed  throughout  their  long  experience  of 
over  five  hundred  years  as  colonizers. 
What  Mr.  Pires  has  tried  to  do  has  been 
to  capture  the  moods  of  the  unassimi¬ 
lated  Negro,  to  see  him  through  his  own 
eyes,  and  to  show  his  momentary  be¬ 
wilderment  when  placed  within  the 
pattern  of  European  civilization. 

The  author  did  not  produce  a  great 
work  of  literature,  but  he  achieved 
something  worthwhile  none  the  less. 
His  descriptions  of  the  drought  that  up>- 
rooted  Cuanhama  from  his  village  are 


poignant  and  intense.  He  tells,  with 
artistic  effect,  about  Cuanhama’s  first 
train  ride,  his  first  view  of  the  ocean, 
and  his  first  realization  of  the  differences 
between  Christian  morals  and  his  own. 
All  this  he  does  sympathetically,  with¬ 
out  any  feeling  of  a  manifest  destiny  on 
the  part  of  his  own  race.  The  book  won 
the  first  prize  for  fiction  in  the  colonial 
literature  competition  of  1948  sponsored 
by  the  General ‘Colonial  Agency  of  Lis¬ 
bon.  There  is  a  glossary  of  African 
words. — Manoel  S.  Cardozo.  The  Cath¬ 
olic  University  of  America. 

^  Edison  Carneiro.  Candombles  da 
Bahia.  Bahia.  Secretaria  de  Edu- 
ca^ao  e  Saude.  1948.  141  pages. — Any¬ 
one  interested  in  the  African  fetishistic 
societies  known  as  candombUs  and  their 
attendant  cult  will  find  here  first-hand 
documentation  of  the  most  authoritative 
sort  by  a  well  known  sociologist  and  an¬ 
thropologist,  himself  a  Negro  and  a  na¬ 
tive  resident  of  Bahia  where  the  rites  in 
question  flourish.  The  work  is  at  once 
concise  and  (so  far  as  a  non-specialist 
can  judge)  exhaustive — the  author  tells 
us  that  it  represents  the  work  of  many 
years.  Senhor  Carneiro  has  long  been  a 
student  and  associate  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Arthur  Ramos  and  like  him  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  various  Afro-Brazil ian  Con¬ 
gresses.  His  recent  book  on  Palmares 
(O  quilombo  dos  Palmares)  and,  in  a 
more  literary  domain,  his  essay  on  Castro 
Alves  (Trajetdria  de  Castro  Alves)  will 
be  recalled. 

In  addition  to  the  text  there  are  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  appendices,  including 
an  identifying  list  of  fetishistic  person¬ 
ages,  a  glossary  of  terms,  and  a  bibli¬ 
ography  of  works  on  the  Brazilian 
Negro.  The  volume,  however,  lacks  an 
index,  which  would  be  useful.  There  is 
also  a  reprint  of  Carneiro’s  article  on 
The  Structure  of  African  Cults  in  Bahia, 
which,  in  the  translation  of  Dr.  Ruth 
Landes,  appeared  in  the  fournal  of 
American  Foll(lore  for  October-Decem- 
ber,  1940. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambert¬ 
ville,  New  Jersey. 
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M  Gcnolino  Amado.  O  pdssaro  jerido. 

Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1948.  250 
pages. — Senhor  Amado  is  known  as  a 
translator,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  essays. 
Now  he  has  embarked  on  the  task  of 
interpreting  through  brief  anecdotes 
and  descriptions  the  life  of  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  This  is  the  second  of  his  volumes, 
containing  an  even  hundred  essays  that 
appeared  in  newspapers  from  April, 
1944  to  August  1945.  Satire,  criticism, 
praise  of  the  common  man,  and  patriot¬ 
ism  form  some  of  the  topics,  developed 
in  beautiful  prose,  many  characterized 
by  a  sentimental  melancholy  which 
makes  the  collection  enjoyable  reading. 
—W.  K.J. 

^  Mario  Quintana.  Sapato  florido. 

Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1948.  131 
pages. — Quoting  from  Le  bourgeois 
gentilhomme  the  query  why  everything 
need  be  either  prose  or  poetry,  this  au¬ 
thor  presents  more  than  a  hundred 
prose-poems  running  from  one  line  to  a 
page  and  a  half,  and  dealing  with  every¬ 
thing  from  a  telegram  to  Lin  Yutang  to 
religious  and  sentimental  topics,  from 
crickets  singing  in  the  dark  to  hsh 
stories.  Some  are  serious,  others  humor¬ 
ous,  but  all  are  thought-provoking. — 
W.  K.  /. 

^  Ariadna  Tyrkova- Williams.  Zhizri 

Pushkina.  Vol.  II:  1824-1837.  Paris. 
YMCA  Press.  1948.  481  pages. — After 
an  interval  of  about  twelve  years  Mrs. 
Harold  Williams  has  followed  the  first 
volume  of  her  Uje  of  Pushkin  with  an¬ 
other,  covering  the  final  and  the  most 
important  period  in  Pushkin’s  poetic 
career — from  1824  to  his  premature 
death  in  1 837.  Not  a  scholarly  work,  and 
written  for  the  general  public,  it  is  a 
labor  of  great  love,  dictated  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  unbounded  admiration  for  the 
“radiant  genius’’  of  the  poet  and  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  the  man.  The 
book  is  more  than  a  mere  biography, 
Pushkin’s  life  being  closely  related  to  his 
creative  personality.  Not  all  of  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams’s  interpretations  and  judgments 
will  be  readily  accepted,  but  the  main 


events  in  Pushkin’s  life,  and  especially 
his  relations  with  his  wife  and  the  tragic 
sequence  of  incidents  culminating  in  the 
fatal  duel,  are  treated  with  great  under¬ 
standing  and  restraint.  Mrs.  Williams 
voices  her  regret  at  not  having  had  di¬ 
rect  access  to  Pushkin’s  manuscripts,  but 
she  is  familiar  with  the  fruitful  studies 
done  in  Russia  since  the  Revolution  by 
a  number  of  devoted  Pushkin  students. 
The  more  serious  reader  will  regret  the 
absence  of  all  footnotes  and  references 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  bibliography. 
The  index  is  rather  carelessly  done. — 
Gleb  Struve.  University  of  California. 

^  A.  S.  Dolinin.  V  tvorcheskoi  labora- 
torii  Dostoevskogo:  Istoriia  sozda- 
niia  romana  Podrostok.  Leningrad.  So- 
vetskii  Pisatel.  1947. 173  pages.  7  r.  75  k. 
— This  new  study  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  best  and  most  notable  Russian 
students  of  Dostoievsky  is  based  on  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  Dostoievsky’s  drafts 
and  notes  for  his  novel  A  Raw  Youth 
which,  chronologically  speaking,  has  its 
place  between  The  Possessed  and  The 
Brothers  Karamazov.  Whether  one 
agrees  or  not  with  all  of  the  author’s 
conclusions  and  implications,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  invaluable  to  all  students  of 
Dostoievsky  and  his  creative  processes. 
Of  all  Dostoievsky’s  drafts  and  prelimi¬ 
nary  sketches  those  for  Podrostok  are 
the  most  copious;  they  allow  us  to  gain 
a  true  insight  into  his  artistic  methods, 
and  the  title  of  Mr.  Dolinin’s  work  (In 
Dostoievsky’s  Creative  Laboratory)  is 
therefore  most  apt.  He  retraces  Dostoi¬ 
evsky’s  work  on  the  novel  step  by  step, 
analyzing  the  stimuli  received  by  the 
novelist  from  literature,  from  Russian 
thought  and  from  contemporary  life, 
and  linking  Podrostok  with  I^stoi- 
evsky’s  earlier  and  subsequent  novels 
and  with  such  unfinished  plans  as  The 
Life  of  a  Great  Sinner  and  Atheism. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  work 
brought  upon  Dolinin  official  disfavor: 
charged,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  leading  literary  scholars,  with  “cos¬ 
mopolitanism’’  and  accused  of  being  too 
lenient  to  Dostoievsky’s  reactionary  ide- 
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ology  (one  of  the  points  Dolinin  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  in  his  book  is  that  A  Raw 
Youth  is  much  less  “reactionary”  than 
The  Possessed),  Dolinin  was  forced,  in 
the  spring  of  1948,  to  make  an  abject  re¬ 
cantation,  promising  to  give  up  the  study 
of  Dostoievsky  and  to  concentrate  hence¬ 
forth  on  the  “revolutionary  democrats” 
(Herzen,  Belinsky  and  Chernyshev- 
sky).  This,  of  course,  will  be  a  great  loss 
to  Russian  scholarship. — Gleb  Struve. 
University  of  California. 

lstorH{o4iteraturnyi  sbornil^.  S.  P. 

Bychkov,  F.  M.  ^lovenchenko,  S. 
M.  Petrov,  eds.  Moskva.  Ogiz.  1947. 452 
pages.  9  r. — This  is  a  collection  of  essays 
by  various  hands  on  a  variety  of  literary 
subjects.  The  most  valuable  among  them 
are  those  of  A.  G.  Tseitlin  (From  the 
History  of  the  Russian  Social-Psycho¬ 
logical  Novel),  S.  M.  Petrov  (Pushkin’s 
Historical  Novel)  and  S.  Bychkov  (Tol¬ 
stoy  and  the  Problem  of  the  People: 
1850-60’s).  A.  Tseitlin  traces  the  genesis 
of  the  Russian  19th-century  social  and 
psychological  novel  and  discusses  Push¬ 
kin’s  Eugene  Onegin,  Lermontov’s  A 
Hero  of  Our  Times,  and  Gogol’s  Dead 
Souls,  as  its  three  cornerstones.  With¬ 
out  saying  anything  that  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  novel,  he  gives  an  interesting  and 
pertinent  comparative  analysis  of  these 
works,  especially  of  the  first  two.  His  re¬ 
marks  on  the  relative  importance  of  the 
sociological  element  in  Pushkin  and 
Lermontov  are  particularly  illuminat¬ 
ing.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  after  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  volume  some  pundits  of 
Soviet  literary  criticism  took  Mr.  Tseit¬ 
lin  to  task  and  accused  him  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  towards  “cosmopolitanism”  and 
“comparativism,”  regarded  now  as  mor¬ 
tal  sins  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

N.  K.  Piksanov’s  essay  on  Lermon¬ 
tov’s  early  novel  Vadim  (The  Peasant 
Revolt  in  Lermontov’s  Vadim)  is  pro¬ 
vocative  but  hardly  convincing  in  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  treat  this  immature  fruit  of 
Lermontov’s  early  Romanticism  as  a 
work  of  deep  social  implications  and  to 
connect  it  with  Radishchev’s  famous 
Journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow. 


N.  L.  Brodskii’s  long  article  on  Lermon¬ 
tov’s  poem  “Borodino”  is  typical  of  the 
“patriotic”  trend  so  noticeable  in  Soviet 
literature  since  the  late  1930’s. — Gleb 
Struve.  University  of  California. 

^  Letopisi.  Pis'ma  l(  A.  V.  Druz~ 
hininu  ( 1850-1863)  .Vol.  9.  Moskva. 
Gosudarstvennyi  Literaturnyi  Muzei. 
1948.  423  pages.  29  r. — ^TTiis  new, 
ninth  volume,  of  the  Annals  of  the 
State  Literary  Museum  in  Moscow  is  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  the  correspondence  of 
Russian  men  of  letters  with  Alexander 
Druzhinin  (1824-1864),  a  man  who, 
though  now  largely  forgotten,  played  an 
important  part  in  Russian  literature  in 
the  1850’s  as  a  literary  critic  and  editor 
of  one  of  the  most  popular  monthly  re¬ 
views  (Bibliote^a  dlia  chteniia) .  Among 
other  things  Druzhinin  was  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  propagandist  of  English  literature 
in  Russia:  he  not  only  translated  several 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays  and  wrote  essays 
on  Walter  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray 
and  other  well-known  English  writers, 
but  also  introduced  to  the  Russian  read¬ 
ing  public  such  a  poet  as  George  Crabbe. 

The  present  volume,  edited  somewhat 
carelessly  by  P.  S.  Popov  (there  are,  for 
instance,  errors  in  the  translations  from 
French  letters),  with  his  Introduction 
and  comments,  contains  over  350  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  Druzhinin  by  nearly 
eighty  different  people,  including  such 
famous  men  as  Tolstoy,  Turgenev,  Gon¬ 
charov,  Ostrovsky,  Nekrasov,  Saltykov- 
Shchedrin,  and  Fet,  many  of  them  hith¬ 
erto  unpublished.  All  letters  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  detailed  comments,  and  the 
whole  is  a  useful  contribution  to  Russian 
literary  history.  In  view  of  Druzhinin’s 
interest  in  European  literature  it  will 
also  be  found  useful  by  students  of  com¬ 
parative  literature. — Gleb  Struve.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

**  Trudy  Otdela  novoi  russt^oi  litera- 
tury.  Akademiia  Nauk  SSSR.  Insti- 
tut  Literatury.  Moskva  -  Leningrad. 
(Pushkinskii  Dom).  1948.  322  pages. 
25  r.  —  This  is  the  first  volume  in  a 
new  series  of  publications  launched  by 
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the  Modern  Literature  Section  of  the 
Institute  of  Literature  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Edited  by 
Prof.  B.  S.  Meilakh,  it  contains  severai 
interesting  historical  and  theoretical 
studies.  Under  the  heading  History 
of  Literature  we  find  a  chapter 
from  the  late  V.  V.  Hippius’  unfinished 
work  on  Gogol,  which  deals  with  The 
Evenings  on  a  Farm  near  Dil^anl^a  and 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  students 
of  Gogol;  an  essay  by  M.  P.  Alekseev 
on  Turgenev  as  a  propagandist  of  Rus¬ 
sian  literature  in  the  West,  which  draws 
upon  both  known  and  unknown  ma¬ 
terial;  N.  V.  Yakovlev’s  study  of  the 
relations  between  Saltykov-Shchedrin 
and  the  Aksakovs  in  the  1850’s;  and 
articles  on  Ostrovsky  (by  L.  M.  Lot- 
man),  Kozma  Prutkov  (B.  Ya.  Buch- 
stab)  and  Gorky  and  Korolenko  (G.  A. 
Bialyi).  There  are  also  two  theoretical 
contributions:  by  B.  Meilakh  on  meta¬ 
phor  as  an  artistic  medium,  and  by  B. 
Tomashevsky  on  the  history  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  rhyme — the  latter  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting. 

The  section  of  new  materials  contains 
Zhukovsky’s  unpublished  historical  sy¬ 
nopsis  of  Russian  literature,  edited  by 
L.  B.  Modzalevsky;  and  short  fragments 
of  a  recendy  discovered  fiction  work 
planned  by  Gogol,  also  presented  by 
Modzalevsky.  The  volume  is  well  print¬ 
ed  and  adorned  with  several  portraits 
and  facsimiles.  Students  of  19th<entury 
Russian  literature  will  turn  to  it  with 
great  profit. — Gleb  Struve.  University 
of  California. 

^  Andrej  Mraz.  Dejiny  slovensl^ej 
literattiry.  Bratislava.  Akadcmia  vied 
a  umeni.  1948.  327  pages  -f-  13  plates. 
Paper.  220  k6. — In  1881  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  literary  historian  Jaroslav  V12ek 
published  the  first  history  of  Slovak  lit¬ 
erature,  a  small  book  of  252  pages  with 
the  explanatory  tide  Uteratura  na  Slo- 
vensku,  jeji  vznH(.  rozvoj,  vyznam  a 
lisped hy  (Literature  in  Slovakia,  Its  Be¬ 
ginnings,  Development,  Significance 
and  Prospects).  This  edition,  translated 
into  Russian  by  A.  Opferman  and  edited 


by  Timotej  Florinskij,  was  published  in 
Kiev  in  1 889  under  the  tide  Istoria  slo- 
vacl{oj  literatury.  In  1890  Jaroslav  Vl(!ck 
published  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
and  this,  without  further  revision  or  en¬ 
largement,  was  republished  in  1923  and 
again  in  1933,  and  has  remained  the 
standard  history  of  Slovak  literature  for 
the  past  fifty  years.  This  work  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mriz  of  the  University  of  Brati¬ 
slava  comes,  therefore,  in  answer  to  a 
great  need,  bringing  the  story  of  Slovak 
literature  up  to  date,  and  “correcting” 
and  filling  the  gaps  left  by  Vl(!ck. 

The  last  one  hundred  pages  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mraz’s  work  are  devoted  to  Slo¬ 
vak  literature  from  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War,  a  period  during  which  Slo¬ 
vak  literary  production  was  more  than 
abundant.  Dr.  Mriz’s  record  of  it  is 
complete  and  satisfactory.  For  students 
of  Slovak  literature  the  book  is  indis¬ 
pensable. — Ivan  /.  Kramoris.  Marquette 
University  High  School. 

^  Emanuel  Chalupny.  System  socio- 
logie  V  udirtkju.  Praha.  Somcovo 
knihkupectvi.  1948.  144  pages.  75  kii. — 
Vyvoj  socioiogie  v  19.  stoleti  (1835- 
1904).  Praha.  Samcovo  knihkupectvi. 
1948.  472  pages.  240  k2. — Both  of  these 
studies  of  the  general  principles  and  the¬ 
ories  of  sociology  can  be  praised  highly, 
as  well  as  condemned,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  their  contributions  to  sociology 
and  for  the  particularistic  approach 
that  sociology,  as  understood  in  Central- 
Eastern  Europe,  has  developed.  Both  of 
them  are  important  books,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  they  represent  the  best  that 
the  outstanding  Central-Eastern  contrib¬ 
utor  to  sociology  had  to  offer  before  the 
onslaught  of  the  current  ideological  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  lives  of  the  Central  European 
peoples. 

Chalupny’s  introductory  textbook  pre¬ 
sents  a  considerable  dilemma  to  the  re¬ 
viewer.  It  is  full  of  generalizations  and 
of  quotations  of  the  theories  pertaining 
to  the  field  of  sociology.  It  covers,  in  the 
most  general  terms,  the  basic  sociological 
terms,  the  methodology  of  science,  the 
history  of  sociology,  the  fundamental 
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“truths”  of  applied  sociology,  and  what 
we  might  call  social  processes  in  terms 
of  statics  and  dynamics.  But,  from  the 
American  point  of  view,  the  treatment 
is  not  all  what  is  known  in  the  United 
States  as  the  “principles  of  sociology.” 
Specifically,  at  no  point  does  the  author 
make  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
sociological  concept  of  “culture”  and  the 
general  concept  of  “civilization.”  The 
generally  accepted  four  basic  processes 
in  sociology  (competition,  conflict,  co¬ 
operation  and  assimilation  )are  not  dealt 
with.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  book  indicates  that  Cha- 
lupny’s  treatment  is  not  without  its  mer¬ 
its.  Possibly,  therefore,  the  value  of  this 
booklet  lies  in  what  the  Central-Euro- 
pean  sociologist  conceives  to  be  soci¬ 
ology,  and  as  such  the  publication  should 
be  judged  of  considerable  merit. 

Chalupny’s  survey  of  the  sociological 
theories  from  Comte  to  the  turn  of  the 
present  century  has  even  more  glaring 
deficiencies — and  merits.  The  reviewer 
believes  that  this  is  probably  the  most 
up-to-date  detailed  volume  on  the  growth 
of  historical  sociology  which,  especially, 
deals  with  the  contributions  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sociology  by  such  “un¬ 
known”  sociologists  (unknown  to  the 
United  States  sociologists,  to  be  sure!)  as 
Lilienfeld,  Taine,  Lavrov,  Michajlovskij, 
Karejev,  Drahomanov — and  many  oth¬ 
ers.  But  at  the  same  time  the  treatment 
suffers  to  a  remarkable  degree  from  the 
author’s  obvious  inability  or  unaware¬ 
ness  of  some  of  the  studies  covering  the 
recent  trends  in  sociology. — Joseph  S. 
Rouce\.  University  of  Bridgeport. 

>1^  Ernst  Wigforss.  E/(^onomisl(  demo- 
\rati.  Stockholm.  Natur  och  Kultur. 
1948.  65  pages.  2  kr. — This  litde  tract 
by  an  outstanding  Swedish  statesman  is 
based  on  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Wigforss  at  the  Scandinavian  Workers’ 
Congress  in  Oslo  in  1947.  Written  from 
the  socialist  viewpoint,  it  reviews  the 
changes  being  undertaken  at  present  by 
politicians  whose  ideas  tend  to  the  left 
but  whose  hearts  are  devoted  to  the  best 
ideals  of  human  freedom.  Mr.  Wigforss’ 


speech  is  a  key  document  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  political  science  in  Scandi¬ 
navia. — L.  S.  T. 

^  Intag  i  femtitalet.  En  bo\  till  Ivor 
Harrie.  Stockholm.  Sallskapet  Bok- 
vannerna.  1949. 177  pages.  10.50  Sw.  kr. 
— Ivar  Harrie  wanted  to  spend  his 
fiftieth  birthday  in  the  isolation  of  South 
Africa,  but  his  yearning  for  solitude  was 
sabotaged  by  Willy  Stillert,  Ake  Lind- 
strom,  and  the  Bokvannerna  with  this 
pleasing  miscellany  of  critical  essays  (in¬ 
cluding  a  few  original  compositions, 
some  humor,  a  few  aphorisms,  and  a 
translation  from  Euripides’  Bacchan¬ 
tes).  Even  Bengt  Weibull’s  essay  on  the 
last  half  century  of  organic  chemistry 
will  have  its  appeal.  However,  the  last¬ 
ing  value  of  this  volume  rests  on  such 
solid  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
criticism  as  Ingvar  Andersson’s  study  of 
literary  allusion  in  Frank  Heller  and 
Gunnar  Aspelin’s  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  Hungarian  C^orge  Lukacs.  Stud¬ 
ies  of  the  literary  atmosphere  in  the 
forties  and  what  is  predicted  for  the 
fifties  are  contributed  by  Karl  Vennberg, 
Henning  Sdderhjelm,  and  Bengt  Hjelm- 
qvist.  The  volume  contains  a  little  for 
nearly  every  reader,  and  everything  is 
typified  by  high  standards  of  literary 
and  critical  excellence. — L.  S.  T. 

*  Anna  Lenah  Elgstrom.  Den  mMade 
dkjien.  Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1948. 

235  pages.  9.75  kr.  (unbound),  13.50  kr. 
(bound). — American  culture  reviewed 
by  a  European  always  excites  our  curi¬ 
osity.  Anna  Lenah  Elgstrom’s  latest 
novel  is  set  in  the  America  of  the  thirties 
and  deals  with  the  intellectual  poverty 
of  certain  aspects  of  our  national  life  as 
seen  through  Swedish  eyes.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  abundant  action  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  best  and  oldest  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Ameril^aroman. — L.  S.  T. 

*  George  Lucky j,  Jaroslav  B.  Rud- 
nyckyj.  A  Modern  Ukrainian  Gram¬ 
mar.  Minneapolis.  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  Press.  1949.  186  pages. — This  litho- 
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printed  work  is  a  welcome  advance  over  Ukrainians  born  m  the  New  World  and 
previous  Ukrainian  grammars.  It  should  desirous  of  an  introduction  to  the  study 
be  of  real  assistance  to  English-speak-  of  their  own  language. — Clarence  A. 


ing  students  of  Ukrainian  and  also  to 

“Man  has  an  aversion  to  logic  and 
woman  is  a  stranger  to  it.  Perhaps 
women  are  the  main  reason  why  writers 
should  go  occasionally  into  hermitage, 
to  break  the  tough  tentacles  of  domes¬ 
ticity  which  arc  sucking  the  lifeblood 
out  of  our  current  literature.  .  .  .  But  a 
writer  whose  life  is  isolated  from  women 
permanendy  is  apt  to  become  emotional¬ 
ly  sterile.”  (The  Canadian  Forum). 

“The  modern  Hindi  poets  arc  pri¬ 
marily  occupied  with  a  mystical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  life  through  nature,  love 
and  beauty.  The  constant  comparison  of 
natural  with  spiritual  processes  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  marked  feature  of 
their  poetry.”  (From  The  Aryan  Path) 

“.  .  .  my  thesis  is  that  Sanskrit  lives 
today,  lives  by  itself,  and  lives  through 
other  languages.  It  has  a  life,  independ- 
endy,  of  its  own,  and  a  life  which  is 
amalgamated  with  the  various  languages 
of  this  country.”  (From  The  Aryan 
Path). 

The  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society, 
Miinchen,  Germany,  announces  the  En- 
tsyklopedia  V l^raiinoznavstva,  which  is 
appearing  in  monthly  installments  and 
will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1950. 

Dr.  Raimundo  Lida,  editor  of  Nueva 
Revista  de  Filologta  Hispdnica  and  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Mexico,  ended 
a  lecture  on  poetry  at  the  summer  school 
of  the  University  of  Nuevo  Lc6n  by  cit¬ 
ing  the  examples  of  Lope  dc  Vega,  La 
Fontaine,  Baudelaire,  Balzac  and  Tol¬ 
stoy  as  examples  of  perfection  in  poetic 
work.  “It  is  not  necessary,”  he  said,  “that 
the  work  be  perfect  in  its  design,  and 
the  artist  may  leave  something  about 
the  work  in  the  rough;  but  that  is  inten¬ 
tional.  He  ought  to  wipe  out  the  trace  of 


Manning.  Columbia  University. 

his  labors  and  know  how  to  remove  the 
scaffolding  intelligendy  when  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  complete.”  (Rafael  Heliodoro 
Valle  in  La  Nueva  Democracia.) 

All  text-books  used  at  present  in 
Lithuania  are  translations  from  Russian 
authors. — Lithuanian  Bulletin. 

The  European  Book  Guild,  the 
American  branch  of  the  three  Swiss 
Guilds,  the  Buchergilde  Gutenberg,  La 
Guilde  du  Livre  and  La  Ghilda  del 
Libro,  has  been  established  in  the 
United  States.  Its  offices  are  at  58  West 
57th  St.,  New  York  19.  It  operates  as 
other  Book  of  the  Month  clubs  do,  with 
an  original  membership  fee  of  $1.  Its 
publications  are  in  German,  French,  and 
Italian. 

Lron  Frapi^,  onetime  Goncourt  award 
winner  of  La  Maternelle  fame,  died  in 
Paris.  The  author  of  some  thirty  novels 
was  86  years  old. 

The  Argentine  composer  Juan  Jos^ 
Castro  presented  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
capitol,  his  Spanish  opera  La  Zapatera 
Prodigiosa,  on  the  theme  by  Garcia  Lor¬ 
ca. — Latinoamdrica. 

“Perhaps  the  most  notable  character¬ 
istic  of  the  publishing  business  in  the 
Spanish-speaking  countries  is  that  none 
of  them  has  been,  or  is,  populous,  culti¬ 
vated,  or  rich  enough  to  offer  a  domestic 
market  which  can  support  by  itself  the 
printing  of  books  on  a  commercial  scale: 
while  the  internal  market  of  the  United 
States  consumed,  until  before  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  all  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  book  production,  and  after  that  war 
93  per  cent,  Mexico  consumes  only  20 
per  cent  of  the  books  it  produces,  Ar¬ 
gentina  30  per  cent  and  Spain  from  35  to 
40  per  cent.”  (Sur,  No.  174). 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Bookj  Abroad* s  'New  Editor 

(By  Roy  Temple  House, 

Editor  Emeritus) 

In  view  of  an  illness  which  necessi¬ 
tated  the  absence  of  Boo1{s  Abroad" s  old 
Editor  from  the  office  for  a  time  and 
made  it  clear  that  he  must  take  life 
easier,  Associate  Editor  Ernst  Erich 
Noth  has  been  named  Editor  and  Man¬ 
ager.  The  former  Editor  continues  on 
the  staff. 

Mr.  Noth,  born  in  Berlin  in  1909, 
started  his  professional  life  as  a  journal¬ 
ist  (he  was  for  some  time  connected 
with  the  high-minded  Franl(furter  Zei- 
tung),  left  Germany  with  the  advent  of 
the  Nazis  and  lived  in  Paris  and  southern 
France  for  several  years.  All  his  recent 
books  have  been  written  in  French.  At 
the  age  of  29  he  wrote,  in  German,  a 
noble  appeal  for  objectivity  and  toler¬ 
ance  in  public  matters,  Mensch  gegen 
Parteigdnger,  which  is  well  known  in 
its  French  version,  L’homme  contre  le 
partisan.  His  recent  three-volume  ap¬ 
peal  for  international  tolerance  and  un¬ 
derstanding  was  published  in  English 
as  Bridges  Over  the  Rhine,  by  Henry 
Holt  and  the  Editions  Mediterran^nnes. 
Besides  his  books  on  public  questions, 
he  has  written  novels,  poems,  and  nu¬ 
merous  magazine  articles. 

Mr.  Noth  has  been  in  this  country 
since  1941,  and  has  worked  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  Office  of  Naval  In¬ 
telligence,  and  has  been  associated  with 
the  French  broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of 
America. 

Mr.  Noth  has  known  personally  most 
of  the  important  French  writers  of  his 
generation,  and  has  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  in  German  literature.  He  brings 
to  Booths  Abroad  an  equipment  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  writer  and  editor  which 
should  make  him  extremely  useful.  We 
bespeak  for  him  the  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port  which  were  for  so  long  the  happy 
lot  of  his  predecessor. 


Introducing  .  .  . 

A  new  section  on  current  literary 
periodicals,  to  be  called  Periodicals  At 
Large,  will  be  inaugurated  with  the 
Spring  1950  issue  of  Booths  Abroad.  Sig¬ 
nificant  reviews  in  various  languages 
will  be  listed  with  bibliographical  data, 
and  in  most  instances  mention  will  be 
made  of  one  or  two  principal  articles. 
This  new  feature  will  undoubtedly  be 
of  value  to  the  student  of  foreign  letters, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  literary  periodi¬ 
cals  are  an  integral  part  of  world  litera¬ 
ture. 

Literary  Landmarks 

This  regular  feature  of  Bool(s  Abroad 
will  appear  in  our  Spring  issue  instead 
of  the  Winter  issue  as  heretofore,  and 
thus  enable  us  to  wait  until  the  records 
of  distinctions  and  deaths  are  complete 
for  the  entire  calendar  year  and  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  going  to  press 
before  the  year  has  ended. 

More  Goethe 

We  have  discovered  in  the  September 
issue  of  Stechert-Hafner’s  ably  edited 
Booij;  News  a  remarkable  piece  on 
Goethe  in  America  by  Friedrich  Bruns, 
emeritus  professor  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Against  the  background  of 
official  festivals  and  get-on-the-Sage-of- 
Weimar-band wagon  lectures  and  publi¬ 
cations  of  almost  inflationary  propor¬ 
tions,  the  learned  author  strikes  a  sober¬ 
ing  note  by  pointing  out  how  little  ap¬ 
preciated  in  this  country  Goethe  was 
originally  (and  how  this  still  holds  true, 
to  a  large  extent!).  He  lays  an  important 
part  of  the  blame  for  that  situation  on 
the  attitude  of  the  poet’s  countrymen 
here: 

“What  forces  in  our  emerging  na¬ 
tional  culture  militated  against  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Goethe?  I  would  name  two: 
Puritanism  and,  strange  to  say,  the  large 
German  element  in  our  population.  .  .  . 
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The  first  influx  of  German  immigrants, 
who  came  long  before  Goethe’s  day, 
were  not  an  intellectual  elite,  but  pious 
and  simple  people.  .  .  .  The  Bible,  the 
hymnbook  and  the  yearly  popular  al¬ 
manac  made  up  their  spiritual  and  in¬ 
tellectual  fare.  .  .  .  But  through  long 
decades,  Goethe  was  anathema  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  Protestant  clergy.  Nor 
was  their  attitude  to  Goethe  different 
from  that  prevailing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  George  Eliot  records  a 
delightful  anecdote  about  Carlyle’s  so¬ 
journ  in  Berlin  about  1850.  At  a  dinner 
in  his  honor  two  dignitaries  of  the 
church  were  bemoaning  the  ‘unevan¬ 
gelical’  attitude  of  Goethe.  Carlyle  lis¬ 
tened,  visibly  annoyed.  Finally  this  elo¬ 
quent  aposde  of  silence  burst  into  a  fiery 
speech:  ‘Meine  Herren,  kennen  Sic  die 
Anckdote  von  dcm  Manne,  der  die 
Sonne  lastcrte,  wcil  sie  ihn  nicht  seine 
Zigarrc  anziindcn  Hess?’  This  hostile 
attitude  to  Goethe  only  lasted  a  bit 
longer  here.” 

This  is  only  a  modest  sample  of  the 
many  tapferc  W ahrheiten  competently 
uttered  by  Friedrich  Bruns  in  his  article, 
which  should  be  read  in  toto.  And  who 
would  not  agree  with  the  author’s  con¬ 
clusion;  “The  best  antidote  to  an  anti- 
Goethe  bias  is  Goethe,  more  Goethe.” 

Ateneo  Americano  dc 
Washington 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  the  Ateneo  Americano  dc 
Washington  whose  purpose  is  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  intellectual  cooperation 
among  writers  of  this  hemisphere  whose 
work  contributes  to  an  extension  or  a 
better  knowledge  of  Hispanic  culture. 
Active  membership  is  limited  to  writers 
residing  in  Washington  whose  work  has 
been  a  contribution  in  this  Held.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  each  of  the  American  Republics 
and  Puerto  Rico  is  represented  by  one 
honorary  and  one  corresponding  mem¬ 
ber.  Writers  who  arc  citizens  of  the  U.  S. 
or  citizens  of  other  countries  residing  in 
the  U.  S.  and  whose  work  contributes 
to  Hispanic  cultural  prestige  are  cor¬ 


responding  members. 

Its  officers  arc  President,  Rafael  Hclio- 
doro  Valle;  Director,  Jorge  Basadre; 
Secretary,  Ermilo  Abreu  Gomez.  Also 
among  its  distinguished  membership 
arc  Gabriela  Mistral,  Alfonso  Reyes, 
Archibald  MacLcish,  Ricardo  Rojas, 
and  Pedro  Salinas.  R.  T.  House,  Editor 
Emeritus  of  Boo/^^s  Abroad,  is  one  of  the 
“Dircctorio.” 

We  compliment  this  new  cultural 
organization  upon  its  splendid  begin¬ 
ning  and  extend  our  good  wishes  for  its 
continued  success  in  the  furtherance  of 
a  noble  purpose. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

The  Unpublished  Sonnets  of  W.  von 
Humboldt 

Dear  Editor: 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  one  of  the 
great  documents  of  the  Goethe  Age,  the 
Sonnets  of  W.  von  Humboldt,  has  been 
unknown  to  a  large  extent.  In  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  W.  von  Humboldt 
wrote  a  sonnet  every  day,  unknown  to 
his  family,  as  a  kind  of  philosophic 
diary.  These  sonnets,  1,183  of  them,  were 
discovered  only  after  his  death.  So  far, 
only  part  of  them  has  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Alexander  v.  Humboldt  pub¬ 
lished  350  of  them,  and  Leitzmann,  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  Gesamtausgabe, 
475,  while  of  the  remaining  708  he  gave 
the  first  line  and  a  short  description  of 
the  theme.  They  remained  in  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  Archive  in  Schloss  Tcgcl  unpub¬ 
lished,  as  did  some  other  valuaUe 
Humboldt  material. 

In  connection  with  a  forthcoming 
article  of  mine  on  the  Sonnets  of  Hum¬ 
boldt,  I  made  investigations  about  the 
present  whereabouts  of  the  unpublished 
sonnets,  in  order  to  have  something  done 
about  their  long  overdue  publication.  My 
stay  in  Germany  this  summer  made  this 
search  easier.  I  was  able  to  find  out  that 
unfortunately  the  major  part  of  the 
Humboldt  Archive,  including  the  orig¬ 
inal  manuscript  of  the  Sonnets,  had  been 
brought  into  the  apparent  safety  of  the 
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now  Russian  zone  of  Germany  during 
the  war  and  has  bee  lost  presumably 
forever.  However,  through  the  interme¬ 
diation  of  friends  in  the  Universities  of 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  I  located  the  for¬ 
mer  archivist  of  the  Humboldt  Archive, 
a  lady  now  living  in  Karlsruhe.  I  visited 
her  twice  and  found  that,  in  addition  to 
other  valuable  Humboldt  documents,  of 
Alexander  and  of  Wilhelm,  she  had  a 
typewritten  copy  of  the  sonnets  made  by 
her  some  years  ago  with  the  purpose  of 
a  later  publication.  While,  naturally,  she 
reserves  the  right  of  publication  for  her¬ 
self,  she  was  kind  enough  to  allow  me 
to  scan  the  unpublished  sonnets,  and  this 
allowed  me  to  see  that  they  have  the 
same  qualities  as  the  published  ones, 
which,  while  not  always  great  poetry, 
are  nearly  without  exception  documents 
of  the  thinking  and  feeling  of  one  of  the 
great  men  of  Germany’s  greatest  age.  It 
seems  to  me  particularly  appropriate  in 
the  Goethe  year  to  take  measures  to  fa¬ 


cilitate  the  publication  of  this  poetic 
diary  of  the  man  who  was  one  of  Goe¬ 
the’s  closest  friends  and,  incidentally,  the 
one  to  whom  Goethe  wrote  his  last,  and 
one  of  his  greatest,  letters.  America 
would  honor  Goethe,  and  herself,  by 
bringing  about  this  publication,  either 
here  or  in  Europe.  I  have  just  written 
to  the  present  owner  of  the  manuscript 
to  send  me  a  few  of  the  unpublished 
sonnets  for  pufadication  in  our  journals, 
in  order  to  increase  the  interest  in  a 
publication  of  the  entire  series. — F.  M. 
Wassermann.  Southwestern  College. 

Alas,  Poor  Guy! 

.  .  .  Why  not  entide  a  French  Slang 
Dictionary  (if  such  there  be)  Guide  des 
mots  passants?  Let  us  hope  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  world  situation  (not  too  comfort¬ 
able)  reflects  maux  passants. . . . 

(From  a  communication  by  Professor 
Robert  Withington,  Northampton, 
Mass.) 


“Les  Editions  du  ‘Mercure  de  France’ 
have  published,  under  the  tide  La  chasse 
spirituelle  and  the  name  of  Arthur  Rim¬ 
baud,  a  book  with  a  preface  by  Pascal 
Pia.  It  purported  to  be  a  Rimbaud  pro¬ 
duction  which  all  the  Rimbaud  special¬ 
ists  had  supposed  definitively  lost.  When 
the  book  appeared,  two  young  comedi¬ 
ans,  Mile  Akakia  Vila  and  M.  Nicolas 
Bataille,  announced  that  they  were  the 
authors  of  the  book,  and  that  it  had 
been  printed  without  their  knowledge. 
After  some  excited  discussion  and  po¬ 
lemic,  nearly  everybody  agreed  that  the 
young  persons  appeared  to  be  telling  the 
truth.” — From  Guilde  du  Uvre,  Lau¬ 
sanne. 

Unique  among  the  Goethe  anniver¬ 
sary  publications  is  the  issue  of  The 
American-German  Review  for  June, 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  tributes  to 
Goethe,  including  24  pages  of  anthology 
from  Goethe’s  prose  and  poetry,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  with  material  from  the 
Goethe  period.  The  American-German 


Review  is  one  of  the  most  handsomely 
got  up  publications  in  the  country. 

Argentine  book  publishers  are  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
on  books  handled  in  Buenos  Aires, 
whereas  books,  as  a  less  sordidly  com¬ 
mercial  product  than  some  others,  had 
in  the  past  been  exempted  from  the 
usual  tax. 

Julien  Benda  enriches  the  economical 
French  language  with  a  caustic  phrase 
concerning  the  garrulous  sex:  “la  femme 
est  chronophage.” 

It  is  recorded  that  Andr^  Gide  wrote 
in  his  journal  a  few  weeks  ago:  “Au- 
jourd’hui  quatre-vingts  ans.  Grand  be- 
soin  de  silence.” 

When  Klaus  Mann  died,  in  May  1949, 
at  the  age  of  42,  he  left  unfinished  an 
autobiography,  Der  Wendepunl(t.  Its 
prologue  was  reproduced  in  Die  Neue 
Rundschau  for  Summer  1949. 
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French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  G.-Jean  Aubry.  Valery  Larbaud.  I.  La 
jeunesse  (1881-1920).  Monaco.  Rochcr. 
1949.  324  pp.  540  fr. — Very  detailed 
record  of  the  early  years  of  Barnabooth’s 
cosmopolitan  creator. 

*  Jacques  Bainville.  Journal  1901-1918. 
Paris.  Plon.  1948.  221  pp.  300  fr. — ^Ex¬ 
tracts  from  published  reflections,  in 
chronological  order;  two  more  volumes 
to  follow. 

*  Blaise  Cendrars.  Bourltnguer.  Paris. 
Denocl.  1948.  401  pp.  330  fr. — Incidents 
and  observations  from  wanderings  in 
Venice,  Naples,  Brest,  Rotterdam,  etc., 
and  back  to  Paris. 

*  Chateaubriand.  Mimoires  de  ma  vie. 
Maurice  Levaillant,  ed.  Paris.  Witt- 
mann.  1948.  175  pp. — Reprints  first  ver¬ 
sion  of  Books  I-III  of  MSmoires  d’outre- 
tombe;  notes  added. 

*  Ernest  Christen.  George  Washington. 
CrSateur  d’une  nation.  Geneve.  Labor  et 
Fides.  1947.  213  pp.,  ill.  7.50  Sw.  fr. — 
Presents  the  man,  soldier,  and  states¬ 
man,  through  his  acts  and  his  words. 

*  Jean  Delorme.  Clio.  Chronologie  des 
civilisations.  Paris.  Presses  Universi- 
taires.  1949.  437  pp. — Tables  of  world 
history  year  by  year. 

*  Paul  Dresse.  LSon  Daudet  vivant. 
Paris.  Laffont.  1948.  509  pp. — Sympa¬ 
thetic  Life  of  Alphonse  Daudet’s  violent 
author-son. 

*  Albert  Francois.  Route  impSriale. 
Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicity.  n.d.  135 
pp.  50  Bel.  fr. — Evokes  events  and  con¬ 
ditions  along  the  path  to  conquest  of  the 
Congo. 

*  Gustave  Lanctot.  Faussaires  et  faus- 
setes  en  histoire  canadienne.  Montreal. 
Varictes.  1948.  225  pp. — Exposes  forged 
and  mendacious  documents. 

^  L^n  Lemonnier.  Edouard  VII.  Paris. 
Hachette.  1949.  254  pp.  330  fr. — Seen  as 
a  creator  of  the  Entente  Cordiale.  Anec¬ 
dotes  covering  nearly  a  century. 


Andre  Maurois.  A  la  recherche  de 
Marcel  Proust.  Paris.  Hachette  (New 
York.  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France).  1949. 
357  pp. — Proust,  recreator  of  the  magic 
beauty  of  childhood  lost;  reclaimed 
through  the  novelist’s  evocation. 

K  Stanislas  Mikolajezyk.  Le  viol  de  la 
Pologne.  Un  modhle  d’ agression  sovilti- 
que.  R.  Jouan,  tr.  Paris.  Plon.  1949.  v 
371  pp.  420  fr. — By  a  member  of  the 
Polish  government  in  London  who 
fought  the  Nazis  and  later  the  Stalinists. 

*  Darius  Milhaud.  Notes  sans  musique. 
Paris.  Julliard.  1949.  336  pp.  380  fr. — A 
great  musician’s  memories. 

**  Paul  Morand.  Giraudoux.  Souvenirs 
de  notre  jeunesse.  Geneve.  Palatine. 
1948.  156  pp.  $2.50. — Their  common 
youth  as  far  as  1918. 

^  Jean-Alexis  Neret.  Capitaine  Jacques 
Cartier.  New  York.  Cercle  du  Livre  de 
France.  1949.  315  pp.  6  plates. — ^Por¬ 
trait  of  a  sailor  who  sought  the  “riches 
of  Cathay.’’  Background  of  diplomatic 
intrigue. 

**  F.  Perelman-Liwer.  La  Belgique  et  la 
Revolution  polonaise  de  1830.  Bruxelles. 
Office  de  Publicitc.  1948.  71  pp.  35  Bel. 
fr. — Poland’s  revolution  helped  the  cause 
of  Belgian  independence. 

*  Charles  Pichon.  Histoire  du  Vatican. 
Paris.  S.E.F.I.  2nd  ed.,  1948. 497  pp.  400 
fr. — Early  church  history;  the  Vatican’s 
present  political  and  religious  relations, 
chronology  of  popes. 

*  J.-G.  Prod’homme.  Glucl(.  Paris. 
S.E.F.I.  1948.  447  pp.-f  8  plates.  450  fr. 
— This  dramatic  composer  who  initiated 
musical  reforms  was  dso  a  practical  fam¬ 
ily  man. 

*  Jean-F.-A.  Ricci.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann. 
L’homme  et  V oeuvre.  Paris.  Jose  Corti. 
1947.  586  pp.  $5  u.s. — Scholarly  study 
with  extensive  documentation. 

^  Hubert  Ripka.  Le  coup  de  Prague. 
Une  revolution  prejabriquee.  Paris. 
Plon.  1949.  vii-1-372  Pp.4‘2  plates.  450 
fr. — How  the  Communists  take  over  a 
country;  the  Czech  struggle. 
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It  Rcn&  Simon.  Un  rSvolti  du  grand 
sihle,  Henry  de  Botdainviller.  Garches. 
Editions  du  Nouvcl  Humanisme.  1948. 
viii-f-206  pp.-f"^  plates.  600  fr. — The 
accomplishments  of  a  17th  century  his¬ 
torian,  philosopher,  and  especially  as¬ 
trologer. 

I*  Robert  de  Traz.  Pierre  Loti.  Paris. 
Hachette.  1948. 187  pp.  200  fr. — His  per¬ 
sonality,  themes,  art;  our  spiritual  con¬ 
temporary  in  his  revolt  against  the  ugli¬ 
ness  of  life. 

French  Public  Questions 

Jean  Cocteau.  Lettre  aux  AmSricains. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1949.  102  pp.  180  fr. — 
Although  friendly,  he  criticizes  us,  after 
20-day  visit,  for  lacking  the  courage  to 
face  facts. 

B61a  Just,  ed.  Le  format  Mindszenty 
accuse.  Paris.  Bloud  &  Gay.  1949.  192 
pp.  240  fr. — Selections  from  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  writings  relevant  to  his  religious 
beliefs  and  political  ideas. 

I*  Henry  Peyret.  Le  Plan  Marshall  peut- 
il  sauver  I'Europe?  Paris.  S.E.F.I.  1948. 
237  pp.  220  fr  .-Origin  and  functioning 
of  plan;  suggestions  for  industrialists, 
administrators,  etc. 

French  Literature 

I*  Joseph  Bcdier,  Paul  Hazard.  Utti- 
rature  jran^aise.  Vol.  1.  Paris.  Larousse. 
New  ed.,  1948.  488  2<ol.  pp.,  ill.  -f-  6 
plates. — To  end  of  17th  century;  lavish¬ 
ly  illustrated.  Revised  and  enlarged  by 
Pierre  Martino. 

^  Pierre  Belperron.  La  "Joie  d’amour." 
Paris.  Plon.  1948.  141  pp.  -f*  9  plates. 
250  fr. — Chivalrous  love — a  12th  cen¬ 
tury  invention  of  the  troubadours;  their 
songs. 

^  Bibliothhque  d’Humanisme  et  Re¬ 
naissance.  Vol.  X.  Geneve.  Droz.  1948. 
229  pp.  -J-  3  plates. — Two  articles  each 
on  Jean  Bodin  and  Rabelais;  funeral  ora¬ 
tions  of  16th  century,  etc. 

^  Maurice  Blanchot.  La  part  du  feu. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1949.  347  pp.  560  fr. 
— A  discerning  study  of  the  poetic  art 
(Mallarm6,  Rimbaud,  Holderlin,  etc.); 
elucidation  of  various  prose  writers. 


I*  Ren6e  Lang.  AndrS  Gide  et  la  pensSe 
aHemande.  Paris.  Librairie  Universelle. 
1949.  256  pp.  480  fr. — Approved  by 
Gide  himself. 

I*  Emile  Mireaux.  Les  pobmes  homi- 
riques  et  Vhistoire  grecque.  I:  Hombre 
de  Chios.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1948.  381 
pp.  -f-  maps.  360  fr. — The  epics  of 
Greece,  like  those  of  France,  are  closely 
allied  to  her  history. 

1^  Morceaux  choisis  de  Donatien-Al- 
phonse-Franfois  Marquis  de  Bade.  Gil¬ 
bert  Lely,  ed.  Paris,  ^ghers  (New  Di¬ 
rections,  Norfolk,  Conn.)  1948.  lxi--|-159 
pp.-f-16  plates. — Extracts  from  writings 
and  letters,  introduction,  biographical 
data,  bibliography. 

I*  Francois  Ralxlais.  VAbbaye  de 
Thilime.  Raoul  Mor^ay,  ed.  (^nive. 
Droz  (Lille. Giard). 2nd  1949.  xxxvii 
-f-  41  pp.  2  Sw.  fr. — Text  of  “the  poem 
of  the  Renaissance”  and  notes  on  Ra¬ 
belais*  life,  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel. 
1^  J.-J.  Rousseau.  Les  rSveries  du  pro- 
meneur  solitaire.  Marcel  Raymond,  ed. 
Geneve.  Droz.  (Lille.  Giard).  1948.  Ixii 
-|-  225  pp. — Extensive  notes  concerning 
present  edition  and  previous  ones;  bib¬ 
liography. 

I*  Andre  Rousseaux.  Literature  du 
vingtibme  sihcle.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
1949.  259  pp.  300  fr. — 19  essays  on  P6- 
guy,  Gide,  Ramuz,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Milosz, 
■  Kafka,  Faulkner,  Hemingway,  and 
others. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Georges  Blond.  Mary  Marner.  Paris. 
Andr6  Bonne  (New  York.  Cercle  du 
Livre  de  France).  1949.  281  pp. — The 
love  and  adventures  on  the  high  seas  of 
a  blond  daughter  of  Vikings. 

*  Gil  Buhet.  Notre  Dame  de  la  Li¬ 
berty.  Paris.  Fortuny.  1948.  504  pp. — 
Adventures  in  Spain  of  a  young  French¬ 
man  and  his  Spanish  sweetheart. 

*  Cervantes.  Don  Quichotte.  Montreal. 
Fides.  1948. 150  2-col.  pp.  4to.  $1.50  u.s. 
— Each  chapter  condensed. 

*  Paul  Claudel.  Partage  de  midi.  Paris. 
Mercure  de  France.  1948.  163  pp.  $0.75 
u.s. — Struggle  between  a  religious  voca¬ 
tion  and  I’appel  de  la  chair. 
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*  Contes  oubliSs  du  XIX*  siicle.  Vol.  I: 
Contes  extraordinaires,  Vol.  II:  Contes 
dramatiques.  Montreal.  Lc  Ccrclc  du 
Livrc  dc  France.  1949.  189  &  253  pp. 
$1.50  U.S.  ea. — A  baker’s  dozen  short 
stories  by  famous  writers  which  deserve 
to  be  remembered. 

*  Maurice  Druon.  Ler  grandes  families. 
Paris.  Julliard.  1948.  367  pp.  |3.25  u.s. 
— Goncourt<rowned  first  volume  of  a 
series-novel,  La  fin  des  hommes. 

^  Jean  Fougere.  La  pouponniere.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1948.  217  pp.  180  fr. — 
Slight  plot  that  fairly  crawls  with  babies. 

*  Andre  Giroux.  Au  deli  des  visages. 
Montreal.  Varictes.  1948.  173  pp. — In 
this  crime  story,  love  sustains  and  liber¬ 
ates  the  culprit. 

*  Aldous  Huxley.  Temps  futurs.  Jules 
Castier,  tr.  Paris.  Plon.  1949. 245  pp.  210 
fr. — Morally  indignant  view  of  a  de¬ 
stroyed  civilization  with  the  apes  in  com¬ 
mand  two  centuries  hence. 

*  Jean  Miroir.  Vinconnu  sentimental. 
Paris.  Tallandier.  1949.  253  pp.  150  fr. — 
Stepmother  in  the  role  of  Cupid  gains 
happiness  for  herself  and  others. 

*  I.  S.  Revah.  Deux  “Autos"  de  Gil 
Vicente  restitues  a  leur  auteur.  Lisboa. 
Academia  das  Sciencias.  1949.  79  pp. — 
Cogent  arguments  supporting  Vicente’s 
authorship. 

*  Georges  Simenon.  Pedigree.  Paris. 
Editions  des  Presses  de  la  Cite.  1948.  516 
pp. — Realistic  story  of  the  life  of  the 
poor  in  Liege  during  World  War  I. 

*  Henri  Troyat.  Le  sac  et  la  cendre. 
Table  Ronde.  1948.  736  pp.  $430  u.s. — 
Russia  between  1914  and  1920. 

French  Verse 

*  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Poimes 
choisis.  Edmond  Vandercammen,  tr. 
Bruxelles.  Maison  du  Pocte.  1948.  107 
pp. — Half  a  hundred  translations  from 
a  poet  who  “has  eyes  to  see.” 

*  Alain  Chartier.  La  Belle  Dame  Sans 
Mercy  et  les  poisies  lyriques.  Arthur 
Piaget,  ed.  Geneve.  Droz  (Lille.  Giard). 
1949.  XV 129  pp. — Historical  introduc¬ 
tion,  ballads  and  songs,  lexicon. 

*  Leopold  Sedar  Senghor.  Hosties 
noires.  Paris.  Seuil.  1948.  87  pp. — By  a 


talented  and  high-minded  Negro  poet. 

French  Art 

^  Jean  Babelon.  La  mSdaille  en  France. 
Paris.  Larousse.  1948.  147  pp.  -|-  48 
plates.  215  fr. — Their  historical  value, 
many  descriptions,  masters  of  the  art. 

^  Fran^oise  de  Catheu.  La  colUgiale  de 
Saint-funien.  Paris.  Picard.  1948.  90  pp., 
folio,  ill. — Tomb,  architecture,  murids 
and  sculpture  of  a  remnant  of  11th  cen¬ 
tury  Roman  art  in  central  France. 

**  Roger  Vercel.  Paysages  de  France. 
Paris.  Barry.  1948.  27  pp.  -|-  74  plates. — 
Treasury  of  varied  landscapes  from  the 
Louvre. 

French  Travel 

^  Jean  Blairy.  Le  beau  Danube  gris. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1948.  199  pp. 
180  fr. — Describes  Danube  valley;  re¬ 
counts  its  history. 

*  Jacques  Hebert.  Autour  des  trois 
Ameriques.  Montreal.  Beauchemin. 
1948.  258  pp.  --f-  32  plates. — Four  young 
French-Canadians  see  21  countries  in 
14  months  by  automobile. 

*  J.  Lethielleux.  Le  Fezzan:  ses  jardins, 
ses  palmiers.  Tunis.  Institut  des  Belles 
Lettres  Arabes.  1948.  253  pp.  300  fr. — 
Fezzan  folkways,  poetry,  music,  etc. 

French  T ext  and 
Reference  Bookj 

^  John  Hart  Brown.  Handbook^  of 
Every-Day  French.  New  York.  Mac¬ 
millan.  3rd  ed.,  1948.  xii-4-514  pp.  $3.75. 
— New  exercises;  provision  for  oral  prac¬ 
tice;  grammar  review  and  advanced 
composition. 

^  G.  Cayrou,  P.  Laurent,  J.  Lods.  Le 
fran^ais  d’aujourd'hui.  Paris.  Armand 
Colin.  1948.  455  pp.  450  fr. — Guide  to 
good  usage:  origin  of  words,  syntax, 
verbs,  versification;  tables,  ample  index. 

*  Dictionnaire  de  spirituality  Fascicule 
XI,  Clugny — Communion  friquente. 
Marcel  Viller,  ed.  Paris.  Beauchesne. 
1948.  253  pp. — Encyclopedia  of  doc¬ 
trines  and  church  fathers. 

*  Maurice  Helin,  Ren6  Bragard.  Le 
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catalogue  analytique.  Li^ge.  Desoer. 
1949.  93  pp. — Principles  of  system,  plan 
designed  for  a  general  library,  alphabeti' 
zation  and  rubrics. 

X  Nouveau  Petit  Larousse  Illustri. 
Paris.  Larousse.  1949. 1767  2<ol.  pp.,  ill. 
— Adds  many  foreign  and  technical 
words;  more  than  6,600  illustrations  and 
plates,  140  maps. 

French  Essays 

Dibat  sur  Vart  contemporain.  Par  J. 
Cassou,  E.  Ansermet,  Th.  Maulnier,  M.- 
P.  Fouchet,  A.  Portmann,  E.  Vittorini, 
Ch.  Morgan,  G.  Marcel.  NeuchStel. 
Baconniire.  1949.  411  pp.  21  Sw.  fr. — 
Texts  of  8  lectures  of  the  Recontres  In¬ 
ternationales  de  Geneve  (1948)  and  the 
discussions  pertaining  to  them. 

*  Frederic  Lefivre.  Mes  amis  et  mes 
livres.  Bruxelles.  Lumiire.  1947.  214  pp. 
180  Bel.  fr. — Sketches  of  Biblical  charac¬ 
ters  as  if  they  were  personal  friends. 

French  Science 

**  Henry  de  Boulainviller.  Traiti  d'as- 
trologie.  Garches.  Editions  du  Nouvel 
Human isme.  1947.  xxxii  384  -f-  68 
plates.  1,500  fr. — Biographical  data  on 
author;  MS  of  1717;  birth  charts  of  fa¬ 
mous  people. 

*  Jacques-Emile  Emerit.  Zodiotechnie. 
Garches.  Editions  du  Nouvel  Huma- 
nisme.  1948.  xviii-|-165  pp.,  ill. — Astrol¬ 
ogy  related  to  medicine. 

^  Lucien  Plantefol.  Uontogenie  de  la 
fieur.  Paris.  Masson.  1949.  153  pp.  500 
fr. — By  the  iconoclastic  author  of  Thi- 
orie  des  helices  folaires  multiples. 

^  Etienne  Rabaud.  Uinstinct  et  le  com- 
portement  animal.  Vol.  I:  Ri flexes  et 
tropismes.  Vol.  II:  Etude  analytique  et 
vue  d’ensemble.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 
1949.  224  &  208  pp.,  Ul.  180  fr.  ea.— The 
nervous  system,  reflexes,  habits,  etc.,  un¬ 
der  rigidly  controlled  conditions;  rela¬ 
tion  to  intelligence. 

^  Andr6e  Tctry.  Les  outils  chez  les 
itres  vivants.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1948. 
345  pp.,  ill.  550  fr. — Nature’s  apparatus, 
grouped  by  functions  performed,  for 


creation,  diversification  and  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  life. 

*  Etienne  Wolff.  La  science  des  mon- 
stres.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1948. 265  pp.,  ill. 

39  plates.  580  fr. — Causes  of  mon¬ 
strosities.  Written  in  simple  biological 
terms  while  Wolff  was  a  prisoner  in 
1941. 

French  Miscellaneous 
M  R.  Grandsaignes  d’Hauterive.  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  racines  des  langues  euro- 
piennes.  Paris.  Larousse.  1949.  xiii-|-356 
pp.  600  fr. — Latin,  Greek,  and  Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean  roots  and  their  modern  European 
descendants;  indexes. 

*  Marcel  Lapierre.  Les  cent  visages  du 
cinima.  Paris.  Grasset.  1948.  716  pp., 
ill.  -f-  64  plates. — Movies  of  many  lands 
from  their  inception  in  1895  to  the  ani¬ 
mated  cartoons  and  technicolor  talkies 
of  today. 

*  Marie-Aim6e  Mcraville.  La  vache. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1948.  225  pp.  + 
16  plates.  300  fr. — The  history,  habits, 
and  nature  of  man’s  docile,  generous 
servant. 

*  Jean  Provost.  Les  caractires.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1948.  348  pp.  300  fr. — 
Posthumously  issued  conclusions  and 
impressions  about  literature,  the  arts, 
politics,  love,  and  people. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Josefina  L.  A.  de  Blixen.  Varela,  el 
Reformador.  Montevideo.  Gaceta  Co- 
mercial.  1948.  126  pp. — ^Jos6  Pedro  Va¬ 
rela,  Uruguayan  educational  reformer 
(1845-1879). 

*  Arturo  Capdevila.  Los  salvages  uni- 
tarios  .  .  .  y  los  otros.  Rosario.  Rosario. 
1949.  183  pp.  $6  m-n. — The  poet,  a 
salvaje  unitario,  writes  warmly  but  with 
care  for  the  facts  concerning  Rosas, 
Rivadavia,  La  Madrid. 

*  George  Sarton.  Historia  de  la  ciencia 
y  nuevo  humanismo.  Jos6  Babini,  tr. 
Rosario.  Rosario.  1948.  179  pp.  $7  m-n. 
— Reissue  of  lectures  and  essays  showing 
that  science  unrelated  to  history  can  be 
culturally  dangerous. 
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*  Rafael  Hcliodoro  Valle,  ed.  Un  diplo- 
mdtico  mexicano  en  Parts.  Mexico.  Sec- 
retaria  de  Relaciones  Exteriores.  1948. — 
Official  dispatches  of  Fernando  Man- 
gino,  when  Mexican  Ambassador  to 
France,  1848-51. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Luis  A.  Feuerbach.  Esencia  de  la 
religidn.  Rosario.  Rosario.  1948.  158  pp. 
$5  m-n. — Translation  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  famous  Heidelberg  lecture  series 
Das  Wesen  des  Christentums. 

*  Juan  Planella  Guille.  Los  sistemas  de 
Platdn  y  Aristdteles.  Barcelona.  Iberia. 
1948.  268  pp.  40  ptas. — With  emphasis 
on  their  continuity. 

*  A  Spanish-Latin  Ritual.  Rev.  A. 
Simon,  O.M.I.,  ed.  Paterson,  N.  J.  St. 
Anthony  Guild  Press.  1948.  173  pp.  $2. 
— For  the  use  of  priests  in  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  services;  directions  in  English. 

Spanish  Literature 

*  Abraham  Arias  Larreta.  Radiografta 
de  la  literatura  peruana.  Part  2.  Trujillo. 
Sayari.  1947.  59-|-xxxiii  pp.  $4  m-n. — 
Assault  on  the  ivory  towers,  written  in 
exile;  anthology  of  rebel  verse. 

*  Melchor  Fernandez  Almagro.  En 
torno  al  98,  politica  y  literatura.  Madrid. 
Jordan.  1948.  237  pp.  35  ptas. — Several 
papers  on  the  “Generation  of  98,”  some 
reprinted  from  periodicals,  some  appear¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time. 

^  Antonio  G6mez  Restrepo.  Historia  de 
la  literatura  colombiana.  Vol.  3.  Bogoti. 
Extension  Cultural  de  Colombia.  2nd 
ed.,  1945.  300  pp.-|-lxxxviii. — Cultural 
elements  of  the  18th  century;  El  Se- 
manario  and  its  contributors;  national 
leaders;  poets. 

M  Rafael  Lapesa.  La  trayectoria  poitica 
de  Garcilaso.  Madrid.  Revista  de  Occi- 
dente.  1948.  244  pp.  $1.50. — Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega’s  poetic  “itinerary.” 

**  Poema  del  Cid.  Ram6n  Men^ndez 
Pidal,  Alfonso  Reyes,  eds.  Mexico.  Es- 
pasa-Calpe  Arg.  11th  ed.,  1947.  275  pp. 
$3.50  m-arg. — Ancient  text  of  the  poem 
and  version  in  modern  prose. 


Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Mario  Augusto.  Luna  en  Veraguas. 
Panama.  Con  el  Autor.  1948. — Has  been 
called  the  best  novel  which  Panama  has 
thus  far  produced. 

^  La  Cruz  en  la  sepultura.  H.  C.  Heat¬ 
on,  ed.  New  York.  New  York  University 
Press.  1948.  xi-|--61  pp.  $2. — 17th  cen¬ 
tury  comedy  attributed  to  Ivin  Alarc6n 
and  probably  drawn  upon  by  Calderon. 

*  Alberto  I^w.  Doce  cuentos.  Ibagu^, 
Colombia.  Etovar.  1948. — Rapid  short 
stories  by  a  cuentista  who  has  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Poe. 

*  Sara  Iturbide  de  Laris  Rubio.  Tres 
almas  de  mujer.  Mexico.  Jus.  1949.  412 
pp.  $5  m-n. — Marta  the  pious,  Rocio 
the  sinner,  Elisa  the  saint. 

*  Miguel  N.  Lira.  La  escondida.  Mexi¬ 
co.  E.D.I.P.S.A.  1948. — Prize-winner 
and  best-seller  about  the  Tlaxcala  Revo¬ 
lutionary  leader  Miximo  Tipal. 

*  Eduardo  Mallea.  Las  dguilas.  Buenos 
Aires.  Suramcrica.  1948. — Yearning  and 
frustration  on  a  lonely  Argentine  coun¬ 
try  estate. 

*  Diego  de  Mesa.  Ciudades  y  dias. 
Mexico.  Darro  y  Genii.  1948.  145  pp. — 
Eleven  short  stories,  some  dealing  with 
war  and  nearly  all  with  death. 

^  Jesus  Z-'.rate  Moreno.  Un  zapato  en  el 
jardin.  Madrid.  Afrodisio  Aguado.  1948. 
— Short  stories  by  a  Colombian  diplo¬ 
mat  who  is  also  a  cuentista. 

Spanish  Verse 

^  Laura  del  Castillo  Pillado.  Mandate. 
Rosario.  Ruiz.  1948.  41  pp. — Rich  in 
symbols. 

^  Stella  Corvalin.  Amphidn.  Monte¬ 
video.  Gaceta  Comercial.  1949.  78  pp. 
— Pleasing  poems  which  have  prompt^ 
Juana  de  Ibarbourou  to  call  Senorita 
Corvaldn  hermanita. 

^  Carmen  Demar.  Derrumbe.  San  Juan. 
Imprenta  Venezuela.  1948.  126  pp. 
$1.50. — Sensitive  poems,  rhymed  and 
unrhymed,  in  a  variety  of  meters. 

^  Vicente  Echererria  del  Prado.  En 
tiempo  de  Gacela.  Mexico.  Con  el  Autor. 
1949.  110  pp. — 48  poems  and  an  essay 
on  the  poet’s  aesthetics  and  formula. 
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U  Vicente  Echeverrfa  del  Prado.  Un- 
dero  amor.  Mexico.  Con  el  Autor.  1948. 
21  pp. — Sonnets  to  his  love:  young  Span¬ 
ish  America. 

Vicente  Huidobro.  Ultimas  poemas. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ahues  Hnos.  1948. 
89  pp. — The  last  verse  collection  of  the 
famous  Chilean  poet  who  died  in  Paris, 
1948. 

Spanish  Text  and 
Reference  Bookj 

X  Felix  Diez  Mateo.  Diccionario  es- 
panol  etimoldgico  del  siglo  XX.  Bilbao. 
Con  el  Autor.  n.d.  736  2-col.  pp. — Ety¬ 
mologies  of  all  words  in  the  Academy 
Dictionary. 

^  Fermm  Peraza  Sarausa.  Anuario  bi- 
bliogrdfico  cubano.  Habana.  Lex.  1949. 
138  pp.  $3  m-n. — 1948  annual  (12th  of 
series)  contains  topical  section  and  au¬ 
thor  index  with  dates  and  page  refer¬ 
ences. 

*  Fermin  Peraza  Sarausa,  ed.  Direc- 
torio  de  bibliotecas  de  Cuba.  Habana. 
Anuario  Bibliogrdhco  Cubano.  1949. 
62  pp. — Addresses  of  libraries  and  di¬ 
rectors,  number  of  volumes,  date  of 
founding,  indication  whether  public  or 
private. 

*  J.  L.  Sanchez  Trincado.  Gramdtica 
castellana.  Santiago.  Ercilla.  2nd  ed., 
1947.  334  pp. — For  secondary  schools; 
parts  of  speech,  brief  literary  biogra¬ 
phies,  material  for  recitation  and  dicta¬ 
tion. 

Spanish  Essays 

*  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Rostros  y 
dimas.  Paris.  Maison  de  I’Am^rique 
Latine.  1948.  240  pp. — A  poet-diplo¬ 
mat’s  impressions  of  people,  places  and 
events;  world-wide  in  scope. 

^  Santiago  Ram6n  y  Cajal.  Charlas  de 
cafe.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1948. — The  great 
Spanish  histologist,  who  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  1906,  was  also  an  essayist.  Ar¬ 
ticles  from  various  periodicals. 

^  Pedro  Salinas.  El  defensor.  Ensayos. 
Bogoti.  Universidad  Nacional.  1948. 
271  pp.  |3.  U.S. — Fruitful  meditations 
on  our  time. 


*  Carlos  Septi6n  Garcia.  CrSnicas  de 
toros.  Mexico.  Jus.  1948.  398  pp. — 70 
crdnicas,  previously  published  in  0  Uni¬ 
versal  and  La  Nacidn. 

Spanish  Science 

^  Grenville  A.  J.  Cole.  El  desarrollo 
geoldgico  de  Europa.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emec6. 1948.  279  pp.  -|-  ill.  $1030  m-n. 
— Europe’s  physi<^  structure;  first  pub¬ 
lished  mote  than  3  decades  ago. 

*  Enrique  C.  Henriquez.  Trastornos 
mentales  transitorios  y  responsabilidad 
criminal.  La  Habana.  Montero.  1949. 
139  pp. — Support  for  the  plea  of  tempo¬ 
rary  insanity  in  homicide  cases. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

*  Carlo  Frassinelli.  Tratado  de  arqui- 
tectura  tipogrdfica.  Madrid.  AguUar. 
1948.  xv-j-227  pp.,  ill.  100  ptas. — Art¬ 
istry  in  book  budding;  experience-tested. 

*  Memoria  de  la  Secretaria  Genercd. 
1946-A7.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de 
Investigaciones  Cientlficas.  1948.  618 
pp. — General  assembly  of  organization: 
reports  on  year’s  accomplishments,  ad¬ 
dresses,  financial  reports. 

M  Mariano  Ruiz-Funes.  La  peligrosidad 
y  sus  experiencias  legates.  La  Habana. 
Montero.  1948.  647  pp. — Extensive  ex¬ 
amination  into  the  sociological  and  legal 
aspects  of  criminal  propensity. 

*  Alfonso  Valle.  Diccionario  del  habda 
nicaraguense.  Managua.  Nueva  Prensa. 

1948.  326  pp. — Some  8,000  regional 
terms. 

German  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

K  Richard  Beer-Hofmann.  Paula.  Ein 
Fragment.  New  York.  Johannespresse. 

1949.  247  pp.  $4. — Delicate  chronicle  of 
his  encounter  with  the  woman  who,  for 
43  years,  stood  at  his  side. 

*  C.  F.  W.  Behl.  Zwiesprache  mit  Ger¬ 
hart  Hauptmann.  Miinchen.  Desch. 
1949. 296  pp.  +  21  plates. — Leaves  from 
a  journal  (1932  to  1945).  By  a  close 
friend  of  Hauptmann’s. 

M  Ernst  Benz.  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
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Munchen.  Rinn.  1948.  588+8  plates.  A 
revival  of  religion  after  a  period  of  life¬ 
less  ecclesiasticism. 

*  Max  Caspar.  Johannes  Kepler.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Kohlhammer.  1948.  480  pp. — By 
an  outstanding  Kepler  authority. 

*  Ludwig  Dehio.  Gleichgewicht  oder 
Hegemonie.  Krefeld.  Scherpe.  1948. 247 
pp. — In  the  times  of  Philip  II,  Ludwig 
XIV,  Napoleon  I,  and  Hitler. 

*  Wolfram  Eberhard.  Chinas  Ge- 
schichte.  Bern.  Francke.  1948.  404  pp. 
+  16  plates.  22.50  Sw.  fr. — Political  and 
cultur^  history  (B.C.  to  1945);  exten¬ 
sive  index,  6  maps,  bibliographical  notes. 

*  Emil  Ermatinger.  Deutsche  Dichter 
1700-1900.  Vol.  I.  Bonn.  Universitats- 
Verlag.  1948.  432  pp. — From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Classicism  to  Goethe’s  death. 

*  Hans  Guggcnbiihl.  Ewald  von  Kleist. 
Erlenbach'Zurich.  Rentsch.  1948.  144 
pp.  9.50  Sw.  fr. — Elegiac  poet  of  the 
Rococo  period. 

*  Eduard  Hemmerle.  Der  Weg  in  die 
Katastrophe.  Munchen.  Kdscl.  1948. 566 
pp. — Germany  from  1871  through 
World  War  II,  especially  the  period  of 
the  Weimar  Republic. 

^  Walter  Kuchler.  Arthur  Rimbaud, 
Bildnis  eines  Dichters.  Heidelberg. 
Schneider.  1948.  253  pp. — ^The  eminent 
Munich  philologist  writes  sympathet¬ 
ically  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  most 
unfortunate  of  poets. 

*  Gunther  MiUler.  Kleine  Goethebio- 
graphie.  Bonn.  Universitats-Verlag. 
2nd  ed.,  1948.  303  pp. — First  published 
in  1947;  proper  name  index. 

*  Eduard  Sieber.  Koloniadgeschichte 
der  Neuzeit.  Bern.  Francke.  1949.  276 
pp.,  ill. — Colonial  policies  of  various  Eu¬ 
ropean  peoples  since  1492  as  affecting 

Broblems  of  today. 

Franz  Silbcrstein.  Der  Weg  ins  Ver- 
derben.  Buenos  Aires.  Beutelspacher. 
1948.  256  pp. — Germany  since  1871, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  old  Na¬ 
tional  Liberal. 

**  Edgar  Stern-Rubarth.  Drei  Manner 
suchen  Europa.  Munchen.  Weismann. 
1948.  358  pp.  +  8  plates. — Briand- 
Chamberlain-Stresemann;  English  edi¬ 
tion  1939. 


*  Frank  Thiess.  Puccini.  Hamburg. 
Kruger.  1947.  186  pp. — ^The  psychology 
of  his  music. 

**  Otto  Zoff.  Die  Hugenotten.  Kon¬ 
stanz.  Siidverlag.  1948.  365  pp.  12.50 
dm. — New  edition  of  a  standard  history. 

German  Public  Questions 

*  Carl  Dyrssen.  Zwischen  Sein  und 
Nichts.  Beitrdge  zur  Kulturl(rise  der 
Gegenwart.  Goslar.  Volksbiicherei-Ver- 
lag.  1948.  192  pp. — Germany’s  chaos 
can  be  resolved  only  by  self-discipline. 

^  Fred  Oclsner.  Der  Marxismus  der 
Gegenwart  und  seine  Kritil(er.  Berlin. 
Dietz.  1948.  184  pp.  2.20  dm. — What 
Marxism  is,  Lenin’s  teachings,  relation 
to  socialism,  capitalism,  etc. 

German  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Theodor  Ballauff.  Das  Problem  des 
Lebendigen.  Bonn.  Humboldt.  1949. 
185  pp. — A  survey  of  the  present  state 
of  research,  and  of  various  theories. 

*  Hans  Kiinkel.  Der  Mensch  und  die 
Mdchte  im  Kampf  um  die  Weltgestal- 
tung.  Braunschweig.  Vieweg.  1948.  152 
pp. — Man’s  changing  conceptions  of 
God,  and  of  man’s  place  as  a  unit  in 
the  universe. 

*  Arnold  Kiinzli.  Die  Angst  als  abend- 
Idndische  Kranl^heit.  Dargestellt  am 
Leben  und  Denizen  Soeren  Kieri(e- 
gaards.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1948.  291  pp. 
— Due,  says  this  thinker,  to  an  excess 
of  intellectualism. 

*  Ludwig  Landgrebe.  Phdnomenologie 
und  Metaphysil(^.  Hamburg,  von  Schrh- 
der.  1948.  205  pp. — By  a  former  assist¬ 
ant  of  the  “phenomenologist”  Husserl. 

*  Wilhelm  Niemoller.  Gottes  Wort  ist 
nicht  gebunden.  Bielefeld.  Bechauf. 
1948.  170  pp.  5.20  dm. — A  factual  re- 

rt  of  the  Church’s  struggle. 
Margarete  Susman.  Das  Buch  Hiob 
und  das  Schicl(sal  des  jiidischen  Voltes. 
Zurich.  Steinlxrg.  2nd  ed.,  1948.  219 
pp. — The  abyss  separating  man  from  an 
understanding  of  divine  wisdom;  recur¬ 
rence  of  anti-semitism. 
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German  Literature 

Ernst  Bcutlcr.  Der  Konig  in  Thule 
und  die  Dichtungen  von  der  Lorelay. 
Zurich.  Artemis.  1947  &  1949.  76  pp. — 
Influence  of  Goethe’s  ballad  on  Clemens 
Brentano’s  life  and  poetry. 

M  Max  Brod.  Franz  Kafl(as  Glauben 
und  Lehre.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1948.  195 
pp.  -|-  7  plates. — Kafka  and  Tolstoi; 
plus  an  examination  of  Kafka’s  religious 
humor  by  Felix  Weltsch. 

Theodor  Fischer.  Goethes  Verhdltnis 
zur  Baul{unst.  Miinchen.  Rinn.  1948. 
50  pp.  8  plates. — Goethe’s  impres¬ 
sions  of  various  buildings;  quotations 
showing  him  a  classicist  in  taste. 

^  Friedrich  Hebbel  in  Paris.  Gerhard 
F.  Hering,  ed.  Konstanz.  Siidverlag. 
1948.  236  pp.  7.50  dm. — Letters,  diaries 
and  poems. 

*  Lisa  Glauser.  Die  erlebte  Rede  im 
Englischen  Roman  des  19.  Jahrhunderts. 
Bern.  Francke.  1948.  155  pp.  14.50  Sw. 
fr. — Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bronte, 
Trollope,  Reade,  Eliot,  and  Meredith. 

*  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe.  Faust, 
Band  I.  Franz  Carl  Endres,  ed.  Basel. 
Schwabe.  1949.  298  pp.  12  Sw.  fr. — 
Copious  explanatory  footnotes  keyed  to 
line  numbers. 

^  Thomas  Mann.  Die  Entstehung  des 
"Doctor  Faust  us."  Amsterdam.  Bcr- 
mann-Fischer.  1949.  204  pp. — With  the 
help  of  his  diary,  Thomas  Mann  recalls 
the  inspiration  and  the  genesis  of  the 
book. 

^  Kurt  Matthies.  Literarische  Begeg- 
nungen.  Hamburg.  Strom.  1947.  119 
pp. — Matthias  Claudius,  Stifter,  Kleist, 
Dauthendey,  Josef  Hofmiller,  Rudolf 
Huch,  etc. 

**  Karl  O.  Paetel.  Ernst  Jiinger.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Klett.  1949.  247  pp.  8.50  dm. — By 
a  critic  who  has  studied  Junger  for  years. 
Extensive  bibliography. 

*  Walther  Rehm.  Kierl(egaard  und  der 
Verfiihrer.  Miinchen.  Rinn.  1949.  620 
pp. — Kierkegaard’s  self-deception  in 
considering  his  work  a  deliberate  mysti¬ 
fication  to  induce  the  reader  to  “become 
a  Christian.’’ 

^  Karl  Reinhardt.  Aischylos  als  Regis- 


seur  und  Theologe.  Bern.  Francke. 
1949.  168  pp.  9.60  Sw.  fr. — ^Techniques 
and  religious  concepts  studied  in  detail. 
*  Fritz  Strich.  Deutsche  Klassil^  und 
RomantiJ^.  Bern.  Francke.  4th  ed.,  1949. 
374  pp.  15.50  Sw.  fr. — Regarded  as  com- 

Eletion  and  endlessness, 
i  Karl  Victor.  Goethe.  Bern.  Francke. 
1949. 600  pp.  -f-  2  plates.  17.50  Sw.  fr. — 
Personality  expressed  in  works;  consid¬ 
ered  as  poet,  scientist,  and  thinker. 

German  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Josua  Arnold.  Die  Begegnung.  Mun- 
chen.  Verlag  dcr  Zwolf.  1948.  94  pp. — 
War  story  laid  in  Russia  in  winter  of 
1943. 

*  Julius  Bersd.  Die  Gefangenen  Gottes. 
Stuttgart.  Reclam.  1948.  286  pp.  9  dm. 
— Chronicle  of  the  Quaker  movement 
in  England  in  the  17th  century. 

*  H.  C.  Branner.  Die  Geschichte  von 
Borge.  Stuttgart.  Reclam.  1948.  176  pp. 
6.50  dm. — Danish  child’s  story  told  from 
the  child’s  viewpoint. 

*  Elias  Canetti.  Die  Blendung.  Miin- 
chen.  Weismann.  1948.  506  pp.  9.80  dm. 
— Sketches  the  precipitous  aspect  of 
our  epoch. 

*  Erzdhler  der  Zeit.  Diisseldorf. 
Schwann.  1948.  247  pp.  2  dm. — One 
story  each  from  24  writers,  1893-1926. 
*  E.  W.  Eschmann.  Der  Besuch  in 
Fischern  und  andere  Erzdhlungen. 
Basel.  Schwabe.  1948. 93  pp.  3.50  Sw.  fr. 
— Includes  Through  Me  Kings  Reign, 
and  The  Chief  Examiner. 

*  Jon  Godden.  Das  Haus  am  Meer. 
Berlin  &  Bonn.  Hcrbig.  1949.  366  pp. 
— Located  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall; 
owned  by  a  middle-aged  spinster  who 
shelters  a  deserter  and  murderer. 

*  Joachim  von  dcr  Goltz.  Der  Stein- 
bruch.  Giitcrsloh.  Bertelsmann.  1948. 
193  pp.  6.50  dm. — Black  Forest  novel. 

*  Hans  Joachim  Haecker.  Der  Tod  des 
Odysseus.  Hamburg.  Strom.  1947.  74 
pp.  -|-  ill. — Tragedy  in  verse  on  Greek 
theme. 

*  Gustav  Rene  Hockc.  Der  tanzende 
Gott.  Miinchen.  Nymphenburger.  1948. 
784  pp.  14.80  dm. — By  implication  a 
Hidcr  novel. 
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*  Hermann  Kesten.  Die  Kinder  von 
GernH(a.  Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1948.  208 
pp.  6.50  dm. — The  fortune  of  a  simple 
family  of  workers  against  the  back- 
ground  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

*  Ernst  Kreuder.  Die  Unauffindbaren. 
Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1948. 488  pp.  1230 
dm. — A  poetic,  romantic  novel  of  great 
^iritual  significance. 

*  Heinrich  Mann.  Der  Atem.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1949.  354  pp. — ^The  old 
novelist  describes  the  pathetic  end  of  a 
woman’s  brilliant  life. 

*  Fritz  Meichner.  Genius  des  Herzens. 
Braunschweig.  Vieweg.  1948.  464  pp. — 
Hero:  Charles  Dickens. 

*  Gilbert  Merlin.  Andrea  und  die  rote 
Nacht.  Bonn.  Europaische  Bucherei. 
1948.  331  pp. — Erotic  story  with  sharp 
psychological  insight  into  one  of  life’s 
central  problems. 

*  Edith  Mikeleitis.  Die  blaue  Blume. 
Braunschweig.  Vieweg.  1948.  340  pp. — 
Schelling,  Caroline  &hiegel  and  her 
daughter  Auguste. 

*  Wilhelm  Pleyer.  hob  der  Frauen. 
Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1948. 207  pp. — 
A  doctor,  a  judge,  a  teacher,  a  poet,  and 
a  clergyman;  each  tells  a  story  in  praise 
of  women. 

*  Heinz  Rein.  Finale  Berlin.  Berlin. 
Dietz.  1948.  703  pp.  10.50  dm. — Factual 
narrative  depicting  the  German  collapse 
—April  1945. 

*  Luise  Rinser.  Die  Stdr\eren.  Jan 
Lobel  aus  Warschau.  Kassel.  Schleber. 
1948.  5.80  &  3.50  dm. — Two  novels. 
Locale:  a  small  town  in  South  Germany 
during  the  war. 

W  Wilhelm  Schafer.  Der  Gottesfreund. 
Kempen.  Thomas.  1948.  280  pp.  9.50 
dm. — Religious  experiences  of  the  80- 
year-old  author  against  a  historical  back¬ 
ground. 

Otto  Schrag.  Die  Heuschrec\en. 
Miinchen.  Weismann.  1948.  651  pp.  12 
dm. — Dark  picture  of  man’s  struggle 
gainst  nature — in  Kansas. 

*  Gorge  Spervogel.  Graue  Segel.  Diis- 
seldorf.  Schwann.  2nd  ed.,  1948.  227  pp. 
5.80  dm. — Sea  story  told  with  humor 
and  sensitivity. 

^  Albert  Talhoff.  Das  Wunder.  Zurich. 


Rascher.  1948.  91  pp.  5.80  Sw.  fr. — K 
bird  sings  to  a  child  during  an  illness 
to  repay  her  kindness. 

*  Max  Tau.  Glaube  an  den  Menschen. 
Berlin-Grunewald.  Herbig.  1948.  237 
pp. — Young  German-Jewish  publisher, 
forced  to  flee  from  Germany,  finds  help¬ 
ful  friends  in  Scandinavia. 

*  Ludwig  Turek.  Klar  zur  Wende. 
Berlin.  Dietz.  1949.  258  pp.  5.80  dm. — 
The  French  Riviera,  sea  voyage;  inter¬ 
national  overtones;  time:  1933. 

*  Alex  Wedding.  Die  Fahne  des  Pfei- 
ferhdnsleins.  Berlin.  Dietz.  1948.  215 
pp.,  ill.  5.60  dm. — Peasant  uprising  in 
the  15th  century. 

*  Franz  Werfcl.  Der  veruntreute  Him- 
mel.  Amsterdam.  Bermann-Fischer/ 
Querido.  1948.  360  pp.  8.25  Sw.  fr. — Re¬ 
assuring  ending  for  those  who  seem  to 
have  lost  their  tide  to  heaven.  Previous¬ 
ly  published  in  1939. 

*  Carl  Zuckmayer.  Barbara  Blomberg. 
Amsterdam.  Bcrmann-Fischer.  1948. 
228  pp. — Vivid  portrayal  of  the  mistress 
of  Charles  V,  mother  of  Don  Juan  of 
Austria. 

German  Art 

Annemarie  Schweeger-Hefel.  AJri- 
kjinische  Bronzen.  Wien.  Wolfrum. 
1948.  34  pp.  -}-  48  plates. — Pieces  from 
West  Africa,  now  in  Vienna  Museum; 
related  to  Egyptian  and  Mediterranean 
art. 

*  Ernst  Trenkler.  Uvre  d'heures.  Wien. 
Wolfrum.  1948.  37  pp.  +  24  plates. — 
Some  beautiful  15th  century  miniatures; 
reproductions  and  descriptive  text. 

German  Travel 

^  Carl  J.  Burckhardt.  Kleinasiatische 
Reise.  Basel.  Schwabe.  1948. 114  pp.  3.75 
Sw.  fr. — Travelogue  (1939)  from  Bur¬ 
sa,  old  Turkish  capital,  to  Ankara,  new 
capital. 

*  Burkhard  Nadolny.  Thra1{e,  eine 
Reise  an  den  Kiisten  des  Ball^ans.  Mun- 
chen.  Desch.  1949.  331  pp.,  ill. — Anec¬ 
dotes  and  ethnological  observations  of 
the  province  of  Thrace,  between  the 
Aegean  and  Black  Sea. 
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M  Elisabeth  Maria  Rein.  Auf  tropischen 
Meeren.  Stuttgart.  Engelhorn.  1948.  136 
pp.  7.80  dm. — A  keen  observer  who 
sees,  not  with  a  microscope,  but  with  her 
heart. 

German  Reference  Bookj 

Brockjiaus’  ABC  der  Naturwissen- 
schajt  unH  Technil(.  Leipzig.  Brock- 
haus.  194b.  640  pp. — Dictionary  of  the 
physical  and  technological  disciplines. 
»  Deutschland-Jahrbuch  1949.  K.  Meh- 
nert,  H.  Schulte,  eds.  Essen-Riitten- 
schcid.  Westverlag.  1949. 504  pp.  36  dm. 
— Objective  information  about  Germany 
today:  industry,  economics,  publishing, 
education,  the  arts,  etc. 

^  German  Publications  on  the  United 
States  1933-1945.  Hans  Hainebach, 
compiler.  New  York.  New  York  PuUic 
Library.  1948.  40  pp. — Some  725  titles, 
from  treatises  to  pulp,  intended  for  Nazi 
consumption. 

^  Kleiner  Kul turf ahr plan.  2  vols.  Wer¬ 
ner  Stein,  ed.  Berlin-Grunewald.  Her- 
big.  1946,  1948.  133  &  171  pp.— Table 
of  significant  cultural  data  (1749-1900 
and  1492-1749). 

*  Wilhelm  Liebknecht.  Voll^sfremd- 
worterbuch.  Berlin.  Dietz.  21st  ed.,  1948. 
562  2<ol.  pp. — First  edition  1874, 
last  previous  edition  1929. 

German  Miscellaneous 

^  Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia.  Wissenschaft- 
liche  Genealogie.  Bern.  Francke.  1948. 
282  pp.  -f-  charts.  12.80  Sw.  fr. — Prob¬ 
lems  involved,  methods,  classified  bibli¬ 
ography. 

*  Nikolaus  Kopernikus.  Erster  Ent- 
wurf  seines  W eltsystems.  Fritz  Ross- 
mann,  ed.  fit  tr.  Munchen.  Rinn.  1948. 
100  pp.,  ill. — Also  a  passage  from  Aris¬ 
totle  with  Kepler’s  translation  and  ob¬ 
jections  to  Aristode’s  ideas  concerning 
movement  of  the  earth. 

*  Die  Oesterreichische  N ationalbiblio- 
thel(^.  Festschrift  herausgegeben  zum 
25jahrigen  Dienstjubildum  des  General- 
directors  Univ.-Prof.  Dr.  fosef  BicC- 
Wien.  Bauer.  1948.  684  pp.  $25  u.s. — A 
tribute  to  Dr.  Bick,  an  account  of  the 


library’s  principal  collections,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  articles  on  books  and  literature. 

*  Heinrich  Pestalozzi.  Gesammelte 
WerJ^e.  Vol.  10:  Spdtere  Erziehungs- 
schriften.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1947. 624  pp. 
15.50  Sw.  fr. — Ideas  on  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  physical  education,  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment. 

*  Hans  Rup6.  Divertimenti.  Munchen. 
Rinn.  1948.  116  pp.  -fy  31  plates.  7.50 
dm. — Speeches  and  ardcles  on  Lessing, 
Holderlin,  Rembrandt,  Watteau,  Rilke, 
etc. 

*  C.  W.  von  Sydow.  Selected  Papers  on 
Folklore.  Kpbenhavn.  Rosenkilde  fit 
Bagger.  1948.  257  pp. — Ten  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  folklorist’s  best  essays,  some  in  Ger¬ 
man,  others  in  English  translation. 

Danish  History,  Memoirs 

*  Clara  Pontoppidan.  Eet  Uv — mange 
Liv.  Kpbenhavn.  Westermann.  1949. 
239  pp.  15  kr. — Her  life  in  the  theater 
and  her  contemporaries. 

*  Erik  Rosen.  Dansl(  Cirurg  i  Kina. 
Kpbenhavn.  Rosenskilde  og  Bagge. 
1949.  109  pp.  4.75  kr. — Capable  account 
of  UNRRA’s  work. 

Danish  Art 

*  Hans  Brix.  Guldhornene  fra  galle- 
hus.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1949.  145 
pp.,  ill.  13.75  kr. — Prehistoric  remains 
from  a  village  in  Judand. 

^  Jan  Zibrandtsen.  Moderne  dansC 
Maleri.  Kpbenhavn.  Hirschsprung. 
1949.  276  pp.  -|-16  plates.  55  kr.  (un¬ 
bound),  65  kr.  (bound). — Lucid  history 
of  modern  Danish  painting  considers  in¬ 
dividuals  and  schools. 

Danish  Fiction 

*  Hans  Bjerregaard.  Tiden  og  Dr0m- 
men.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1949.  207 
pp.  13.75  kr. — Realistic  story  of  a  young 
Dane’s  experience  between  the  wars  and 
during  the  Occupation. 

*  Valdemar  Holst.  De  Gales  Gaest. 
K0bcnhavn.  Westermann.  1948.  248  pp. 
10  kr. — Lurid  tale  of  a  shrewish  wife. 

*  Yrjo  Kokko.  for  den  og  Vingerne. 
Kpbenhavn.  Lorch.  1948.  216  pp.  9.75 
kr. — Whimsical  allegorical  novel. 
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^  Hans  Lyngby-Jcpscn.  Stenen  i  str0m- 
men.  K0benhavn.  Aschehoug.  1948.  420 
pp.  14.50  kr. — Entwicl(lungsroman  tak¬ 
ing  the  central  character  through  the 
diiHcult  experience  of  the  war  to  a 
strong  and  hopeful  personal  philosophy. 

*  Frederik  Nielsen.  Arnajaral(.  Kpben- 
havn.  Munksgaard.  1948.  24  pp. — Fairy 
tale  by  a  Greenland  schoolmaster. 

*  James  Oliver  (pseud.) — Englarn- 
derne  paa  Gyllingnaes.  K0benhavn. 
Haase.  1948.  314  pp.  8.50  kr. — Adven¬ 
tures  of  an  unprincipled  lady  globe¬ 
trotter. 

Danish  Verse 

*  Noemi  Eskul-Jensen.  Hver  eneste 
Dag.  Odense.  Skandinavisk  Bogforlag. 
1948.  85  pp.  6.50  kr. — Danish  poems 
with  a  religious  coloring,  by  a  lyric  poet 
who  writes  also  in  German. 

*  Ib.  Paulsen.  Den  graa  Orchidi.  K0- 
benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1948.  43  pp.  7.50 
kr. — Nature  poetry. 

^  Ole  Sarvig.  Menneshje.  Kpbenhavn. 
Schultz.  1948.  61  pp.  7.50  kr. — A  new 
collection  which  strengthens  Sarvig’s 
claim  to  distinction  among  Denmark’s 
younger  poets. 

■  Jens  August  Schade.  Det  evige  liv. 
Samlede  digte.  K0benhavn.  Schultz. 
1948.  247  pp.  13.50  kr. — The  best  work 
of  this  significant  modern  poet. 

Danish  Miscellaneous 

*  Jean  Hersholt,  ed.  H.  C.  Andersen  og 
Horace  E.  Scudder,  en  Brevvet^sling. 
K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1948.  207  pp. 
20  kr. — 86  author-publisher  letters  en¬ 
large  the  picture  of  Andersen. 

W  Johannes  V.  Jensen.  Opdagelsesrej- 
serne.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1949.  181 
pp.  11.75  kr. — Compilation  of  material 
from  Stanley,  Livingstone,  Mungo  Park, 
Schweinfuith,  and  other  famous  travel¬ 
ers. 

English  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Rene  Bazin.  Tal{e  This  Child  .  .  . 
Sister  Mary  Aline,  tr.  Boston.  Humph¬ 


ries.  1948.  201  pp.  $3. — Alix  LeClerc’s 
vision;  establishment  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  Notre  Dame  and  its  growth. 

*  Thomas  Ewing  Cotner.  The  Military 
and  Political  Career  of  Josi  foaqutn  de 
Herrera,  1792-1854.  Austin.  University 
of  Texas  Press.  1949.  336  pp. — High- 
minded  Mexican  statesman  who  was 
forced  from  the  Presidency  because  of 
his  conciliatory  attitudes  toward  the  U.S. 

*  Pieter  Geyl.  Napoleon,  For  and 
Against.  Olive  Renier,  tr.  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1949.  477 
pp.  $5. — Bad — ^but  not  so  bad  as  Hitler; 
presentation  and  comparison  of  opinions 
of  Napoleon’s  contemporaries  and  later 
writers. 

*  Andre  Gide.  Oscar  Wilde.  Bernard 
Frechtman,  tr.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1949.  xii+50  pp.  $2.75.— Sym¬ 
pathetic  sketches  written  at  the  start  of 
the  century  in  defense  of  Wilde. 

English  Public  Questions 

^  Czechoslovak^  Women  To-Day.  Syl- 
va  Thelenovi-HavH2kovi.  36  pp. — 
Face  to  Face  with  Reality.  Ladislav 
Stoll.  62  pp. — Land  Reform  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  J.  Kofitko.  47  pp. — The  Mo¬ 
bilisation  of  Labour  in  Czechoslovakia. 
B.  Glos.  150  pp. — Czechoslovak  Na¬ 
tional  Insurance.  215  pp. — The  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Economic  Five-Year  Plan.  72  pp. 
— The  Constitution  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic.  79  pp. — School  Reform  in 
Czechoslovakia.  53  pp. — The  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Two-Year  Plan.  16  pp. — Prague. 
Orbis.  1948. — Illustrated  propaganda 
pamphlets. 

^  Political,  Economic,  and  Social  Prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Latin- American  Nations  of 
Southern  South  America.  Austin,  Texas. 
The  University  of  Texas  Press.  1949. 107 
pp. — Seven  papers  on  Argentina,  Chile, 
Uruguay,  and  on  regional  economics. 
**  Irwin  T.  Sanders.  Balkan  Village. 
Lexington,  Ky.  University  of  Kentucky 
Press.  1949.  xiv-f-291  pp.  -j-  22  plates. 
$4. — What  happens  when  an  irresistible 
force  (Communism)  meets  an  immov¬ 
able  object  (Balkan  peasantry). 
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¥  Angelo  Philip  Bertocci.  Charles  Du 
Bos  and  English  Literature.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1949. 285  pp. 
$3.75. — Du  Bos’  spiritual  and  literary 
criteria  deduced  from  his  criticism  of 
19th  century  English  writers. 

N.  Bryllion  Fagin.  The  Histrionic 
Mr.  Poe.  Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.  1949.  xi+289  pp.  $4. — A  con¬ 
scious  artist — “gravity  and  tragedy  be¬ 
came  him  even  more  than  mourning  be¬ 
came  Electra.” 

Leonard  Forster.  German  Poetry 
1944-1948.  Cambridge.  Bowes  &  Bowes. 
1949. 72  pp.  6  s. — A  surge  of  lyricism  re¬ 
vealing  a  search  for  order  amid  chaos. 

N.  K.  Gudzy.  History  of  Early  Rus¬ 
sian  Literature.  Susan  Wilbur  Jones,  tr. 
New  York.  Macmillan.  1949.  545  pp. 
$10. — Documents  from  the  1 1th  through 
the  17th  century,  their  sources,  descrip¬ 
tion  of  MSS  and  editions,  critical  ap¬ 
praisal. 

■  Ruth  Carter  Hok.  Edouard  Estaunii. 
The  Perplexed  Positivist.  New  York. 
King’s  Crown  Press.  1949.  116  pp. — At¬ 
tempts  to  “psychologize”  Estauni6  and 
account  for  the  tension  and  dynamic 
wer  of  his  novels. 

F.  Michael  Krouse.  Milton  s  Samson 
and  the  Christian  Tradition.  Princeton. 
Princeton  University  Press.  1949. 159  pp. 
4  plates.  $3.75. — Re-creates  the  tradition 
around  Samson  in  various  periods  and 
relates  the  poem  to  it. 

*  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  What  is  Literature? 
Bernard  Frechtman,  tr.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1949.  306  pp. 
$4.75.— One  writer’s  answer  to  the 
What?  Why?  and  For  whom?  of  writ- 
ing. 

*  Ralph  Tymms.  Doubles  in  Literary 
Psychology.  Cambridge.  Bowes  fit 
Bowes.  1949. 126  pp.  12/6. — The  double 
as  the  Other  Self  in  the  work  of  some 
30  writers,  particularly  the  German 
Romanticists. 

English  Fiction 

**  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  2  vols.  Samuel 


Putnam,  tr.  New  York.  Viking.  1949. 
xxx-|- 1,043  pp.  $10. — Based  on  first  edi¬ 
tions  of  1605  and  1615,  ample  critical 
notes,  preserves  original  flavor.  Widely 
acclaimed. 

*  Marcel  Hamon.  Nightfall  at  Noon. 
Samuel  Putnam,  tr.  Chicago.  Ziff- 
Davis.  1949. 234  pp.  $2.50. — ^The  French 
original  of  this  novel  of  the  Crucifixion 
was  published  by  La  Nouvelle  Edition, 
Paris. 

English  Verse 

**  Ivan  Franko.  Poems.  Percival  Cundy, 
tr.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 

1948.  xxiii-f-265  pp.  $4.50 — ^Includes  a 
hundred-page  biography  of  the  Ukrain¬ 
ian  poet  and  political  journalist. 

*  Kenneth  Rexroth,  ed.  The  New  Brit¬ 
ish  Poets.  New  York.  New  Directions. 

1949.  xxxviii-4-312  pp.  $3. — Selections 
from  70  poets  of  the  last  decade;  analyti¬ 
cal  introduction. 

^  The  Tristan  and  Isolde  of  Gottfried 
von  Strassburg.  Edwin  H.  2^ydel,  ed. 
fic  tr.  Princeton.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1948.  209  pp.  $4. — First  English 
verse  translation  of  a  third  of  the  me¬ 
dieval  tale  with  connecting  prose  sum¬ 
maries. 

English  Travel 

*  Henri  Michaux.  A  Barbarian  in  Asia. 
Sylvia  Beach,  tr.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New 
Directions.  1949.  186  pp.  $2.50. — A  pot¬ 
pourri  of  acute  observations  on  India, 
Burma,  Malaya,  China  and  Japan. 

*  World  Travel  &  Trade  Guide.  New 
York.  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
March  13,  1949.  48  pp. — Information 
for  tourists. 

English  Linguistics 

*  Gosta  Bergman.  A  Short  History  of 
the  Swedish  Language.  Stockholm.  The 
Swedish  Institute.  1947.  106  pp.,  ill. — 
Prepared  for  English-speaking  students 
of  Swedish.  Translated  by  Professors  F. 
P.  Magoun  and  Helge  Kokeritz. 

*  Vera  E.  Smalley.  The  Sources  of  a 
Dictionarie  of  the  French  and  English 
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Tongues.  Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.  1948.  252  pp.  $4. — Merits,  meth¬ 
ods,  and  sources  of  the  Renaissance  lexi¬ 
con  of  Randle  Cotgrave  (London,  1611). 

English  Text  and 
Reference  Boo]{s 

H.  Alpern,  A.  I.  Katsh,  eds.  Trends 
in  Foreign  Language  Texts.  New  York. 
School  of  Education,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  1949. 32  pp. — Reports  from  French, 
German,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Latin,  Por¬ 
tuguese,  Russian  and  Spanish  panels  of 
15th  annual  conference. 

^  The  International  Who's  Who.  Lon¬ 
don.  Europa.  13th  ed.,  1949.  xx-}-l,015 
2<ol.  pp.  84/. — Up)-ta<late  information 
on  eminent  world  personalities;  new 
section  on  royal  families. 

*  National  Census  and  Vital  Statistics 
in  Europe  1940-1948  Supplement. 
Washington,  D.  C.  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  1948. 48  pp.  $0.15.  Lists, 
describes,  and  states  location  of  official 
reports  issued  since  1939. 

English  Essays 

*  Albert  Gucrard.  Education  of  a  Hu¬ 
manist.  Cambridge.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  1949.  302  pp.  $5. — Education  of 
the  whole  man;  mature  reflections  on 
literature,  history,  world  citizenship  and 
French  civilization. 

*  Paul  V.  Rubow.  Two  essays:  Henri/^ 
Ibsen,  The  Sagas.  Copenhagen.  Gylden- 
dal.  1949.  64  pp.  15.50  kr. — Ibsen:  the 
“Great  Unsetded  Poet”;  the  Icelandic 
sagas:  original  genre  spanning  two  gen¬ 
erations. 

English  Miscellaneous 

*  Kahlil  Gibran.  Tears  and  Laughter. 
Anthony  Rizcallah  Ferris,  tr.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1949.  xviii-|-127 
pp.  $2.75. — Musings  by  a  young  mystic 
on  our  deepest  human  relationships. 

*  Mazovian  Melody.  New  York.  Klub 
Polski  (Columbia  University).  1948.  56 
pp. — Poetry,  prose  and  a  cantata  from 
the  heart  of  the  Vistula  valley. 

^  The  Vijnana  Ephemeris  of  Planets' 


Positions.  Bombay.  Astrological  Re¬ 
search  Institute.  1949.  32  pp.  rs.  1/. — 
Tables  and  explanations  for  the  astro- 
logically  minded. 

Hungarian  Miscellaneous 

*  Ferenc  Gdnezi.  Gdesej  nSp1{plUsxete. 
Zalaegerszeg.  Zalai  Tij  6s  N6pkutat6 
Munkakozoss6g.  1948.  359  pp. — ^Fdk- 
lore  of  a  region  of  Transdanubian  Hun- 
gary. 

*  Peter  Veres.  Husz  iv.  Budapest. 
Misztofalusi.  1949.  307  pp. — ^Essays, 
stories,  poems  indicating  his  war  experi¬ 
ences,  poverty,  political  views,  contribu¬ 
tion  to  literature. 

Italian  Literature 
^  Silvio  F.  Baridon.  Orientamenti 
suH'arte  di  Ramuz.  Milano.  Malfasi. 
1948.  211  pp.  550  1. — Criticism  by  an 
enthusiast. 

^  Erasmo.  L'Apoteosi  di  Reuchlin 
(Apotheosis  Capnionis).  Giulio  Vallese, 
ed.  Napoli.  Pironti.  1949.  144  pp. — 
Scholarly  edition  of  Erasmus’  Apologia 
of  the  great  German  humanist  Johann 
Reuchlin. 

^  Raul  Lunardi.  Eugenio  Montale  e  la 
nuova  poesia.  Padova.  Liviana.  1948. 
139  pp. — Traces  the  controversy  that 
arose  from  ermetismo. 

^  Giovanni  Pischedda.  Bonaventura 
Tecchi.  Padova.  Liviana.  1948.  70  pp. — 
Chronological  study  of  works;  empha¬ 
sizes  the  Romantic  element. 

Italian  Miscellaneous 

^  Lionello  Fiumi.  Frutti  del  vivere. 
Bergamo.  Collana  di  Misura.  1949.  64 
pp. — Thoughts  and  aphorisms  on  life’s 
small  and  large  problems. 

^  Aldo  Palazzeschi.  /  Fratelli  Cuccoli. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1948. — Semi-ironi¬ 
cal  novel  on  the  bringing  up  of  children; 
by  the  author  of  the  prize-winning  story 
Le  sorelle  Materassi. 

Polish  Miscellaneous 

^  Helena  Boguszweska.  ielasna  Kur- 
tyna.  Warsawa.  Wielkopolska  Ksiegar- 
nia  Wydawnicza.  1949. — The  veteran 
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novelist  writes  a  story  attempting  to 
show  that  there  is  an  Iron  Curtain  which 
is  the  work  of  the  British. 

I*  Janina  Garbaczewska.  Cypnan  Nor- 
wid.  Warsaw.  Wiedza  Powszechna. 

1948.  26  pp. — Norwid  the  thinker,  the 
artist,  and  the  poet. 

Portuguese  History 

Fontes  medievais  da  histdria  de  Por¬ 
tugal.  Vol.  I.  Anais  e  crdnicas.  Alfred 
Pimenta,  ed.  Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa.  1948. 
337  pp.  20  $. — Selections  from  medieval 
documents  now  out  of  print. 

X  Basflio  Rower.  A  ordem  franciscana 
no  Brasil.  Petrdpolis.  Vozes.  2nd  ed., 

1947.  216  pp.  +  16  plates. — Founding 
of  various  orders,  expansion,  leaders; 
from  16th  century.  First  edition,  1942. 

Portuguese  Fiction 

V  Emi  Bulhoes  Carvalho  da  Fonseca. 
Pedras  alias.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Cruzeiro. 

1949.  327  pp. — Intermingled  destinies 
of  two  Brazilian  plantation  families 
during  the  last  days  of  slavery. 

^  Joao  Climaco  Bezerra.  Nao  ha  estre- 
las  no  cSu.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Josi  Olympio. 

1948.  227  pp. — Psychological  vestiges  of 
slavery  in  the  State  of  Ceari. 

Mdrio  Donato.  Presen^a  de  Anita. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Jose  Olympio.  1949.  257 
pp. — Triangle  novel  which  has  aroused 
much  discussion. 

Antonio  Pires,  Sangue  Cuanhama. 
Lisboa.  Agencia  Geral  das  Coldnias. 
1949. 177  pp. — Tlie  bewilderment  of  the 
Negro  placed  within  the  pattern  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  civilization. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

^  Edison  Carneiro.  CandombUs  da 
Bahia.  Bahia.  Secretaria  de  Educa^ao  e 
Saude.  1948. 141  pp. — Study  of  an  Afro- 
Brazilian  fetishistic  cult. 

*  Alberto  Ribeiro  Lamego.  O  homen  e 
a  Guanabara.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Instituto 
Brasileiro  de  Geografia  e  Estati'stica. 
1948.  294  pp.,  ill. — Study  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Rio  region. 


Russian  Miscellaneous 

*  A.  S.  Dolinin.  V  tvorchesl^pi  labora- 
torii  Dostoevs\ogo:  Istoriia  sozdaniia 
romana.  Podrostok.  Leningrad.  Sovet- 
skii  Pisatel.  1947.  173  pp.  7  r.  75  k. — 
Traces  Dostoievsky's  work  on  the  novel 
from  his  drafts  and  notes. 

*  Istoril(o-literaturnyi  sbomil(.  S.  P. 
Bychkov,  F.  M.  Golovenchenko,  S.  M. 
Petrov,  eds.  Mpskva.  Ogiz.  1947. 452  pp. 
9  r. — De^s  particularly  with  social  and 
psychological  novels. 

*  Ariadna  Tyrkova- Williams.  Zhizn’ 
Pushkina.  Vol.  II:  1824-1837.  Paris. 
Y.M.C.A.  Press.  1948.481  pp. — Admira¬ 
tion  for  the  “radiant  genius’’  of  the  poet, 
and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
man. 

Slovak^  Miscellaneous 

*  Andrej  Mriiz.  Dejiny  slovenskej 
literatury.  Bratislava.  Akadcmia  vied  a 
umeni.  1948.  327  pp.  13  plates.  220 
k2. — Corrects  and  fUls  gaps  in  previous 
history  of  Slovak  literature. 

*  Eugen  Pauliny.  Dejiny  spisovnej 
slovenliny.  Bratislava.  Slovenski  Aka- 
d6mia  vied  a  urnem.  1948.  100  pp.  130 
k2. — Erudite  study  of  the  development 
of  the  literary  Slovak  language. 

^  Daniel  Rapant.  llegdlna  madarizacia, 
1790-1840.  Turciansky  sv.  Martin,  Slo¬ 
vakia.  Matica  slovenski.  1947.  xii-f-246 
pp. — History  of  the  Magyarization  poli¬ 
cies  in  Hungary  a  century  and  a  half 
ago. 

*  Andrej  Siricky.  Kultura  a  mravnosl. 
Bratislava.  Slovenski  Akadcmia  vied  a 
umeni.  1949.  182  pp.  90  k5. — An  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  the  theory  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  cultural  norms  and 
the  concepts  of  ethics. 

^  Dnelni  Slovensko.  Bratislava.  Repub¬ 
lika  Ceskoslovenski.  1948.  76  2-col.  pp., 
ill.  80  k2. — Articles  on  Slovak  popular 
culture  with  Russian,  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  translations. 

*  Vladimir  Wagner.  Vyvin  vytvamiho 
umenia  na  slovensku.  Bratislava.  Slo- 
venski  Akadcmia  vied  a  umeni.  1948. 
109  pp.  -|-  109  ill. — Scholarly  survey  of 
Slovakia’s  creative  art. 
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Swedish  Fiction 

*  Anna  Lenah  Elgstrom.  Den  m^ade 
d\nen.  Stockholm.  Norstcdt.  1948.  235 
pp.  9.75  kr.  (unbound),  13.50  kr. 
(bound). — America’s  intellectual  short¬ 
comings  seen  through  Swedish  eyes. 

*  Albin  Widen.  Eviga  byar.  Stockholm. 
Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  1948.  280  pp. 
10  kr. — World  War  II  and  Minnesota 
Swedes. 

Unclassified 

*  Andre  Capellano.  Trattato  d’amore. 
Salvatore  Battaglia,  ed.  Roma.  Perrella. 
1947.  429  pp.  $4  U.S. — Latin  text  with 
two  previously  unpunished  Tuscan 
translations  from  the  14th  century. 

^  Evhen  Yu  Pelensky.  Ucrainica  v 
Xal{hidnoevropeyslii{h  mova\h  vybrana 


bibliografia.  Miinchen.  Naukovoho  To- 
braistva  imeni  Shevchenka.  1948.  Ill 
pp. — Bibliography  of  works  on  the 
Ukraine  in  English,  French,  and  Ger¬ 
man. 

“Escribe  come  te  d6  la  real  gana,  y  si 
dices  algo  de  gusto  o  de  provecho  y  te 
lo  entienden  y  con  ello  no  cansas,  bien 
escrito  esti  como  est^;  pero  si  no  dices 
cosa  que  lo  valga  o  aburres,  por  castizo 
que  se  te  repute,  escribes  muy  mal,  y  no 
sirve  darle  vueltas,  que  es  tiempo  per- 
dido.  Y  en  cuanto  a  lo  de  aburrir,  no 
olvides  que  mis  pesada  que  un  galipago 
es  una  ardilla  dando  vueltas  en  su  jaula.” 
(From  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  Ensayos, 
quoted  in  Pregdn  Uterario,  M.  Aguilar, 
Madrid). 


Hondurans  have  founded  three  new 
organizations  of  cultural  interest:  the 
Honduran  Academy  of  Language,  the 
Pen  Club  and  the  Honduran  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. — Latinoamerica. 

Miss  E.  Peters,  Kiefersfelden,  Bay¬ 
ern,  Germany,  American  Zone  13b,  will 
be  glad  to  receive  as  gifts  for  her  charit¬ 
able  “Listening  Library  for  the  Blind,” 
old  phonographs  and  blank  discs  on 
which  records  can  be  made  in  Germany. 

A  malicious  reviewer  in  Asomante 
of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  remarks  in 
mentioning  the  Mexican  playwright  Ro¬ 
dolfo  Usigli:  “For  Rodolfo  Usigli  there 
are  only  two  great  dramatists  in  the 
modern  era,  Bernard  Shaw  and  Rodolfo 
Usigli.” 

Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  new  Director 
General  of  UNESCO,  is  a  chunky,  vig¬ 
orous,  46-ycar-old  Mexican  who  upsets 
all  the  popular  conceptions  about  Latins. 
In  Torres’  lexicon,  manana  is  right  now. 
As  Secretary  of  Education,  he  taught 
millions  of  illiterate  Mexicans  to  read 
and  write  in  one  year.  ...  As  might  be 
expected,  Torres  loves  books,  but  here  he 


is  a  frank  sensualist.  To  him  no  book  is 
fit  to  be  handled  unless  it  is  in  the  most 
luxurious  of  tooled  leather  bindings. 
Any  new  edition  he  thinks  worthy  of 
keeping  gets  the  de  luxe  treatment  be¬ 
fore  it  finds  a  place  on  his  bookshelves. 
— From  an  article  on  Torres  Bodet  in 
Americas. 

“The  first  school  in  the  New  World 
was  established  at  Texcoco  in  1523  by 
Fray  Pedro  de  Gante.  .  .  .  There,  two 
hundred  years  before  Pestalozzi,  three 
hundred  years  before  John  Dewey,  he 
had  an  activity  school,  a  school  based  on 
‘current  life.’ . . .  The  first  printing  press 
in  the  New  World  was  set  up  in  Mexico 
in  1535,  and  the  first  book  was  pub¬ 
lished  there  the  following  year.  What  is 
now  the  National  University  of  Mexico 
was  founded  in  1551  as  the  Royal  and 
Pontifical  University  of  Mexico— eighty- 
five  years  before  Harvard  was  founded. 
From  this  university  were  conferred, 
prior  to  1775,  more  than  one  thousand 
Doctor’s  degrees  and  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  Bachelor’s  degrees,  as  well 
as  large  numbers  of  other  degrees  and 
tides.” — Nathan  L.  Whetten,  in  Mexi¬ 
can  Uje. 
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